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PREFACE. 


THE work, now presented to the j)ublic, pretends to no 
Inerit, beyond that of a faithful relation of the very important 
changes and transactions, which have occurred in India between 
1814 and 1819. The labour of the narrator has been chiefly 
»)ccupied in coni])ilation and extraction from the voluminous 
records of the Supreme-dovernnu^nt, which contain the most 
minute details of every political or military occurrence in cverv' 
(juarter of India. I’o all these he had f]*ec access ; and, thus, the 
only qualities jx'quisite for the undertaking, were those of dili- 
gence in research, and discrimination in the use or rejection of 
the materials before him. If he shall have succeeded in select- 
ing so much, as may render the politics of India, during the 
period under review, intelligible to those, who may approach the 
subject with motives of curiosity or utihty, — if readers of this 
ckiss shall retire from the ]>erusal, tolerably satisfied with the 
insight it has givt*n them into the affairs of the j)eriod, and 
enabled to form a fair judgment upon the propriety of the 
measures adojited, his grand and primaiy object Avill have been 
attained. At the same time, he is not ignorant, that, in skilful 
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hands, llie train of events, of which a faithful and plain relation 
is here submitted, might have been wrought into a form, that 
would have awakened a lively interest in the general, as well as 
the curious or interested reader. The facts recorded are both 
singular and important ; the only circumstances, that can give 
a legitimate attraction to a work of the historical c“lass. J^ut 
Indian habits and occupations, as well as the example of his 
precursors, prevent the narrator from anticipating much success, 
except with those ol'his readers, whose attention may be excited 
by the recollection of Indian sccmes, whe)*ein they have them- 
selves borne a jiart, or by the tie of kindred with the present 
actors uj)on that wide; field for Hritish energy. 

In ,'iny other department of writing, the narrator w ould ])ro- 
bably have followed the bent of his inclination, and have ven- 
tured his first literary work w^ithout the u])pendagc of a name, 
which can give no title to favourable notice. Jhit the public 
has a right to demand, that every thing, pretending to the cha- 
racter of history, should bear that certificate at least ; and, in 
some cases, a notice of the sourcres of info)]nati{in, and of the 
circumstances which may have given a peculiar command of 
them, or a pretension to more than usual authenticity. He 
feels himself compelled by this consideraiion, in addition to his 
name, to state briefly, that, on tlu^ first occasion of the Governor- 
GeneraVs leaving the presidency in the year 1814, to make the 
tour of the western provinces, he had the good fortune to be 
selected as one of the suite of the Marquess of Hastings, then 
EiU*! of Moira, and Avas, during the tour, attached to the secre- 
taiiat. On the occasion of his Lordship's second progress to tlie 
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westward, that is to say, when he personally took the held in 
1817, he had the honour of again filling the same capacity as 
before, and continued to form part of the suite throughout the 
campaign, and until his Lordship’s return to the presidency. 

K otwithstanding the extensive means of observation, which 
this employment opened to him, it never would have occurred 
to the narrator himself, that his time could be employed with 
advantage in the preparation of any thing for the press. It is 
not the fault of the service to which he belongs, causelessly to 
obtrude itself on the public in ))rint. Its manifold duties gene- 
rally give full einployinent to all, vho might be supposed to 
jjossess the capability ; and the office, to which he happened to 
be attached, was ])y no means one of the least laborious. 

However, when the rise of the Mahrattas in arms, to oppose 
the execution of the (^vernor-C?enei’ai*H plans for the sup- 
j>ression of the lundarees, brought o)i a crisis of no common in- 
terest, it became a matter of evident importance, that the public 
curiosity should be satisfied in respect to the causes that had pro- 
duced the juncture ; and that the conduct of the Indian authori- 
ties, as well in the previous intercourse with the? native powers, 
as in the efibrts to avert the mischiefi^ which then assumed a 
threatt^ning asj)ect, should be secured from the jwssibility of 
misreju'eseutation, by a candid and early expose of all tht'ir 
operations. In the comjnlation of such a memoir, if executed 
with but a moderate ])orlion of skill, there seemed to be so 
much of ])ublic utility, as, in the narrator's circumstances, would 
warrant his regarding it as a j)oint of ])ublic duty to make the 
attempt. Vet, though soon convinced that such a work was 
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most desirable, it was some months before he could bring himself 
finally to resolve on commencing it. Ilis employment in India, 
except on the two occasions abovementioned, had been confined 
exclusively to the internal branches of administration ; and he felt 
the disadvantage, under which he must undertake a task that, 
from its nature, required a general survey of the political 
relations of the British dominion in the East. But, as no one 
of established political reputation a])pcared inclined to step 
forward on the occasion, and there was reason to fear, that, 
unless he took it up, an authentic account of the period might 
long be a desideratum, he w^as induced to consult on the 
subject with the Secretary to the CJovcrnor-(h‘neral, whose 
idea of the importance of the matter appearing to corres])ond 
entirely with his own, he at length made the tc'nder of' his 
services, provided the assent of the Govcnior-t h'iieral could Ik? 
obtained, and there sho\dd be no objection to his unlimited 
use of the records of CJovcrnmcnt. The j>roposiiioii was 
received by Mr. Adam with his characteristics liberality, and 
met with his very decided encouragement. Through him the 
narrator obtained the Governor-CieneraVs permission to avail 
himself of the reemds of the Secretary’s office, without which, 
as all the most important articles of information are usually 
recorded while matters are still in train, it would have been 
impossible to execute the w'ork, except in the most imperfect 
manner. 

Such were the circumstances, under which the collection of 
materials was begun in February, 1818, when the; campaign 
was drawing fast to a close. It has taken just a year to bring 
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it to a conclusion. To those acquainted with the nature of 
the records of the Indian Government, this will not be thought 
an immoderate time, when it is recoUectcni, that it w^as neces- 
sary carefully to peruse and note the entire proceedings of the 
political department for upwards of four years, before the nar- 
rative itself could be commenced. Much of the narrator’s 
attention was besides devoted to other objects, being all the 
while in active employment, 'flius, however desirous he may 
have been, that the work should appear while the curiosity of 
the public was yet at its height, he has found it impossible to 
present it at an earlier moment. As it is, in his own judgment, 
too much has been sacrificed to the desire of expedition. 

It is necessary to premise, that the design has been, to trace 
the political transactions of India from the origin of the hostile 
spirit amongst the Mahratta powers to the final crisis of the 
season of 1817 - 18 ; to relate the oj)crations of that season, and 
exi)lain, as far as may be possible^ the settlement resulting 
thcrelrom. Else it might create some surprise, that, while 
events of comparatively minor interest are dwelt upon with 
a minuteness, wliich may, perhaps, be found tedious, the par- 
ticulars of the (roorkha war arc? passed over with a mere 
cursory notice. But these were in a measure foreign to the 
crisis in cj[uestion ; and, as the time had gone by, when they 
could be considered to have a peculiar claim to interest, it 
w’as thought best to limit the mention of that war to its 
influence upon the conduct of other pow ers, and only so far to 
allude to the operations of it, as might be necessary to explain 
that influence. 
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Such as it is, the work is now given to the public, with the 
full confidence, that it will not be regarded as a laboured 
exculpation of any spedfic scheme of policy. He can affirm, 
that he has not, in a single instance, designedly given a colour- 
ing to a fact, in order to make it suit the peculiar views of any 
class of statesmen : but he does acknowledge with^some pride, 
that the present head of the Indian Government has claims to 
his personal attachment, which may have given a bias to his 
political views and reasonings ; and further, that the habit of 
daily contemplating the development of his particular plans, 
from the moment of their conception, until they have been 
crowned with the predicted success, has produced a warmth 
of admiration, that may have warped his judgment upon the 
character of the system pursued. Yet has it been his ex- 
clusive aim throughout, to give a plain and candid statement 
of his own impressions on the events recorded : indeed, to have 
done otherwise would have been consistent, neither with the 
liberal confidence reposed in liim by the Marquess of Hastings, 
nor with the spirit, in which he himself undertook the task. 

The narrator is, at the same time, proud to own, that his 
situation has given him the means of verifying several points of 
material import, by personal inquiry at the fountain head, and 
that his impressions, in respect to the political measures adopted, 
have been submitted to the test of severe examinations, which 
have cither confirmed their accuracy, or pointed to the means, 
by which they could be thoroughly sifted. Hence has resulted 
a further confidence, lioth of the authenticity of the facts de- 
tailed, and of the correctness of his own views and opinions. 
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The narrator does not feel himself at liberty, for the present, 
to obtrude his personal acknowledgments: it will suffice to 
declare, that he has deeply felt his obligation to the superior 
judgment, w'hich has enabled him to discover errors and inac- 
curacies, that might have escaped his own observation ; and shall 
consider whatever value may hereafter be thought to attach to 
the performance, as an authentic continuation of the political 
history of India through the period in question, to be more 
ascribable to the aid he has received in its revision, than to any 
pains of his own in the compilation. 


C alciitta, February, 1819. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


THIS work was transmitted piecemeal for publication ; and 
its appearance has been retarded, partly by the negligence of 
the hands to w'hich the manuscript w^as confided, and partly by 
some unforeseen difficulties, which it is impossible, and perhaps 
immaterial, to explain. For any inaccuracies of the type, or 
discrepancy in the spelling of Indian words and names in the 
map and text, the Editor’s professional avocations and total 
ignorance of Eastern orthography must plead in excuse. — A 
short glossary, and a catalogue of the native princes and persons 
of distinction, that figure in the narrative, is added for the 
convenience of the un travelled European reader. 

C. R. P. 

Temple, April, 1820 . 
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Buncca, a merchant, or dealer. — Sansc. 

Chela, an cl eve, or ward. — Saiisc* 

Chitnavees, a private secretary. — Pets, 

Chout, black mail; redemption from tribute; the tburth part of any tlung. — Sciiuc. 
Choultry, an inn, or caravanscra. — Hind, 

Coss, a measure oflcrifrlh; about two miles. —/V/i. 

Diik, post for letters or travellers. — Pers, 

Dhiirna, sitting in, a mode of importunate demand. — SunH\ 

Durbiir, the court of a prince. — Pcj's. 

Durru, a horde or band of freebooters. — Hhid, 

Furnavecs, a secretary. — Pers, 

Gooroo, a family priest. — Sa?isc. 

Giiddee, the cushion or scat of state. — Hind, 

Hiirkara, a courier. — Pers, 

Jageer, a fief. — P(Ts, 

Jungfil, forest, — Safisc, and Pers, 

Killadar, a governor.— Arab, 

Khutrcc, the military caste. — Hind, 

Khilat, a dress of honour. — Peis, and Sansc. 

Kutra, a walleil town. 

Ldotcea, a cx)mmon plunderer. — Sansc, 

Liihbur, a foray or marauding party. — Sansc, 

Mobiishce, a linguist, or intcrj)rcter. — Arab, 

Miisinid, the cushion or scat of state. — Arab. 

Moolkgeree, conquest. — Arab, 

Nulla, a dry torrent bed. — Satfsc. 

Petta, a town: the suburb of a fort. — Sansc, 

Uaj, a kingdom, or royal residence. — Safisc, 

liesula, a body of horse resembling a pulk of Cossacks. — Sansc, 
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Sirdar, a chief, or superior officer. — Pers. 
Si^bundee, the militia, or gens d armcric. — Pers. 
Slpnhcc, or Sepoy, a foot soldier. — Pers, 

Soobn, a province, or government. — Arab. 
Srad’h, a funeral ceremonial. — Sansc. 

Sunniid, a deed of grant, or warrant. — Same. 
Suruiijiimee, military service tenure. — Pers, 
Syce, a groom, or horse-keeper. — Sansc, 

Vakeel, an envoy, or negotiator. — Arab, 


Pers. 

Sansc. 

Hind. 

Hind. 

Sansc, 

Hind. 

Hind. 

Sansc. 

Sansc. 

Sansc. 


Arab, 

Arab. 

Pers. 

Pas, 

Turk. 

Arab. 


TITLES. 


Hindoo. 

Peshwa, minister. 

Peslikar, deputy. 

Riijfi, 

liana, > ruling prince. 

Niiiia, J 

Raj- liana, regent, or viceroy. 

Sena-jiuttec, general ; title of the Raja of Berar. 
Sena-Khas-Kliel, commander of the faithful band. 
Bhao,*^ 


Rao. 


hao,*! 
ao, / 


prince. 


Ram, a title of nobility. 
Thakoor, a feudal lord. 
Biiee, ) , 

Baycl., I 


Moosidman. 

Nizam, title of the Nuwab of Hyderabad originally ; viceroy of the Dukhun 
under the Moghuls. 

Nuwab, a governor ; a ruling prince. 

Vizier, a minister of stjite. 

Dewan, an administrator, or minister. 

Khan, a lord ; a title of nobility. 

Bcgiim, a dowager ])rincess. 

Suheb, lord ; an appellation of rank. 
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TRIBES OF HINDOOS. 

Bhccls, a tribe on the borders of Kajpootana. 

.Tats, a north-western tribe. 

Goands, a north-w'cstern tribe, inhabiting the Mohadeo range. 
Grasscas, a tribe inhabiting the Siitpoora range. 

Soandccs, a tribe between Oojecn and Rampoora. 


Xirynes of the principalXativc Princes mentioned in the Narrative^ *ta)ith their respective 
seats (f }r(roernme at y and the names n)' the British Besidents. 


Moo' ulnian I’linccs. 

Nizam. 

Capital. 

Hyderabad. 

British Residents. 

Mr. H. Russell. 

Niiwab Vizier of Oude, — Ghazee7 
Oodeeii Ilyder. J 

Lneknao. 


Nuwab Viziers of Bhopal. 

1. Mahomnied. 

2. Nuzur Mahommed. 

Bhopal. 


Mahrattas. 



Hindoo Piinccs. 

Raja of Suttara — Noor Ncrayun. 

Suttara. 

Captain Grant, assistant. 

Pesliwa — Bajcc Rao. 

Poona. 

Mr. Elphinstone. 

(rykwar. 

Aniiiid Rao, nominal. 
iMitteh Singh, actual. 

Brodera. 


Rajas of Ni'igpoor. 

1. l^agoojee Bhoosla. 

2. Pursajee Bhoosla (Bala Saheb). 

3. Moodajee Bhoosla (Appa Saheb.) 
4?. Bajee Rao Blioosla. 

Niigpoor. 

Mr. Jenkins. 

Siiidheea — Maha Raja Doiilut Rao 7 
Sindhcca. 3 

Gvralior. 

( Mr. Strachey. 

C Captain Close. 

Ilolkar — Maha Raja Miilhar Rao 7 
llolkar. 3 

Indore. 

Major Agnew, assistant. 

Nana of Sagiir. 

Sagur. 



Goviiid Rao, legitimate. 
Ibniaeek Rao, intrusive. 
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Hindoo Princes. 

Rajpoots. 

Rana of Oodeepoor. 

Raja of Jypoor — Purtnb Singh. 
Raja of Joudhpoor — Man Singh. 
Raja of Kota — Kishwur Singh. 
Raj-Rana^Zalim Singh. 

Nipdlese. 

Goorkha Raja. 


CapitaL 

Oodeepoor. 

Jynngurh. 

Joudhpoor. 

Kota. 


Biitiih HeKidmlc. 

C'nptain Tod, assistant. 


Katrn«indhoo. Mr. E. Gardner. 
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• CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY MATTERS. 

^tutc of India on Lord Moira’s Arrival — Relations of the British with NaUve . 
Powers — Alliances, subsidiary, protective — disposition towards British — of 
States subject to their Influence — Nizjim — Peshwa — other subsidiary Allies— 
ol‘ protected Allies — Independent Powers — Ilolkar — Sindheea — Nature of 
their power and administration since 1805 — military force — how employed— Dis- 
position towards British — Bhoosla— disposition — General view— Military ad- 
venturers not checked or suppressed — Pindarecs in 1814 — their history — 
settlement on Nerbudda — mode of warfare — successes — Rise of Kureem Khan — 
his I'ower in 180G — ^and Fall — Cheotoo — Dost Mahommod — Kurcenfs rcdem)>- 
tion — second rise— designs, and fall — Durras in 1814— Patans — tlicir power 
— locali tv— Relations with Mahratlas anil Raipoots — Ameer Khar. — his Force 
in 1814. 


The Earl of Moira, since created ^Iar(|ness of Hastings, ar- 
rived in India, and assumed the government-general, ahoiit the 
end of tlie year 1813. 'Phe relations of the British dominion 
with the several native ])owers, as adjusted during the second 
administration of I.ord Cornwallis and that of Sir George Barlow, 
had continued up to this period with little variation. The 
attention of Lord IMinto, the retiring governor-general, had been 
chiefly occupied, at first in preparing tlio stales on oiur western 
frontier, to resist the passjigc of the Erench, who were then 
thought to meditate an cxi)edition over-land; aftcrwjmis, in 
composing the discontents of the ^Madras army ; and latterly, .in 
^Testing from the <lominion of I’ranco, and the continental 
powers under her influence, their yet remaining insular pos- 
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sessions in the Indian ocean and in Polynesia. The only po- 
Hncal operations of the eight years in question, which requife 
notice, as anywise affecting the general system of our political 
relations in India, are, first, the reception of the Seikh chieftains 
under protection in 1809, by wliich measure, the llritish in- 
fluence was extended to the Sutlej, and the vising power and 
ambition of Runjeet Singh materially curbed ; secondly, a 
similar extension ujion the Ihnidelkhund frontier, by the ad- 
mission of the Rajas of Duttca and Tearec, and the Nana 
of Jhansee to our alliance, and by the measures adopted to 
curb and punish the Rewa principality, which, lying south-west 
of Benares, and('ast of Bundelkhund, had, in 1812, invited and 
facilitated the march of a body of marauders from the banks 
of the Nerbudda into the rich provinces of Mirzapoor and 
South Behar. In other rcsjiects, no alteration whatever had 
taken place in our politicid relations. The measures adopted 
for opposing the designs of ..Vmcer Khan, whieh were supi>osed 
to be directed even to the sidwersion of the Ncigijoor govern- 
ment, and the establishment of a jVloosidman power on its ruins, 
appeared, at one time, on the point of bringing about a sub- 
sidiary alliance with the Bhoosla Raja ; but, for reasons, which 
need not be stated here, this connexion never took place ; and 
the attempts subsequently made to accomplish it in Lord 
Minto’s time, were frustrated by the personal jealousy and 
secret hostility of the Raja. 

At the period of Lord Hastings’s arrival, the native powers 
may be classed luidcr foiu heads. First, those with whom 
the British nation had formed s\d)sidiary alliances. Secondly, 
those enjoying its protection Avilhout any subsidiary contract, 
and consisting, for the most ]>art, of small principalities, scarcely 
njeriting the name of substantive pow'ers. Thirdly, acknoAV- 
ledged princes, with whom the British government wjis at 
peace, and connected by the mAitual obligation of treaties, but 
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with whom it had no further intercourse or influence esscept 
in so ikr as the residence of a Britisli representative at the 
court was soinetinies a matter of stipulation. Fourthly^ in- 
dependent chieftains and associations who had never been 
acknowledged as substantive states, and to whom the British 
nation was bound by no engagements wliatcver. It may be 
useful, by way of introduction to the narrative of the late 
political and military operations in India, to give a brief sketch 
of the actual position of these respective classes, and of their 
disposition tow'ards the British government at the commence- 
ment of the year 1814. 

The states connected with the British power by subsidiary 
alliances were, the Nizam at Hyderabad, the Beshw'a at Poona, 
the Gykw'ar in Guzerat, and the Ivajas of Mysore and Travan- 
corc. The Nuwab of Oude ought, perhaps, in strictness to 
be added to these ; but the cessions, exacted of liim by Lord 
Wellesley in 1801, had so circumscribed his territories, and 
contracted bis mean.s that, although independent in the ma- 
nagement of liis remaining territories, and consequently far 
superior to the pageant courts of Dehlee, JMoorshedabad, and 
Arcot, he is in too great dependence on the British govern- 
inciit, to be regarded as one of the political states of India. 

All the subsidiary alliances had been formed uj)on the same 
principles. Tire British nation had stipulated to furnish a 
specific force for the protection of the country, and for the 
maintenance of the sovereign's legitimate authority. Tliis 
force was not to be employed in the duties of civil administra- 
tion, nor in the collection of the revenues ; and the British 
government had generally agreed not to interfere in such mat- 
ters. A subsidy, equivalent to the expense of the force, was 
furnished by the state thus protected, either in periodical 
money payments, or by territorial cession, more frequently the 
latter; a certain native contingent was also maintained, in 

R 2 
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readiness to act with the subsidiary force, for the efficiency of 
which the subsidizing state was answerable. But the most 
material provision of these treaties was, that the states ac- 
cepting them engaged to discontinue all political negotiation 
with the other powers of India, except in concert with the 
British government, and to submit all claims and disputes with 
others to its arbitration and final adjudication. 

The engagements for the simjde protection of chicftainsliips 
and principalities had the same crontrolling character, in respect 
to the external reUitions of the parties protected, with other 
native powers ; nor did they differ materially in substance from 
the subsidiary treaties, except inasmuch as there w'as seldom 
any consideration exacted for the j^rotection to be afforded, 
and never any obhgatioii on the British government to maintain 
a specific force for the purjiose. 'Fhc principal members of this 
class were — the Bajas of Bhurtpoor and Macherree, with some 
other chieftains settled in tlu^ neighbourhood of Agra and 
Dehlcc — ^the Bundela (’hiefs, whoso ])ossessions skirted the 
frontier of Bundelkhund — and, latterly, the Seikbs, with several 
oUiers in different parts of India, 'fhe two Kajjmot states of 
Jypoor and Joudhjmor had been included in this system by 
Lord Wellesley ; but, in the settlement of 1805-6, they were 
left without the ])alc of our relations, from an apprehension 
that these were already too much extended. The Baja of 
Jypoor was consi<lert*tl, by his conduct in the war with Holkar, 
to have forfeited all claim to our further protection ; while the 
Baja of Joudhpoor laid refused to ratify the treaty concluded 
with Lord Lake by his rei)resentativc ; so tliat no impediment 
arose out of any existing engagements with cither state, to 
counteract the desire of the British government to withdraw 
from their connexion. 

When mention is made of the extent of the British in- 
fluence, in the estimate of the national power and resoiu'ces in 
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India, it is in allusion to the states and principalities, whose 
relation with us is of one or other of the above two descriptions. 
These must by no means be overlooked in such an estimate ; 
for it is one most striking feature of the connexion, indeed an 
express stipulation, that, in case of exigency, the whole re- 
sources of the states in alliance shall be at the command and 
under the direction of the Uritish government. It must not, 
however, be supposed, that, of the powers thus subject to our 
influence, all were equally contented with thcii' lot, or ready 
to aflbrd the aid of their resources with equal zeal and alacrity. 
In proportion as the connexion with us laid originated in 
motives of ambition, or interest, or necessity, or had resulted 
from a conviction of inability, by other means, to resist a more 
than transitory danger, with which tlnir very existence was 
threatened from other (piartcrs, in the same pro})ortion w^ere 
the princes, with whom these alliances subsisted, either restless 
and discontented at the restraints imposed on their scht^mes 
of further aggrandizement, or well satisfied with the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of what they felt conscious they owed the 
possession of entirely to such alliance. 

Of the subsidizing states, the Xizam was our most useful 
ally, and had perhaps the best reason to be satisfied with his 
confederates. lie had formed the connexioji after receiving a 
severe defeat from the i’esliwa, which must have jiroduccd a 
conviction of the inadequacy of Ins own means of defence, and 
while the power of 'fipjaio was a subject of constant appre- 
hension to him. The overthrow of that prince, and the con- 
sequent augmentation of the power and influence of the British 
government, in some degree removed the imininency of the 
danger ; but these events, and the transactions connected with 
them, naturally led to a closer intercourse between the two 
states, and accustomed the Nizam habitually to rely on the 
British government ; while the annual incursions of the Pin- 
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daiees served to keep alive the sense of his weakness. He had, 
besides, received from us in Bcrar, as the fruit of the alliance, 
an accession of territory yielding a revenue of 60 lack R’. But 
gratitude is seldom a motive for the good faith of princes ; our 
ground of confidence was the knowledge, that since forming 
the treaty, by which we rmdertook his protection, the Nizam 
had entirely neglected his private means, leaving bis whole 
resources at our disposal, and allowing even liis military esta* 
blisliment to be modeUed to our will, and placed under British 
officers. The successor of Nizam Alee Klian was, indeed, of 
a weak and indolent character, and the government was in the 
hands of a ministry*, wiiicli, but for the constant protection of 
the British resident, could not have withstood the intrigues of 
the disaffected and designing, w'ho abounded both in the court 
and in the seraglio. The secret of the Nizam’s attadiment 
and devotion to our interests is not difficult to be imravclled ; 
the prince himself w^as wrapped up in pageantry and sensual 
pleasure ; and the minister had become a creature of our own, 
insomuch that through him the resources and means of the 
state took whatever direction w'as pointed out by the British 
representative at this court. Not that the Nizam's government 
had thus degenerated through any design or agency of our 


• The nominal minister was a relation and favourite of the Nuwab’s, named 
Moncer-ood-d’oiillah, a weak man and unacquainted with business; the real minister 
was a Hindoo, Raja Cliundoo Lul, who, under the title of Naccb (deputy), con^ 
dueled the whole government. The introduction of this man was the result of a com-< 
promise 'with the Nizam ; whose claim to the independent choice of his minister 
was admitted on the part of the British government, on condition, tliat the Hindoo 
should l)c made deputy, and the jirincipal never interfere with his administration. 
The Nizam, for some time after this arrangement, had shown considerable ill 
humour, and ultimately shut himself up in his palace, and refrained altogether 
from meddling with public affairs. His conduct sometimes betrayed imbecility 
and aberration of mind, and sometimes a degree of acuteness and intelligence not 
hioompatible with such a state of intellect. 
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own ; on the contrary, we had more reason to deplore, than to 
rejoice, at this decline of its executive power, which was fre- 
quently a source of great inconvenience to us, and was con- 
tinually calling in the strong arm of British authority to enforce 
its orders and uphold its weakness; and this in a manner, 
which no delicacy could disguise altogether. 

The conduct of the Veshwa had been the exact reverse of 
that of the Nizam : he had availed himself with the utmost art 
of his connexion with the British nation to recover and improve 
his own resources ; and, instead of trusting wholly to our aid, 
evinced at all times the greatest jealousy of any attempt, on 
the part of the resident at his court, to cement a closer union, 
and, by detaching him from other engagements, to confirm his 
dependence on the supjjort of the British government. In- 
deed, when the subsidiary alliance was first formed by Bajee 
Bao, the value of his allai'liment was correctly aj)preciated by 
the Marquess Wellesley. Al'^ith that depth of observation, for 
which his lordship w’as so justly celebrated, he thus prophetically 
warned the Honourable Court of Directors of the disposition 
they must expect to find in their new ally. “ It was evident,” 
Lord Wellesley WTote in April, 1804, “ that the Peshwa had 
“ only entered into the defensive alliance with the British 
“ Government, because his highness was convinced he had no 
“ otlier way of recovering any part of his just authority, or of 
“ maintaining tranquillity in his empire. The state of his high- 
“ affairs talcing a favourable tartt, his highness, supported 

“ by the sentiments of the different branches of the Mahratta 
“ empire, would be desirous of annulling the engagements he had 
“ made with the British Government.'' The events of the last 
few years afford the best development of Bajee Eao’s acUial dis- 
position towards us, after the lapse of ten years had enabled 
him to derive all the benefit he could reap from our alliance, 
towards the consolidation of his own powder, and to court in 
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«ecurity the general sentiment of the Mahratta nation, which 
had been thus designated as the foundation of some future 
.rupture of this unnatural association. 

At the courts of tlic tlirec remaining powers, with whom 
subsidiary alliances had been formed, the ascendancy of the 
British influence was so firmly fixed, that an opposite interest 
could scarwly be said to exist in them. The conviction at these 
courts of the greatness of our power, and of the utter hope*- 
lessness of any attempt to thwart our plans, caused them to 
give at once into the ])olicy of sparing no effort to secure our 
favour, on which rested all their hojjcs of prosperity. AYith 
the Gykwar, the ties were much closer drawn than with the 
Nizam or Teshwa ; the right of the British Government to 
interfere with certain qualifications in the internal administra. 
tion of the (!onntry being matter of stipulation by treaty with 
the state*. The My.sore Itaja is a prince of our own creation, 
and the Travancore Raja a minor : this last state, however, was 
never entitled to much consideration in the scale of native 
jwwers, and for some time w'as altogether govemol by Colonel 
Monro the resident, on whom the office of prime minister was 
conferred, with the title of Dew an. 

The disposition of the second class, viz. of protected states, 

* Tlic connexion with llie Gykwar was anomalous. Soon after the subsidiary 
alliance, the utter imbecility of Anund Rao, and the confusion introduced into his 
affairs by Arabs and bankers, who had been security for his debts, obliged the 
leading men of the state to solicit the Bombay government to take that security on 
itself, and to give its supijort to Seeta-ram, son of Ilaojec Appajee, as Dewan with 
full powers, in the hope of thus restoring order and litpiidating the debts. Tliis ar- 
rangement failing from Seeta-ram\ incapacity, he was deprived of power, and the 
administration placed in the liands of a commissioii, whereof the British Hesident 
was a member. Afterwards Anund Rao*s brother, Futteh Singh Gykwar, was 
brought forward and vested with the sole direction of affairs, under the resident's 
advice. This arrangement continued till Futteh Singh’s dcadi in 1818, Anund Rao 
Gykwar living as a cyplier in his own palace, where he was treated with every per- 
sonal attention ; but his constitutional imbecility continued. 
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varied of course, in a similar manner to that of those, whose 
connexion was of a subsidiary character. The Raja of Bhurt- 
poor’s object, in accepting protection in 1805-6 from a power, 
whose whole force he' conceived he had recently baffled, was to 
recover, without other equivalent than the nominal sacrifice of 
unrestrained latitude of jmlitical action, the fortress of Deeg, 
and the greater part of his territory, then in our hands. He 
has ever since viewed us with the most arrogant haughtiness, 
not exempt from suspicion, distrust, and fear. II is whole con- 
duct has shown him to be the most hostile in heart and dis- 
jmsition of all the princes of India. Feeling that his former 
success had made him the rallying })oint of disaffection from all 
quarters, he seemed evidently to court that dangerous pre-emi- 
nence, and to assume the attitude of one, that rather sought 
than avoided another occasion of trying his fortune agiiinst us : 
although in fact, ho secretly dreaded our jiower in the greatest 
degree. His policy was displayed in oj)enly thwarting and 
^ kritating us to the full extent of our forbearance ; but conceding 
immisdiatelv, when he found he coxdd safeh risk no further 
provocation. 

The other protected chiefs in that direction xvere generally 
well contented, with tht^ single excejjtiou of the IMacherree Raja, 
who, finding himself in the vicinity of the Jypoor state, wliich 
was distracted by internal faction and external attack, had at- 
tempted to avail himself of the opportunity of aggraiulizing his 
own territory, at the expense of a helj)less neighbour, and took 
occasion to seize upon some of his forts and villages. Our 
government, however, had interfered, and obliged the invader 
to make restitution ; and he had been further mulcted for de- 
laying instant obedience to the order for their evacuation. 

*Thc eastern Seikhs, whom the terror of the British name 
alone had saved from the arms of Runjeet Singh, and the Bun- 
delas, who felt indebted to it for a similar protection from Sind- 

e 
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heea’s officers, and from the marauders of the Nerbudda, were 
in every respect contented with the connexion, and evinced on 
all occasions, the most zealous attachment and obedience. Hut 
the Raja of Rewa, though he had, in the first instance, volun- 
tarily embraced the alliance, very soon afterwards had repented 
of the engagement, and was evidently anxious to take the first 
opportunity of shaking it off. It would have been unreasonable 
to have expected, that the disposition of such various allies 
should be universally favourable, without reference to the dif- 
ferent circumstances, attending the contraction of the alliance, 
or to the capricious views, which the native princes are so apt 
to entertain, of what is best for their present interest. In the 
widely extended sphere of our alliances, it was natural, that 
several of the confederates should be disaffected, many lukewarm, 
and few zealous for the maintenance of the system of general re- 
gulation we had introduced. The greatest forbearance towards 
all these different sentiments, and extreme moderation and con- 
sistency in our dealings, were essential to our success in the 
management of the stupendous machine, whit*h we had or- 
ganized: particularly with a view to the possibility of still 
fiirther extension of the system at some futiiie })eriod. 

The states and powers of the third class, that is to say, those 
not directly under our influence, and with whom our connexion 
was that of mutual amity alone, were, the Sindhcea, the Bhoosla, 
and the Holkar families. British residents Avore stationed at 
the two former courts ; but none had ever residetl at the Holkai* 
Durbar. Indeed, since the derangement of Juswunt llao’s in- 
teflcct, and more csjmcially since his death, which occurred in 
1811, the power, which his personal ability had erected and 
maintained, was crumbling fast to pieces ; while Ameer Khan, 
jSrahomined Shah Khan, and other of his retainers, were raising 
themselves to consequence and independence on the ruins of 
the fortunes of his family. Juswunt Rao’s son and successor. 
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Mulhar llao, was a minor; and the intrigues of the women, 
superadded to the frequent mutiny of the troops for pay, and 
the gradual desertion of the different commanders to seek their 
fortune in a life of predatory adventure, were the only occur- 
rences to be found in the reports of the news-writers at this 
court. 

Sindheca, since the peace concluded with him in 1805, had 
steadily pursued the object of breaking the Ibrce and reducing 
the garrisons of the chiefs between the ('humbiil and tlie Ner- 
budda, so as to establish and consohdate his own powtT in that 
quarter. A person little conversant in the affairs of India, and 
observing on the map the uniform colouring of a given space, 
described as forming the dominions of a IMahratta chief, would 
l>e led to suppose, that his authority was peaceably established 
over the whole of that space, in like manner as the British au- 
thority is established within the districts marked as its immediate 
possessions. This, howev<‘r, is qiiiie inconsistent with the clia- 
racter of Mahratta conquest. Instead of commencing with the 
removal of the existing government, and the general as.sumption 
of the whole axithority to liimself^ a Mahratta clueftain begins, 
by appearing at the season of harvest, and demanding a con- 
sideration for his forbeariuice in witlilvolding the mischief he has 
it in his power to inflict. 'I’lie visit is annually repeated, and 
the demand proportionally enhanced. AMiatcvcr is thus exacted 
is called the Chout^ and the process of exaction a ISloolkgeeree 
(country-taking) expedition. When the same chieftain has been 
in the habit of continuing his annual exactions from a certain 
district for a number of successive years, he considers the practice 
of making them as a matter of right and pvojierty, and resents 
the interference of a stranger as an invasion of his property. In 
process of time, perhaps, he has a cantonmejit, or reduces a fort 
and establishes liimself in the neighbourhood; his exactions 
swell to the full amount of the revenue ; and, in the end, the 
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authorities, that may heretofore have retained the local ad- 
ministration by paying these exactions, will cither be superseded 
and reduced to mere cyjdiers, or be subdued and expelled by 
open force. The interval between the occurrence of this last 
act, and submission to the first exaction, will have been short or 
long, according as the opjmrtunity may have been favourable for 
encroachment, or as the party, tijmii whom it has been attempted, 
happened to possess the sagacity to j)erceive, and the means to 
resist, the obvious tendency of such a system. 

At the epoch of the settlement with Sindheea and Holkar 
in 1805, when the llritish (lovernment engaged not to interfere 
with the dependencies of those chieftains lying within certain 
limits ; that is to say, in Malw’a, Mewar, and Marwar (including 
Kota, Joudhpoor, and Oodeepoor) ; the dominions of both fa- 
milies exhibited every variety of the intermediate state above 
described. The towns and villages, of uhich they bail complete 
occupation, were <‘onipar,ativ<>ly tew, and were moreover scat- 
tered about in different directions, disconnected and inter- 
mingled one with another: cxce]>t in these few, the army of 
either chief was the whole machinery of his government, an^ 
was at all times kept in motion for the purpose of enforcing 
contributions from reluctant tributaries, who regularly resisted, 
and often successfully. Tuder these circumstances, the effect of 
thei peace concluded with the British was, merely to restrict the 
theatre of such warfare to their ow n assumed dominions, and to 
allow the employment of the whole military power of each with 
greater activity against his respective dependents and nominal 
subjects. Thus, the confusion in that quarter of India, to 
which their operations were thenceforth confined, was neces- 
sarily increased, rather than diminished, by the peace ; and one 
cannot wonder at the rapid rise of predatory hordes to power 
and consequence, under favour of such a state of affairs. Lord 
Wellesley’s plan for the suppression of this system was, to 
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extend his subsicUary alliances, wliicli he expected would have 
the effect of inducing the native ]>rinces to discard their military 
establishments, as an useless ex])euditure and needless incum- 
brance. This plan was, however, abandoned by Sir George 
Barlow, so far as Sindheea and Holkar were concerned ; indeed, 
their governments were so essentially mihtary, that it could 
scarcely have succeeded with tlu'm under any circumstances, 
unless, in progress of time, they should assume a more regular 
form. 


In ISO.'), and for sonie**years after, Dowlut Bao Sindheea 
apparently took but little (I^Ksonal interest in the administration 
of his affairs. Until 1809, his government was, indeed, one of 
continual shifts and momentary expedients, and his durbar a 
mere arena for the factions of a selfish aristocracy, whereon to 
bring to issue their struggles for wc'alth and pre-eminence. 
The natural death of Ambajee Inglia, the too powerful Sooba 
of Gwalior, and the violent one of' Surjee Bao, the father-in-law 
of Sindheea, both which oeeuned in 1809, enabled this j)rinee 
to introduce a ministry more dependent on hinist'lf. Since that 
year, the control of affairs had been in the hands of a banker of 
the name of Gokul-paruk, recommended to office by his financial 
ability, and held in cheek by the counteracting influence aiid 
rivalry of personal favourites. By skilfully managing tliis 
l)alance, Dowlut Bao had asserted and exercised a more direct 
personal control over the affairs of his principality, during the 
latter period. 

Up to 1810, Sindheea generally was in motion the whole of 
the favourable season, with the greater part of his army, em- 
ployed cither in punishing liis own refractory officers, or in 
Moolkgeerce expeditions in iVlahva, Bhopal, or Bajjmotana. 
Oojein was lus nominal cajMtal ; but, after the forcible re- 
sumption of the Soobadaree of Gwalior from the family of his 
deceased vassal Ambajee, he pitched his camp a short distance 
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to the south-west of that city and fortress; and, as his court 
has never been moved from the spot, except for occasional pil- 
grimages, a second city has arisen on the site of his encamp- 
ment, rivalling the old one in population at least, if not in the 
appearance and structure of its edifices. 

The great body of liis troops have continued to be distri- 
buted over the surface of the country, enforcing tribute in the 
usual way, and taking every opportunity, by the capture of for- 
tresses, and the seizure or expulsion of the petty Rajas and 
Chieftains in actual possession, to consolidate liis power, and 
acquire a firmer hold of what had hitherto been more nominally 
tlian really under his dominion. The principal and most 
efficient of Sindheea’s commanders employed on tliis service 
was Colonel Jean Baptiste Tdoze, a man of ambiguous parentage 
on the father’s side, liis mother having been a common woman 
of a camp bazar attached to some of the French battalions. 
He had, however, been brought up, if not acknowledged, by the 
French officer whose name he bears; and the wreck of the 
infantry trained by the officers of that nation w'as placed under 
his command, on their desertion in the course of the war. A 
considerable portion of Sindlieca’s artillery was also attsiched to 
this force : and, in the interval between the settlement of 1805 
and I..ord Hastings’ arrival as Governor-General, the forts and 
territories of Baluulur-gurh, Gurra-kota, Chanderee, Shceopoor, 
witli several others, had been wrested from their petty feudal 
lords by this commander. There were three other divisions of 
Sindheea’s troops employed in the same manner, and com- 
manded respectively by Bapoo Siiulheea, Jusw'unt Rao Bhdo 
(suct'essor to J uggoo Jiapoo deceased), and Amhajee Punt. A 
fifth corjis was stationed about liis person at Gw’alior, under 
command of one Jacob, a Portuguese halt-cast, Arratoon an 
Armenian, and some other officers of distinction. The strength 
of each of these corps w'as from seven or eight to ten thousand 
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men of all arms ; l3ut it fluctuated according to the personal 
views and interests of the respective commanders, who were in- 
dividually answerable to their troojw for 'pay, the greater part 
of Sindheea’s territories being jiarceUed out amongst them, and 
assigned in lots for the subsistence of the several divisions by 
the discretionary levy of exactions and contributions by each 
within the specified limits. TTiuler such a system, the Gwalior 
Durbar could not be expected to exercise a very active control 
over any of the Chiefs so employed ; indeed, the intercourse of 
each with the court was an uniform series of mutual deception 
and jealousy. 

The disposition of llic prince towju*ds the British Govern- 
ment must, on the whole, be considered to have been, up to 
1813 rather favourable than otherwise, lie found us punctual 
paymasters of the iinnual stipend of seven lack of rupees, agreed 
in November 1805 to be paid to him and his Chiefs. Nor had 
we, on any one occasion, interfered with the prosecution of his 
system of exaction u]) 0 )i the petty feudatories within the circle 
of his influence. Even when he sometimes exceeded his hmits, 
which, by the treaty of 180.5, he had engaged to consider as 
sacred, we had uniformly manifested the same indifference ; 
and, though free to claim the advantage for ourselves, had never 
step])cd forward t o thwart liis views of aggrandisement. Indeetl 
he had felt, that so long as he abstained from the territories of 
our actual allies, Ik; might fearlessly pursue his own schemes in 
any direction ; and, as there %vas still abundant scope for his 
ambition, as weU as ol employment for his military de- 
pendents, within the limits from which we had withdrawn, 
he had been sensible of no restraints from our neighbour- 
hood and superior power. Tliis disposition resulted from 

• In ibis year he received an eniissaiy from the Pushwa of the name of 
Ballaghee Punt. 
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his experience of our past conduct; but as there was no se- 
curity for our continuing to act on the same system, and as 
events seemed fast verging to that state, which must force on us 
the adoption of one, that could not but interfere with his plans 
and interests, it u as natural that he should entertain a jealousy 
of our views, proportionate to the sense of his own comparative 
inferiority. 

The disposition of Holkar’s court was similar; and its 
Sirdars seemed to consider it their policy to avoid giving offence 
to the liritisli Government, even when they affected personal 
independence. 

The resources of Ihigoojee llhoosla had been so reduced by 
the effects of the war of 180,0, which deprived him at once of 
Berar and Cuttack, that he was scarcely strong enough to 
defend his own dominions from the aggression of the lawless 
predatory bands, wliich had collected along the Nerbudda. 
The military establishments of this prince, with the exception 
of some corps of Arabs kept near the Baja's person, were un- 
doubtedly more defective than those of aiiy native potentate. 
While fewer European improvements had been grafted on the 
old Mahratta system, the latter had lost all those qualities that 
ever liad made it formidable. Indeed, so despicable was the cha- 
racter of his troops, that in 1809-10, Ameer Khan, a Patan 
officer in Holkar's service, and one of those? who was aspiring at 
independence, planned an attack on Nagix)or in combination 
with the Pindarees, and would assuredly have annihilated the 
jjower of Bagoojee, had not the British gratuitously aided liim in 
this extremity. A simultaneous movement from liindoostan 
and the Dukhun induced Ameer Khan to abandon the design. 
It was on this occasion, that a Madras and a Bengal force first 
met on the north of the- Nerbudda ; Colonel Sir Barry (]lose 
having advanced to Seronj, one of Ameer Khan’s principal pos- 
sessions, where he met t’olonel Martindell from Bundelkhund. 
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disposition towards ns was far from friendly, not- 
withstanding the service thus rendered him: his resentment 
for the loss of Berar and Cuttack overpowered any feeling of 
gratitude for this subse(|uent lienefit. Yet fear dictated to him 
Uie necessity, of keeping on the best terms with the British 
Government : for the idea of his ability to call in its aid, was 
his main security at this time against the ambitious designs of 
the adventurers in his neighbourhood. Under this conviction, 
he was nevertheless jealous in the extreme of his political in- 
dependence, and very averse to the formation of a specific de- 
fensive alliance of the same nature as those subsisting with the 
Nizam and Peshwa ; justly concluding it a sacrifice of his dignity 
and reputation among the states of India, to assume the ch^ 
racter of dependence on a British subsidiary force. 

Such being the feeling and disposition of the several great 
independent powers in India, there seemed little in their con- 
dition or motions calculated to excite any present alarm. As 
far as they were individually concerned, the object of the set- 
tlement of 1805-() appeared to liavc been attained ; their weak- 
ness afforded a security against any one of them meditating a 
separate hostile enterprise ; at the same time, that the balance 
then established remained unaltered, and the mutual jealousies 
relied upon as the guarantee against a second coalition were 
yet unextinguished. Nevertheless, there w^as an unsoundness 
m this system of our relations, which had been predicted by 
many, at the moment of their establishment on this basis. Its 
defects had begun to be apparent some time before 1814, and 
it could no longer be disguised, that the settlement of 1 805 was, 
after all, but an incomplete arrangement, which must ere long 
be entirely remodelled. It had become manifest that this set- 
tlement, or rather the state resulting from it, instead of having 
a tendency to wean the population of India from habits of 
military adventure, in which so large a portion of it had there- 
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tofore been bred, rather multiplied the inducements to engage 
in that course of life. The class addicted to such habits was 
evidently fast increasing. At the time of the settlement, though 
there were certatinly some bands of marauders and brigand, 
associated under different leaders for purposes of general de- 
predation, their number was not sufficient to attract notice, and 
it was thought that they must soon cither be dissolved through 
want of effectual bonds of union, or be incorporated with the 
troops of the regular powers, or, at any rate, that these latter, as 
soon as they were relieved from foreign wars and expeditions, 
would have the means, and see the advantage, of restraining 
bodies of men, who professedly subsisted on the plunder of their 
neighbours. Instead of this result, however, cither from weak- 
ness and indifference, or from some erroneous notion of the 
policy of favouring the lodgment, in their neighbourhood, of a 
military force, available as an addition to their own strength in 
the hour of need, without the charge of any regular pay or 
establishment, Sindheea and Holkar, if not active abettors of* 
the growth of these freebooters, were, at least, very lukewarm 
in their cffiwts for their suppression. Their only solicitude was 
directed towards preventing aggression on themselves, and 
establishing a sort of nominal authority over as large a portion 
of the class as could be induced to acknowledge their supremacy. 
They even made liberal assignments of land to effect this object; 
and if a leader of a durra of Pindarccs, so the associations were 
called, happened to make himself obnoxious, his ruin was at- 
tempted, by turning against him the arms of a rival leader ; 
without reflecting, that such a policy must, in its consequences, 
rather perpetuate than suppress the evil ; the ruin of one Chief 
serving but to consolidate the equally dangerous power of an- 
other. It is by no means improbable, that the Mahratta states 
viewed the increase of the Pindarees with an eye to eventual 
service from their arms ; for they avowedly attributed the dis- 
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asters of the operations of 1803 to their having imitated the 
European mode of warfare, and affected to believe, that, had 
they adhered to the Parthian method of their ancestors, the 
results of the contest would have been very different. The 
predatory hordes still j^ursucd the old method ; and the won- 
derful impunity and success with which tliey engaged in the 
most distant expeditions, passing the most formidable barriers 
of nature and of military art, and baffling every attempt to in- 
tercept their return, however well concerted, gave a colour of 
probability to this opinion : indeed, their calculation was erro- 
neous,in one particular only, viz. that there were no strong holds 
in India which t^ould hope to baffle our military skill, in case we 
should adopt the jdan of pursuing the depredators to their 
haunts. They were ignorant of the degree in which our means 
were superior to those of Aurung-Zeeb ; and recollecting that 
he, after having driven them into their fastnesses, could effect 
no more, readily gave into the belief, that the British power, now 
in its zenith, w'as only to be combated by the anns and arts 
with which Sevajee had foiled the Moghul in times of yore. 

It is immaterial, however, whether accrident or design had 
permitted the predatory hordes to gain the strength they liad 
attained in 1814. Their actual condition at that period en- 
titled them to be regarded as a distinct political interest of the 
day, requiring an equal exertion of vigilance and circimispection, 
as Hyder in the height of Ids power and inveterate animosity. 
The actual military force at the disposal of these associations 
amounted to 40,000 horse, inclusive of the Patans, who, though 
more orderly and better disciplined tlian the Pindarees of the 
Nerbudda, possessed the same character, and were similarly 
circumstanced in every resjxjct, supjwrting themselves entirely 
by depredation wherever they could practise it. This number 
would be doubled, were we to add the remainder of Holkar's 
troops of the irregular kind, which were daily deserting the 
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service of a falling house, in order to engage in the more pro^ 
htable career of predatory enterprise, and the loose cavalry 
establishments of Sindhcea and the Bhoosla, which were bound 
by no ties, but those of present entertainment, and were always 
in great arrear of pay. These materials formed the groundwork 
of an interest formidable at least to our repose, if not to our 
safety : and its centrical situation in- India, nearly equi-distant 
from the dominions of the three presidencies, imposed the 
necessity of the most extensive annual precautions of defence, 
in spite of which, the territories of our allies were continually 
overrun. On two occasions, once when they entered Guzerat 
in 1808-9, and again in 1812, when the Bengal provinces of 
Mirzapoor and Shaliabad were devastated, they penetrated into 
oiu immediate territories, which for years liad been exempt 
from such a calamity. The spirit of enterprise evinced on these 
occasions had much advanced the reputation of these associa- 
tions ; and, although they were not now united under any single 
head, there had grown up among them a principle of concert in 
prosecution of common objects, such as a man of siijierior energy 
and abilities, had such an one chanced to arise among them, 
might model into the same description of force that Tymoor 
and Jhungeez Khan liad directed to the devastation of the 
eastern world. The rise of Sevajee and of Hyder, both rapid 
and both formidable, was a proof that such tilings could take 
place in India as well as in other countries ; and the whole of 
the unsettled spirits of central India were exactly in the con- 
dition to engender such another conqueror. They resembled 
the bands of Companions that swarmed all over Europe in the 
fourteenth century, and wanted but a leader, whose standard 
they coidd rally round with confidence. The lawless and in- 
dependent character of the Pindarces, and the mode of their 
association, which rendered the Chiefs responsible to nobody 
for their acts, and made it impossible to hold any of the regular 
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powers legitimately answerable for their dangerous existence, 
were the circumstances that made it necessary to watch their 
motions with especial caution, in order to anticipate the effects 
of any sudden combination. With this view, the British power 
had interposed at once, when Ameer Khan had attempted to 
collect a large body together, in prosecution of his design upon 
the dominions of the Bhoosla Baja ; it being our uniform and 
avowed object to preserve things on their actual footing, and to 
prevent any of those fluctuations of power, which generally end 
in erecting a vigorous and ambitious domination on the ruins 
of a weak superannuated government. It was evidently not 
for our interest, that either the Pindarees or the Patans should 
build up such an edifice on the site of any of the regular states 
with which we were at that time connected ; and it was cer- 
tainly incumbent on our policy to make some effort to pre^ 
•vent it. 

A short sketch of the origin of the predatory hordes, passing 
under the general denomination of Pindarees, and of the Chiefs 
under whom their numbers were arrayed in 1814, will lead to a 
more distinct view of their actual condition at that time. The 
name of Pindara is coeval with the earliest invasions of Hin- 
doostan by the Mahrattas ; the actual derivation of the word is 
unknoum, notwithstanding the researches of several etymologists. 
The designation was applied to a soit of roving cavalry, that ac- 
companied the Peshwa's armies in their expeditions, rendering 
them much the same service as the Cossacks * perform for the 
armies of Bussia. When the Peshwas ceased to interfere per- 
sonally in the aflairs of Hindoostan, leaving that part of the 
Mahratta empire to the Sindheea and the Holkar Chieftains, 
the Pindarees were thenceforth ranged in two parties, assuming 


• Pindara seems to have die same reference to Pandour that Coziik has to 
Cossack. 
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respectively the appellation of Sindheea-shahee, or of Holkar- 
shahee, accordingly as they attached themselves to the fortunes 
of either family. They still preserved, however, all the pe- 
culiarities of their own mode of association; and the several 
leaders went over with their bands to one Chief or the other, 
as best suited their private interests, or those of their followers. 
In 1794, the principal leaders first obtained assignments of 
land from Sindheea, in the valley of the Nerbudda, and amongst 
the hills which skirt it on the north. From that time till about 
1800, there were two principal Chiefs, the brothers Heeroo and 
ilurun, whose standards were annually raised in that valley at 
the season of the Dussera*, (an annual festival that takes 
place at the end of October or beginning of November), as a 
rallying point for all loose spirits and unemployed military ad- 
venturers. Here they consulted upon the best means of pro- 
viding for the necessities of the year, by the exercise of rapine, 
accompanied by every enormity of fire and sword, upon the 
peaceful subjects of the regular governments. Until the close 
of the rains and the fall of the rivers, their horses were carefully 
trained, to prepare them for long marches and hard work. The 
rivers generally became fordable by the close of the Dussera. 
The horses were then shod, and a leader of tried courage 
and conduct having been chosen, all that were so inclined set 
forth on a foray or luhlmr, as it was called in the Pindaree no- 
menclature. These parties latterly consisted sometimes of’ 
several thousands. All were mounted, though not equally well ; 
out of a thousand, the proportion of good cavalry might be 
400 ; the favourite weapon was a bamboo spear from twelve to 
eighteen feet long ; but, as fire-arms were sometimes indispensa- 
ble for the attack of villages, it was a rule that every fifteenth 
or twentieth man of the fighting Pindarees should be armed 


• Vide Forbes's Oriental Memoirs. 
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with a matchlock. Of the . remaining 600, 400 were usually 
common looteeas^ indifferently mounted, and armed with every 
variety of weapon; and the rest slaves, attendants, and camp 
followers, mounted on tattoos or wild ponies, and keeping up 
with the luhbur in the best manner they could. It is not sur- 
prising, that a body so constituted, and moving without camp 
equipage of any kind, should traverse the whole of India in 
defiance of tlie most active pursuit by regular troops along the 
same line of march ; indeed, the rapidity with which they spread 
their devastations to the southern extremity of the Peshwa's 
and of the Nizam’s territories, over an extent of not less than 
seven degrees of latitude from the Nerbudda, baffled every 
attempt to interrupt or overtake them. The cruelties they 
perpetrated were beyond belief. As it was impossible for them 
to remain more than a few hours on the same spot, the utmost 
despatch was necessary in rifling any towns or villages into 
which they could force an entrance; every one, whose ap- 
pearance indicated the probability of liis possessing money, was 
immediately j)ut to the most horrid torture*, till he either 
pointed out his board, or died under the infliction. N othing 
was safe from the pursuit of Pindarac lust or avarice ; it was 
their common practice to burn and destroy what could not lx* 
carried away, and, in the w'antonness of barbarity, to ravish and 
murder women and children, under the eyes of their husbands 
and parents. 

In the infancy of the establishment of the Pindarecs on the 
banks of the Nerbudda, their devastations w’ere not carried to 


♦ A favourite mode of compulsion witli them was, to put hot aslics into a 
which they tied over the mouth and nostrils of their victim, whom they tlien 
thumped on the back till he inhaled the ashes. The elfect on the lungs ol* the 
sulfcrer was such, that few long survived the operation. Another common mode 
was, to throw the victim on his back, and place a plank or beam across his chest, on 
which two people pressed with their whole weight. 
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so great a distance as afterwards, when they began to ,feel their 
strength, and when the desolation of the immediate nei^bour- 
hood made it requisite to push their expeditions to a distance, 
in order to make them sufficiently productive. With the 
fruits of these expeditions, the Chiefs were from the first 
enabled to keep together a large military force without much 
territorial revenue, and to offer the occasional services of a part 
of their strength to Sindheea, llolkai’, and other neighbouring 
Chieftains, at a cheajier rate than the same amount of assistance 
was elsewhere procurable, lly means of further assignments ob- 
tained in rectnnpense for such services, and of conquests made 
by the bands thus kept together iq>on the Grassea (aboriginal) 
Bajas in the mountains bordering the Xerbudda, who had never 
yet submitted to the Mahrattas, the Pindaree Chiefs gradually 
extended their influence; while, at the same time, the re- 
putation of these successes brought additional sw^arras of ad- 
venturers to their standard. 

About the year 1800, the two Chiefs Ilecroo and Burun 
died either in the course of nature, or by violent means, the one 
at Nagpoor, and the other at Asseergurb. Both left sons ; the 
former. Dost Mahommed and A¥asil JMahommed ; the latter, the 
tw'o liajuns; but it was not till after some time that these 
individuals succeeded to any part of their fathers’ influence : the 
pre-eminence devolved, in the first instance, upon other Sirdars, 
according to their rejmtation and ability as leaders. Kureem 
Khan, a Holkar-shaliee Pindara, w^as the first who rose to con- 
secjuence after the death of the brotlicrs ; indeed, he was not 
altogether free from suspicion of having procured the death of 
Burun at Asscergurh. Kureem was an active, bold, and am- 
bitious adventurer, sufficiently devoid of principle to profit by 
the politics of the time. He commenced his career, by joining 
the rising fortunes of Jiiswunt Bao Holkar, with a considerable 
party of followers, jdedged to consider their* own and their 
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leader’s interest as inseparable. His services proved valuable to 
Holkar, and were suitably rewarded. . A short time after, he 
was bought over by Sindheea, who gave him the title of Nuwab, 
and several assignments of land in the valley, and above the 
ghats of the Nerbudda : thenceforth he has been regarded as 
a Sindheea-shahee Pindara, though frequently found in arms 
against the adherents of his nominal superior. He enlarged 
his possessions by interfering in the internal affairs of Bhopal, 
and in the contests of this state with the Bhoosla. After 
worsting the latter, he excited a civil wiu* in Bhopal; and 
giving his support to one party, was very near establishing his 
authority over the whole princij>ality ; but the state was saved 
by the personal courage and conduct of Vizier Mahommed, 
with the assistance of Dost Mahommed, the son of Heeroo, who 
liegan about that time to rise into notice as a rival of Kureem. 
During the prosecution of this ambitious course of self-ag- 
grandisement, there vras never any intermission of the systematic 
predatory expeditions, that still formed one of the main re- 
sources by which the chieftains maintained their military power. 
Sindheea himself, the Bhoosla Baja, and the Hindoo Chiefs of 
Bundelkhund, were the principal sufferers by their depredations 
at this period *. 

During the troubles of the Mahratta empire consequent 
upon the war with the British, Kureem Khan availed himself 
of the opportimity to seize on some possessions of Sindheea and 
of the Ptjshwa’s jageerdars in Malw’a ; insomuch, that after the 
conclusion of hostilities in the year 1806, he w’as in the oc- 
cupation of a territory of not less than eleven pergunnas, 
whereof the principal were Bairsea, Chipaneer, Ashtar, Shuja- 

♦ The tolerance of tliis practice may, in part, be accounted for by the recol- 
lection, that a predatory inroad is not considered derogatory to the dignity of a 
Mahratta government, which avowedly regards rapine as a legitimate resource of the 
state. 

£ 
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wulpoor, Saningpoor, Ichawur, and Sehoree, above the gh&ts of 
the Nerbudda, together with Sutwas, and other places withiii the 
valley. His annual land revenue from tliis territory exceeded 
fifteen lack of rupees, besides compensations for immunity from 
plunder, which he levied on most of the neighbouring Bajas 
and Chiefs. He had also built himself a fort in the part of his 
territory acquired from Bhopal, which was called, after him, 
Kureem-gurh. His power was now at the height ; for though 
there were several Pindaree leaders who liad never joined liis 
standard, and who even afiected a rivalry for the supremacy he 
had arrogated ; still there were none whose means or influence 
at all approximated to those of Kureem. Though himself in- 
dependent in every respect, and even an usurjier upon Sindlicea 
on more occasions than one, he still affected to be attached to 
that Chief’s interest, and to call himself a Sindheea-shahee Pin- 
dara, for the obvious puiqjose of retaining some claim to pro- 
tection in case of exigency. His power, however, excited that 
prince’s jealousy ; and in 1 8 ()f), very soon after the settlement 
with the English, Sindheea, by the proffer of his aid in the 
reduction of a fort (that, for want of artillery, had long baffled 
the attacks of Kureem), inveigled the Pindara to an interview, 
at which he seized his person, making a simultaneous attack on 
his camp, wliich was completely plundered. Kureem’s pos- 
sessions were then quickly recovered; and, for five years, he 
was himself detained a close prisoner in the dungeons of Gwalior. 
His durra, in the mean time, was not broken up, though re- 
duced to no more tlian two or three thousand horse, by the 
defection of the greater part of the sirdars of inferior note, who 
liad been tempted, in the full tide of his success, to unite their 
interest with liis. The fall of Kureem, however, strengthened 
the durras of other leaders, particularly of Chetoo or Scetoo, a 
Chief under whom the two Kajuns, sons of Burun, held a 
subordinate rank, and who had always been the avowed rival of 
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Kareeni) though hitherto the power of the latter had greatly 
preponderated. The party of Dost MaHommed also acquired a 
great accession of strength by the ruin of Kureem, whose durra 
had now little else than plunder to subsist upon. The search 
of this, however, it prosecuted with considerable success under 
Kureem’s deputies, and espcxiially one Namdar Khan, who 
made Sindlieea’s territories the principal theatre of his de- 
predations, in revenge for the treachery employed against his 
leader. In 1811, Kureem purchased his release from Sindheea 
for six lack of rupees, which were punctually paid through Zalim 
Singh of Kota. Keturning to the scene of his former power, he 
immediately raised fresh levies of infantry, and invited the Pin- 
daree Chiefs, who had before follow'cd his fortunes, to rally 
again round his standard. In a very short time he recovered 
the greater pari of the territory he had formerly j)ossessed, <and 
laid bis plans to effect a general combination of all the Pin- 
darees, preparatory to an expedition of more than ordinary 
moment. Even his rival Chectoo was induced to unite with 
his duiTa; and the Dussera of 1811 was celebrated by an as- 
semblage of not less than ii5,0()0 cavalry of all descriptions, 
l)esides several battalions of infantry newly raised for the pur- 
pose. Kureem proposed to lead tliis force immediately against 
Nagpoor, the w’eakness of which w'as notorious to all the Pin- 
darees, whose detached parties had, a short time before, suc- 
ceeded in carrying off* a considerable booty from a suburb of 
the city itself. The Bhoosla state had fortunately won over 
Cheetoo by the recent gi-ant of considerable jageers on the 
southern bank of the Nerbudda. He accordingly opposed the 
])roject, and reared wdth his durra in discontent. 

This division proved the min of Kureem, who had a second 
time awakened Sindheea’s jealousy to such a degree, that J uggoo 
Bapoo, one of Sindheea’s principal officers, was sent wdth a.s 
large a force as could be collected, and with a reinforcement of 

£ 2 
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^4ome battalions of Holkar, to endeavour to chastise the pre- 
sumption of this upstart. There is reason to believe, that this 
enterprise was promoted by Cheetoo, who feared the con- 
sequences of having thwarted the designs of Kureem in respect 
to Nagpoor; at all events, he was the main instrument of its 
success, and the person who derived the greatest advantages ; 
the major part of his late rival’s possessions being allotted by 
Sindheea as his share of the spoil. Kureem, expecting from Chee- 
too at least neutrality and indifference to his fate, advanced 
boldly to encounter Juggoo Eajioo. His rival, however, took 
an active part against him, so that he was completely defeatetl 
near Munohur-Thana, and obliged to fly with a few adherents, 
and seek refuge in the camp of Ameer Khan beyond the 
Chumbul. The strong representations of Sindheea and Holkar 
obliged the Patan Chief to place him in a kind of restraint, in 
which ho remained until the end of 1816. His durra again 
declined to a secondary condition in comparison with that of 
Cheetoo, at whose cantonment of Nemawur, on the Nerbudda, 
not less than 15,000 horse now annually assembled at the 
Dusscra festival, to issue forth under a leader of his nomination, 
in whatever direction he might prescribe. 

In 1814, the following was supposed to be tlie relative 
strength of the Pindaree durras; Cheetoo 5000 good horse; 
total of all descriptions about 10,000, exclusive of the Holkar- 
shahec Pindarees, mustering from 4 to 5000 more, who 
latterly attached themselves chiefly to his standard. The re- 
mains of Kureem ’s durra amounted to 2000 good horse; total 
of every description, at least 4000. Under Dost Mahommed 
6000, with the usual proportion of the best quality ; this Chief 
held considerable jageers above the ghdts of me Nerbudda, 
and usually cantoned in the BhopS,! territory. There were, 
moreover, at least 6 or 8000 horse, under independent leaders 
of inferior note, who joined one or other of the superior Chiefs, 
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as occasion suited. The jiarty that penetrated into the district of 
Mirzapoor through Bewa was of the durra of Kureem,. who 
planned the expedition a short time before his second falL It 
was led by Fazil Khan, and, turning east as soon as it reachetl 
the Mirzapoor frontier, advanced to the neighbourhood of Gya, 
and then disappeared up the course of the Soane, before a 
single soldier from any British cantonment could come up with 
its track. Suc^ was the anomalous and undehnable power that 
had grown up into consequence out of the political settlement 
of -1805-f). Its leading feature was hostility to all reguliir go- 
vernments, and of e<nirs<* most jiarticularly to ourselves and our 
allies, insomuch as to impose tlu* necessity of constant vigilance 
along the whole extent of the south-west frontier of the Bengal 
presidency ; wdiile, for the security of the Dukhun, the sub- 
sidiary forces of the Nizam and Peshwa were annually obliged 
to move to the northern frontier of their res})ective territories, 
notwithstanding which j>recautions, the dominions of those 
states were continually penetrated and overrun. 

Ameer Khan and jVIahonuned-Shah Khan, the two Paton 
Chiefs, who were rising into a similar and equally formidable 
pre-eminence, commanded forces of a very ditferent description 
from those of the Pindaree Chiefs, though actuated by the same 
l)retlatory spirit : each of them, besides horse, had lai^e bodies 
of infantry and several guns. Mahommed-shah Khan's infantry 
were the old battalions of I’ukojee IJolkar, undoubtedly the best 
in India not under tlie actual command of European officers. 
Ameer Khan's were scarc(‘ly inferior. 'I’ho cavalry were besides 
paid by the month, instead of living avowcnlly on plunder alone, 
like the Pindarees. Indeed, the grand difference between the two 
classes was, that the Patans were bandetl together for the pur- 
pose of preying on governments and pou erful Chiefs. Tp this 
end, their force moved about with the materials of regular 
battles and sieges, so as to work on the fears of princes and men 
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in power, extorting contributions and other advantages from 
them, by such intimidation as an eilicient army only could 
impress. Whereas the object of the Pindarees was general 
rapine ; they preyed upon the population at large, without ar- 
rogating an ability to cope with the established governments ; 
their form and constitution, therefore, were framed with a view 
to this exclusive purpose. 

Rajpootana was the principal area for the exhibition of the 
species of depredation practised by the Patan leaders. The 
nature of tlie principalities of that tract, each of which was a 
petty feodal government, at war with its neighbours and with 
its own vassals, seemed to mark it out as their destined prey. 
Nor was it a new game that they were playing in that quarter ; 
they merely followed up what Sindlieea and Holkar had long 
been habitually pursuing. Indeed, although the objects of the 
Patan Chiefe were wholly personal, and jwosecuted with perfect 
independence of each other, still they represented the Holkar 
interest in the country, and had introduced their forces under 
sanction of that name. The very means they possessed, viz. the 
artillery and regular battalions, had belonged to the Holkar 
family, though now employed in supporting and establishing an 
interest virtually distinct. 

Notwithstanding this virtual independence of the Pataus, 
Sindheea did not leave them in the undisputed enjoyment of 
the contributions and other advantages to be extorted from 
Rajpootana. A division of his army, under Rapoo Sindheea, lay 
at Ajimeer, acting precisely on the principles of the Patans, 
and living on the plunder it could exact from Jypoor and 
Joudhpoor. Another force was stationed in the Oodeepoor ter- 
ritory, encroaching on the power and possessions of the Raja 
there, and devastating the country. The Rajpoots, however, 
were considerably more jealous of Sindheea’s apparently con- 
solidated jmwer than of the Patan Chiefs, whose very loose 
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connexion with the Holkar family gave them the character of 
mercenaries, who, for objects of private interest, might be hired 
and discharged at pleasure. Thus in 1809, when Sindheea 
seemed to meditate an invasion of the Joudhpoor territory with 
a very considerable force, the Itaja called in Mahommed-Shah 
Khan, and took his army into pay for llie purpose of repelling 
the attack. 

This facility of tranferring their services according to their 
personal views, gave the Patan Cliiefs the fiirther advantage 
over Sindlicea and his commanders, of a pretext and power to 
interfere in the passing intrigues amongst the Rajpoots them- 
selves, and to become partisans of the several factions, from 
each of which they took care to reap some personal advantage. 
So long as they had the prospect of such recompense, they were 
not over-scrupulous of the means of earning it. Ameer Khan 
twice sold his services for the treacherous assassination of oIj- 
noxious persons, and accomplished his purpose on both occasion.s 
at conferences held under the most solemn guarantees. This 
Chief M'as the acknowledged head of the Patan interest. His 
views oi’ ambition were, however, not confined to Rajpootana 
until 1814 ; when, finding from the activity of our preparations, 
whenever he seemed to be meditating an entei-prise against the 
Rhoosla, that we were resolved to prevent liis aggrandisement 
in that quarter, he moved from Malwa across the Chumbul 
towards Rajpootana ; and liaving strengthened his interest at 
the durbar of Holkar (then held at Rampoorar-Bhanpoora), 
took upon liimself the supreme management of the Patan 
forces and interests. Mahommed-Shah Khan, .Tumsheed Khan, 
and the other sirdars, agreed to act in subordination to liim. 
The former of these dying about the end of 1814, the troops 
he had commanded became incor})orated with those under 
the personal command of Ameer Khan. This military ad- 
venturer was thus placed at the head of a force of at least 
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30,000 hoAae and foot, furnished ivith an artillery well manned 
and served; yet he had no claim to be recognised as a substantive 
power, though no one of the regular governments could fairly 
be held responsible for his acts. The field of his operations lay 
in a quarter where there was every likelihood of his coming ere 
long into contact with the Hritish Government, or with those 
under its protection. 

Against this power, as well as the Pindarees, we M ere obliged 
to be continually armed, and on the alert. The want of any 
determinate territory or home, or of any other stake to be 
iiazarded by the first act of hostility, left us entirely without 
security for their peaceable demeanour ; there was nothing to re^ 
strain them but mere motives of convenience, and the sense that 
the calculation of the chances of success M'as against them. This, 
hoM’ever, was the result of continual and most expensive pre- 
paration, the necessity of which Mas a part of the evil that 
required a remedy. 

Such was the state of India at the beginning of the year 
1814. In the subsequent chapters, the events M’bicb led to the 
final (atastrophe of the year 18] 7-1 8 will be traced through 
the intermediate period, with as much conciseness as may bt* 
found consistent with the object of exhibiting a distinct view of 
the origin of those occurrences, and the share which the conduct 
of the British Government may have had in producing them. 
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Nipal AVar— Governor-General leaves the Presidency— Intentions respecting pre- 
datory Iwinds— defensive plans — that adopted — reasons — intrigues afoot — ^llhopCil 
and Sagur alliance resolved on— condition of Bho[.al — designs of Mahrattas 
thereon — Chief applies for British protection — terms offered— consequent mili- 
tary arrangements — progress of negotiation— communication to Sindheea — ^liow 
received by him— Bhcnisla— and Peshwa — influence of Ni|'alcse war— operations 
in tliat <juarter — disasters — further preparations — successful close of the Cam- 
paign-Preparations — in the Dukhun — on S. W. frontier of Ilindoostan — aug- 
mentation of Bengal army — tranquillity of the season — Conduct of Bhopal — its 
Vakeel dismissed— comm uniciition thereof— Reflections. 


The negotiations wliieh had been for some time pending with 
the Goorkha government of Niprd *, respecting its usurpations 
on our northern frontier, were, in ^lay 1814, brought to the 
issue of open war, by its countenance of the murder of some 
of our people, who had been placetl iii charge of the usuiped 
and resumed villages in the Gdruckpoor district, after the 
llritish Government had recovered possession without meeting 
with any resistance by a military force. The extreme un- 
healthiness of the lowlands, stretching along the foot of the 
whole range in which Ni])iil is situated, rendered it ne- 
cessary to wait the arrival of the cold season, before commencing 
active operations to avenge this outrage. The IVIarquess of 

* The reader, who wishes to know more of this new and rising frontier sUte, is 
referred to the pages of Kirkpatrick. 
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Hastings had previously resolved to make a tour through the 
western provinces of the Bengal presidency, in order to visit 
the different military stations, and inform himself, by personal 
observation, of the actual state of affairs in the interior. In 
prosecution of this intention, he left Calcutta in June of that 
year, and arrived at Cawnpoor about the end of Septemlier, 
proceeding up the Ganges by the usual and tedious navigation. 
The period of the journey was occupied in preparation for the 
approaching contest with the Nipalesc, and in arming the south- 
western frontier of the Bengal territories, and the northern 
frontier of our allies in the Dukhun, against the probable repe- 
tition of attempts by the Pindarees. 

It had been resolved by the Supreme Government, on the 
eve of the Governor-General’s departure from the presidency, 
to make a strong representation of the formidable and rapidly 
augmenting power of the predatory associations to the home 
authorities, with the view of impressing them with the like 
conviction of the danger to the British interests, arising from 
the continuance and progressive increase of bodies so capable of 
acquiring a mischievous pre-eminence, and of receiving their 
sanction for the prosecution of a systematic combination of 
measures, for the suppression of this growing evil. It was 
^^eed on all hands, that the necessity of such measures would 
soon be forced upon us ; and it was consequently essential, that 
those entrusted with the direction in England, should thus 
early be apprised of the actual posture of affairs, and of the 
views respecting them, entertained by those who had the means 
of closer observation. There seemed to be time to wait the 
effiict of this representation; for there was no reason at the 
date when it was made, to expect the occurrence of any thing to 
demand immediate operations in the quarter where the Pin- 
darees and Patans had fixed themselves, while the Indian go- 
vernment found intermediate employuient in the war with the 
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Nip^lese. For the present, therefore, it was de^ed advisable 
to dispose our means in a defensive attitude, sufficient to {«e- 
vent or repel incursions ; and neither to advance to attack the 
Pindarees in their haunts, nor commence that extended plan of 
connected movements, which, though necessary to the entire 
suppression of these predatory hordes, might idarm the inde- 
pendent states by its contrast with our recent system of general 
and scrupulous neutrality. 

The most effectual defensive measure, and the one most' 
durable in every point of view, seemed to be, the establishment 
of fa subsidiary alliance wdth the llhoosla Baja, whereby the 
whole of our most exjwsed frontier, viz. the line from Bundel- 
khund to Cuttack, defended by the single position of IVIid- 
napore, where a regular battalion was stationed, would thence- 
forth be skirted by the dominions of a power in strict alliance; 
and a force upon the Nerbudda, communicating on one hand 
with the southernmost position of Bundelkhund, and on the 
other with the troops at the northernmost point of the Nizam’s 
dominions, would completely guard the whole line of our pos- 
sessions and those of our allies, as far as it w'as possible to protect 
them against an enemy so active and impenetrable as the Pin- 
dara. ’Iliis w'as a project nowise novek The British Govern- 
ment had, for several years, been endeavouring to prevail on 
Kagoojee Bhoosla to accede to such a proposition, but could 
never conquer his repugnance and distrust. The negotiations 
for the purpose, wliicli had been open since 18lJ?, were finally 
closed while the Governor-General w'as on his progress up the 
river, by a decided refusal on the part of the Baja. 

The best alternative that ]>resented itself on failure of the 
Nagpoor connexion was, to extend the chain of positions from 
Bundelkhund to the Nerbudda, by means of a connexion with 
the states of Sagur and Bhopal, and thereby draw a similar 
defensive line westward of the Nagpoor territories. The 

F 2 
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necessity of adopting this alternative, should operations ever be 
undertaken without the co-operation of the llhoosla, was fully 
acknowledged in the course of those discussions upon the prac- 
ticability and mode of suppressing the predatory associations, 
which had preceded the representation to the home authorities ; 
but it formed part of that extended system, which it had been 
resolved not to commence upon for the present, in fear of 
alarming the independent states. Wherefore, although Lord 
Hastings resolved in the end to adopt this course, he would 
have deferred so doing, notwithstanding the disap})ointment in 
respect to NAg{)oor, had not some indications appeared of a 
combination amongst the Mahratta powers, the danger of which 
required to be anticipated. 

At the timfe of rejecting our alliance, it was discovered, that 
the Bhoosla was actually engaged in negotiating one of an 
offensive and defensive character with Sindheea, for the sub- 
jugation of the Bhopdl principality by their joint arms. One 
of the ostensible pretexts for this confederacy was, the necessity 
of a counter-preparation against^ the ambitious projects of the 
British Government, which were inferred, as well from the 
attempt to establish our influence at NAgpoor, as from the stir 
of our military preparation, which denoted that active operations 
were meditated in some quarter or other, though the immediate 
direction was at that time involved in mystery. Sindheea’s 
jealousy, ever keenly attentive to all our movements, was 
redoubled by this show of ^preparation ; and it soon became 
evident from liis conduct towards the Pindarccs, that, wliatever 
might have been his previous intention, he had now no wish to 
suppress them. As' a further consequence of this jealousy, 
intrigue began to be busy at the quarters of Ameer Khan and 
the durbar * of Holkar, and evcii with Bunjeet Singh, the ruler 

* At the court of Holkar, affairs were at this time in the hands of Mynce Baee 
and TantccaAlcek-hur, with whom Sindheea had considerable influence. The minister, 
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of the Funjdb Seikhs. The Peshwa was suspigcted to have 
joined these intrigues thus early, if not to have been the first 
author and instigator of them ; a change having been observed 
in his conduct some time before, which will presently be more 
particularly adverted to. It is difficult exactly to define the 
immediate objects or extent of these intrigues ; whether merely 
defensive against any supposed designs on our part, for the 
fiirther extension of our dominion, in a manner injurious to the 
interests of the contracting parties ; or offensive also, in case 
of a favourable opportunity. The advance of Runjeet Singh’iS 
army to a position threatening the territory of the protected 
Seikhs, which took place immediately after the division at 
Soodeeana, under Sir David Ochterlony, was moved into the 
hills to attack Umeer Singh, and the concentration of the Patans 
under Ameer Klian, which occurred at a critical moment, and 
within a few marches of our Agra frontier, afford reason to 
suspect that the object of the confederacy was not purely de- 

Tanteca, paid a visit to Gwalior early in 1815, in order to negotiate a trep.ty of closer 
union and concert between the two families, for the prosecution of common objects, 
under the general direction of tlie Peshwa, as supreme head of the Mahratta empire. 
The conciliation of the Pindarees by territorial grants in tike rcsjicctivc dominions of 
both the families, and the concentration of the military force of both states for the 
prosecution of ambitious designs against the Raj}xx)ts, were the most striking articles 
of this offensive and defensive alliance, apparent on the face of the copies of this 
agreement, delivered in the sequel. There is reason, however, to believe that there 
were other secret articles, which have not even yet been divulged. Indeed it is well 
known, that there was one such article levelled against Ameer Khan, and more than 
suspected, upon many accounts, that another aimed at the diminution or subverrion 
of the British interest. In the end, the negotiation came to nothing, from a strong 
surmise, that Sindheea'^s main object was to establish his influence at the court of 
JVIulhar Rao, for the purjiose of supplanting the family in their possessions. An 
opposite faction was also at work, and Tanteea Aleek-hur, with Mynee Baee, 
yielded very soon after to Balaram Set and Toolsec Baee, whereof the former was 
favourable to Ameer Khan and the Patans and jealous of Sindheea. 
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fensive : but t^s is a point it is no loi^r important to in- 
vestigate. 

No sooner was Lord Hastings apprised of these intrigues, 
than he saw at once that their immediate result must have been^ 
the consolidation of the Mahratta power over the whole tract, 
separating the Bengal territories from those of our allies in the 
Dukhun, which must not only have cut oflE* the Bhoosla for ever 
from any connexion with us, by rivetting his dependence on 
Sindheea, but have deprived us of the alternative offered in the 
connexion of Bhopal, by the previous subjugation of that state. 
Urged by these considerations, he resolved no longer to hesitate 
in stepping forward to complete his defensive arrangements, by 
forming a connexion with Bhopal and Sdgur, in despite of any 
efforts by the regular independent powers to counteract the 
design. It certainly was a bold stroke of policy ; but it pre- 
sented the double advantage of thwarting Sindheea’s apparent 
design of establishing his influence over Nagpoor, and of 
rescuing another principality, whose existence jnomised us 
many most essential benefits ; moreover, it served to complete 
those defensive measures, which the suspected disposition of 
the regular powers, and their present undisguised encourage- 
ment of the predatory bands, rendered more necessary than 
ever for the security of our own provinces. Perhaps the very 
imposing boldness of the step, wliich exhibited a degree of 
vigour and resolution proportionate to the certainty of giving 
offence, was its best recommendation to his lordship’s mind; 
inasmuch as it was calculated to impress on the native princes 
a sense of the vigilance and confidence of his administration. 

A brief notice of the condition of Bhopdl will not be here 
out of place. The territory of this state lies in the valley of 
the Nerbudda, and above the hills to the north, between the 
77th and 78th degrees of east longitude. The government has 
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been vested in a Patan family since the days of Auning*neebi 
The reigning Chief in 1814 was Vizier Mahommed^ who had 
acquired the succession, rather by proving himself the fittest of 
the family to sustain its declining fortunes in arduous times, 
than as the lavdul heir bj the rules c^hereditary descent. The 
family had preserved their political independence against the 
most active efforts of the Mahrattas in the fulness of their 
military preponderance; although their position immediately 
between the Bhoosla and the Sindlieea made their territory fibe 
particular object of Mahratta jealousy, and presented, as long 
as it should remain inviolate, an efiectual bar to the consoli- 
dation of the infiuence of tliat nation in tins part of India. On 
a former occasion, when General Goddard was sent by Warren 
Hastings with an expedition from Hiudoostan, in execution of 
his sagacious plan of alarming the Mahratta powers, then con- 
federated against us, into the acceptance of liis own terms 
of |)eace, by penetrating through the very heart of their pos- 
sessions, the existence of this independent principality was one 
of the principal encouragements to make the attempt. The 
family are still in possession of the strongest testimonials from 
General Goddard of the important services rendered him by the 
reigning Nuwab; indeed, the ultimate success of the enter- 
prise, and the final accomplishment of that officer’s wonderful 
march across an enemy’s country all the way to Surat, were 
mainly to be attributed to his having foirnd this principality in 
a state of independence and hostility to the Mahrattas midway 
on his line of march. 

The importance of saving such a friend, when a hostile com- 
bination of the Mahrattas was to be apprehended, must be 
obvious enough. Already, in execution of the offensive and de- 
fensive engagements between Sindheea and the Bhoosla, was the 
best appointed force of the former, tliat commanded by Colonel 
Baptiste, on one part of the frontier ; while Sudeek Ulee Khan, 
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with the troops of N^gppor, ^pproachod it oi^ the oppoi^ito .sido • 
wd another. divi^sion of Sindhoea’s troops, that under JuswmotBao 
Bhdo, was also in the neighbourhood. No time ;vvas to be l(Q9t. 
Sindheea had before frequently attacked this state, and ev^ 
besieged its capital, but without success, owing partly to the in- 
capacity of the commanders he employed and their general 
ignorance of the mode of attacking fortified places, and partly 
to the gallantry and skill of Vizier Mahommed's defence. The 
Maha-Baja, however, had never l)efore entered Bhopal with so 
efficient an anny, and Baptiste’s knowledge of European tactics 
and long and successful practice in the various sieges he had 
hitherto conducted, seemed to leave but little hope that the 
Vizier would be able to save himself and his dominions on this 
occasion. 

His perpetual hostility to the Mahrattas had naturally made 
him look to us as a resource in the hour of extremity ; and that 
hour was now' fast approacliing. lie was accordingly induced 
to make a very earnest solicitation for our support ; and for tliat 
purpose despatched an agent to Dehlee, who waited on Mr. 
Metcalfe the British resident there, and submitted, on behalf 
of his master, a specific proposition to be admitted within the 
pale of our protection. His application had reached tlic Go- 
vernor-General a short time before he had made his deter- 
mination, which w'as not finally resolved on until the beginning 
of October. When his mind was fully made up on the matter, 
he lost no time in instructing Mr. Metcalfe to entertain the 
proposition, and, in case the agent should be furnished with 
powers sufficiently ample and explicit, to conclude with him an 
engagement on the following basis — “ The British Goyernment 
“ to afford its protection against the present designs of Sindheea 
“ and the Bhoosla, and a perjietual guarantee for the future ; 
“ the Nuwab to be left in complete independence in the 
“ management of his internal administration ; — the British troops 
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to have free ingress and egress through the Bhopdl territories, 
•** together with every facility in the provision of their supplies 
and necessaries — a fortress to be delivered as a present d^dt, 
" and, eventually, a spot to be allotted for a cantonment or pCT- 
** manent station — ^the Nuwab to renounce all connexion with 
“ the Findarees, and not to negotiate with other powers, except 
“ in concert with the Fritish Government, abiding by its ar- 
“ bitration in all difierences with them.” However, as it was 
thought proper to hold out the prospect of some advantage by 
way of inducement to enter into an alliance of this nature, the 
recovery of all the territories of the stjite, then in the hands of 
the Findarees, was to be proposed, and the Governor-General 
prepared himself to abandon the claim of a money consideration 
for the expense of defending the territory, though the demand 
of a proportion of the charge, if contested, was not to be hastily 
relinquished. 

The negotiation with the legitimate Chief of SAgur was in- 
trusted to the political agent in Ilundelkhund, IMr. Wauchope, 
and the basis of the connexion to be offered and concluded was 
precisely the same : a large proportion of the expense, it was, 
however, confidently expected, would be borne by the Nana. 
On discovery that the agent of Dehlee had not full powers from 
the Nuwab of Fhopal, both negotiations were removed to Bun- 
delkhund, which, from its vicinity to the two districts, seemed 
to be the most convenient spot for conducting them. 

In support of the course of policy thus resolved upon, the 
troops in Bundelkhund •were reinforced, and held in readiness ; 
the Nizam’s subsidiary force ordered to advance immediately 
from Jfilna to EUichpoor, near the northern extremity of the 
valley of Berar ; the Foona subsidiary force to hold itself in 
readiness to act in its support, by moving on .Tafeerabad, in the 
neighbourhood of Jdlna ; at the same time, the Bombay govern- 
ment was directed to draw together the whole of the Guzerat 
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troops at some, point eastward of that province. The object of 
these military arrangements was to overawe the Mahratta powers 
and predatory bands, in the event of their evincing an inclina. 
tion to obstruct the execution of the treaties which might be 
concluded. Colonel Doveton, the commandant of the Nizam 
subsidiary force, began his inarch from J^lna on the 3d No- 
vember 1814; and it was intended that, wdth this army, he 
should jKjnetrate into JlhopAl, to execute the protective sti- 
pulations of the treaty with the Nuwab Vizier. 

The negotiations having been thus opened, Mr. Wauchope 
addressed a letter to the Nuwab of Bhopal, explaining at length 
the terms on wdiich the Governor-General w^as disposed to 
receive that state under protection, in compliance with the 
solicitations of the agent of his court, preferred at ilehlee. He 
hinted also at the Nuwab’s bearing some part of the expense. 
An immediate answer was received from X’^izier Mahommed, 
agreeing to all the stijmlations projiosed, with exception of the 
delivery of a fort for a present depot, and of bearing a part of 
the expense. For the discussion of these two points he de- 
clared his intention of deputing an envoy, as soon as the return 
of the person he had sent to Dehlee, wiiidi was daily exjiected. 

Mr. Wauchojie had been placed in communication with the 
residents at the respective courts of SindlieeaandtheBhoosla, in 
order that he might keep them a})prised from time to time of 
the state and progress of the negotiations : and these residents 
had been instructed, so scxin as they should be advised of the 
adjustment of preliminaries, to explain fully to the respective 
courts the designs of the British Government, with the reasons 
for them, in such a manner, as they might deem least likely to 
create alarm. This lieing the first occasion of departure from 
the delicacy of interference we had hitherto so rigicHy observed, 
in respect to states circumstanced like Bhopal and Sflgur, it was 
deemed necessary that the British representatives at the courts 
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of the independent princes should be prepared, both to assert 
the right of extending the pale of our protection to any power 
free to contract, and to rebut any imputation of intended 
injury to their interests resulting from such extension in the 
particular instance, by showing it to be simply a necessary 
precaution for the support of our own defensive system, and 
by no means designed or intended to thwart their respective 
views. ’ 

The resident at Siadheca’s court (Mr. Richard Strachey), 
conceiving the Nuwab of Bhopal's unqualified assent to all the 
fundamental articles of t^e Govemor-Generars proposition to 
amount to a preliminary adjustment of the terms of alliance, 
proceeded forthwith to make the official communication to 
Sindheea of the intentions of the British Government in resjject 
to Bhopfil, on advice of the substance of the Xuwab’s reply to 
Mr. Wauchope. Sindheea, on receiving the communication, 
inveighed in the strongest terms against our interference with 
the affairs of BhopAl, declaring the principality to be one of his 
dependencies in Malwa, with which w'e were solemnly pledged 
by treaty to have no concern. The resident denied that it fell 
witliin the terms of the treaty, asserting it to be a free and 
independent state. Gopal Rao Bhao, who took a prominent 
j)art in the discussion, declared the several places which had 
been w’rested from Vizier Mahommed by Sindheea at different 
times, to be cessions in lieu of tribute justly due, the account of 
which was stiU unsettled, and represented our interference to 
prevent the enforcement of tliese his just dues, as tantamount 
to a positive declaration of war. In jmint of fact, according to 
the Mahratta notions of political justice, Sindheea had a good 
title to whatever he could extort from Bhopfil ; and, having 
been in the habit of making usurpations, and levying contri- 
butions on this territory as his peculiar and exclusive prey, he 
conceived no one else had any right to interpose. Tliis is the 
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he attedhed .to the wotd’tdepeadencjci^ St vrae no. 
'tenons, howey^, that Vu^r Mahommed had long maietoiaed 
B zotost glonoua struggle for his ind^iendienee, and neither had 
himself, nor had any of the< family before him, ever by twafy, 
far lother act of any kind, acknowledged the supremacy of any 
Hahratta state. The discussions on tins point grew partieulady 
warm, Sindheea taking an active personal part in them, and 
using language which might have been construed into menaae : 
and when, at the close of the interview, Mr. Strachey requested 
that Colonel Baptiste might be ordered to refrain from active 
hostility against BhopAl, until the Governor-General's instruc- 
tions upon the resident's report of the conference should arrive, 
the request was distinctly refused. Indeed, considming that 
there was yet no actual treaty concluded with BhopAl, the 
demand was, perhaps, rather premature. This conference took 
place on the last day of November ; and the tone then assumed 
by the durbar was nowise lowered at an interview obtained by 
IM&r. Strachey's moonshee three days after. 

Immediately on being a])pri.scd that this communication had 
been made to Sindhoea, the residents at the other Mahratta 
courts resolved very properly, no longer to defer a similar ex- 
planation. The NAgpoor Raja required time to consider of lus 
answer; but, on being pressed by Mr. Jenkins, privately assured 
that gentleman, that Sudeek Ulee Khan should be forbidden to 
join the army of Baptiste, or to act hostilely against Bho]>Al. 
It was ^ther ascertained, tliat this court would not oppose the 
advance of the subsidiary force at Ellichpoor through tlie 
portion of its territories which lay on the route from that 
station to Bhc^Al, in case events should require its movement 
in that situation. A private correspondence, however, was 
kept up the whole time between the Bhoosla and Sindheea ; and 
the intrigues, which had before been commenced in other 
quarters, were carried on with renewed activity. 
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i < TJie il^^shwar <»> lie^gl>iii£Dmed of 

Bcituh Govneiaitn^tSb in vespeet to BlK»p4]t profegsedto* bethijgUjr 
satisfiedi, be<au«e of •tlkei seeOnty tliat woii^ rasult totiie Jofeers 
of^aerefal of his dependants ia the neigjibouihood* AtnaamglA 
othecB, the Vinshoiekoer, in whose conoerno he tocd[ poiiticttlitf 
interest, had large possesakms about Ashta and : 3M:yawidpOOr, 
which the Pindarees - and Sindheea’s commanders were em» 
tinually plundering, and of the greater part of which >they had 
already divested him. 

Notwithstanding the exterior appearance of amity assumed 
at Nagpoor and Poona, which, in the case of the fenmer, 
carried so &r as to produce an oih;r by Bagoojee of a body of 
his troops to be taken into British pay, ajiid the pressure of this 
offer with some importunity, there was still little, reasem to 
doubt that both these courts were heartily bent upon the com> 
bination, which accounts from every quarter during the months 
of November, December, and January, reported to be organiz- 
ing against the British power. Mahrattas, Patans, and Pin- 
darees, seemed tor the moment to liave forgotten all their mutual 
jealousies, under the notion, that the moment was near at hand, 
which would give the opporttmity of a successful rise against 
our galling superiority. The distvovery that w’e liad planned 
an extensive ivar in tlic hills, in which their reasonings from 
past history led them to antieijmte our certain failure and this 
anticipation was favoured by the untoward events that marked 
the opening of the campaign in that quarter, mainly contributed 
to lead all ranks to speculate on the speedy occurrence of such 
an opportunity. It was evident, however, that they were not 
yet prepared to act, nor had formed any consistent jJan of 
future conduct. 

To letum to the movements of the Governor-General: at the 
same time that he proffered protection to Bhopil and Sigur, 
and made those arrangements in support of that measure- which 
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^ye been dcitailed,; he. ,pnt four /divisions in ebndition to 
^ke the fidd .against the ^ipalese; two ai whichy tliose freon 
Heeruth and St^pdheeana, had actually penetrated into the bills 
before the e)ose of October. . The resources for these measures 
had been raised by the loan of a crore of rupees (l,Sd0,000/i 
sterling), obtained by Lord Hastings from the Nuwab Vizier, 
Ghazee Oodeen. Hyder, who had recently succeeded his father, 
Sadut Ulee Klian, on the Musnud of Oude. By this supply, th^ 
treasuries of the Bengd Provinces, which his Iprdship had found 
at a very low ebb, were at once placed in a condition to sup})ort 
operations on a most extensive scale. 

The failure before the stockaded hill and fort of Nala-panee^ 
in which Major-General Gillespie lost his life, occurred on the 
last day of October. The place was breached, and a second un- 
successful attempt made to carry it by storm on the 27th No- 
vember ; and, though by the effect of continual bombardment, 
and by cutting off the supplies of water, which were derived 
from without, the garrison was ultimately obliged to evacuate 
the position, and was cut up a Iktle in its retreat, by a party 
under Major Ludlow, still the sinister influence of these events, 
in damping the ardour of our own troops, and in giving courage 
to those of the enemy and hopes to the malcontents in every 
part of the ample surface of India, was for a long time counter- 
acted by no one brilliant exploit of our arms. Major-Gene^ 
Ochterlony had yet been able to cflect nothing against the 
strong position, in which he found Umeer Singh posted, on the 
heights of Bamgurh : and, although in the beginning of January, 
he, by a skilful manoeuvre, compelled the enemy to retire to the 
yet stronger range of Maldoun, there w^as little eclat in such 
success; and, in the interim, the year 1814 had closed with 
failures stiU more unpropitious than even these of Nala-iianee. 
On tiiie' 27th of December, Major-General Martindell, who had 
succeeded to Gillespie’s command, made a combined movement 
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to occupy two arms of the heights of Jytuk, whither Bunjoor 
^gh, son of Umeer Singh, had fallen back from Nahn. Tim 
operation was weU planned; but, failing on one arm itt con- 
sequence of the impetuosity of the troops, the general, instead 
of reinforcing the other, on which he had been successful, 
ordered a retreat, in the face of an enemy elated ivith this 
double success. This retrograde movement was of course fol- 
lowed up by the enemy, and attended with the loss of many 
valuable lives, and was regarded by the Nip^lese as an important 
victory. In addition to these checks, two detachments from the 
main army, which had been collected in Sarun, for the purpose 
of penetrating into the valley of Nipill and attacking the 
capital, were, on the new year's day, sur}>rised and cut off 
nearly to a man : an event which induced Major-Cieneral Marly 
to relinquish offensive measures altogether in that direction. 
Major-General I. S. AV^ood was similarly deterred from acting on 
the offensive, bv the result of two unsuccessful reconnoissances 
of the enemy's force opposed to him in the quarter north of 
Gdruckpoor, wherein much ammunition w^as exjjendcd and 
several lives lost, without any ecjuivalent or the gain of a single 
object. 

The coincidence of so many untowanl events, at the precise 
juncture when Sindlieea had assumed the decided tone which 
has been mentioned above, gave tlie ]Mar<juess of Hastings 
ground seriously to iipprehend that the crisis was imminent : 
had one other important check occurred in the months of 
January or February, it would probably have embroiled us 
with the whole of the native courts. The Governor-General 
resolved to be prepared for the worst at all points. Instead, 
however, of relaxing his exertions on the northern frontier, in 
consequence of the suspicious asjject of things on the south auid 
west, his judgment dictated the necessity of putting forth his 
whole strength in that (piartcr, in order, if possible, to secure 
some early success, signal enough to counterbalance the effect 
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Induced aa public opinion, by such a multipUdty of conse- 
cutive levezses. The several divisions employed against the hill 
country were, therefore, reinforced to the utmost possible ex- 
tent, thou^.at the hazard of weakening the defences of the 
aouthem frontier. The Sarun division was increased to nearly 
18,500 mai, whereof upwards of 3000 were Europeans. The 
command was also entrusted to another officer; but General 
Marly’s successor, Major-General George Wood, perplexed l|y 
the unknown dangers of the Sdl forest, which must of necessity 
be penetrated before reaching the hills, confined his efforts to 
some movements in the open Teraee, or lowland, on the hither 
side of the forest. The whole plan of the campaign in that 
quarter, as well as in Goruckpoor, where Major-General I. S: 
Wood commanded, was thus immediately frustrated for the 
season. The dawn of success was nevertheless soon visible on 
the west, where Major-General Ochterlony began by reducing 
the forts of the Bamgurh range, which had been left garrisoned, 
when Umeer Singh had retired on Mal^oun. This favourable 
outset was quickly followed up in Khum^on, by an irregular 
force employed in that direction, under the command of Colonel 
Gardiner. His attempt to penetrate to Alinora, having shown 
this quarter to be a vulnerable point, a brigade of the regular 
army, under Colonel Nicolls, was pushed rapidly forwards. This 
officer, in the short space of less than a month, captured the city 
of Almora, after having defeated and slain the military governor 
opposed to him ; and effected the conquest of the whole pro- 
vince. The fall of Ahnora, however, did not take place before 
the 25th of ApriL In the interim, the heights of MaMoun* had 
been carried by General Ochterlony on the 15th; and Umeer 
Singh, who had shut himself up in the fortress of that name, 
was soon afterwards reduced to such extremity, as to be obliged 
to surrender on terms for himself and for his son, who was 


* Vide plate al the head of this dit^ter. 
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eqmdly hard »|nre8aed st'Jytuk. The wh<de the biE teaetj 
ftbmHdie 6^;ra to the Suhej, was thus left at our disposal on 
die dloee of the campaign : a result whieh completely redeemed 
the reverses of its commencement, -'and raised the repntaticm 
of the fiiitiah arms amongst the native powers of India, to a 
hhight proportionate to their sanguine expectations of defeat 
and disaster. 

gi The reader has been conducted thus suddenly to the ter- 
mination of the !Nip^ operations for this sciason, without regard 
to the order of time, or occurrence of intermediate events. We 
left the native powers in December, 1814, under a vei^ different 
impression respecting the war in the hill country, ftom that 
which was forced upon them in the following May. The mili- 
tary arrangements which had been made in October, for the 
support of the Bhopdl negotiations, were not of a magnitude 
to meet the extent of that combination, which seemed to be 
organizing against us in the course of December. Instead of 
being overawed by them, as had been expected, Sindhcea had 
openly declared his resolution not to desist from hostility 
against that principality ; and, as the Governor-General was 
determined to jjersevcre in the policy he had entered upon, it 
became necessary to extend the scale of preparation in that 
quarter, as well as to the north, so as to provide against all 
liazards. The whole disposable force of the Madras army was 
accordingly ordered into the held, under the personal command 
of Sir Thomas Ilislop ; by wliich means a body of 13,(XK) men was 
brought together on the northern frontier of the British posses- 
sions in the Dukliun, at a point ndience it could at any time 
move forward in support of the two subsidiary forces in ad- 
vance. lleinforcements were at the same time ordered into 
Guzeriit from the Bombay presidency ; and it was his lordship’s 
intention, in case matters should come to an actual rupture with 
Sindheca in confederacy with the Bhoosla and the predatory 
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Bfunrintirn" of oeotral India, immediately to assome the of* 
iensLYe cm the «de of the Dukhun, while he maintained sucdian 
attitude on that of Hindoostan, as he hoped would secure him 
ficom attack. This latter object, however, was not>^ easy ac- 
complishment, while the Nip41 war continued to reiq^dre such 
extraordinary exertions, 'l^iere had been at onepmfiodof the 
season, upwards of 45,000 * fighting men engaged either in the 
bilk or the Teraee. The military establishments of the Bengal 
i^:^dency wea'e, however, scarcely sufficient, even in ordinary 
times, to man a frontier of upwards of 1500 miles, from Sood- 
heeana to Cuttack, in such a manner as not to expose its weak- 
ness. Indeed, the whole frontier eastward of Mirzapoor was 
absolutely defenceless ; and the Pindaree incursion of 1812 had 
completely manifested our vulnerability in that quarter. In 
this emergency, the following were the measures adopted. It 
hysd heretofore been the practice to leave nearly all the civil 
duties of the western provinces to be executed by the regular 
snny ; by which means the battalions were broken into detach- 
ments, and their discipline and efficiency very much impaired. 
From these duties they were instantly relieved ; and until pro- 
vincial corps should have been formed for the purpose, the civil 
fffilcers were ordered to take into their service such temporary 
bodies of armed men, as they might be able to procure on tlie spur 
of the occasion. An arrangement was at the same time effected, 
whkdi contributed most materially to the advantageous display of 
the inadequate means left available for the defence of the pro- 
vinces ; viz. the calling out of the grenadier companies of the regi- 
ments of the line, not on actual service in the field, and forming 

* Accor^ipg to tbe retaros, there were at one. time in tlieiield, 

Regulars - . - . 33,059 

Irr^ulars - - . 13,570 

Making a total of 


46,629 
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them into indepeiident battalions ; while their place inllieearpe 
was directed to be filled up by supplemental companies. By tids 
measure, «i addition of seren battalions was at once made to 
the nominal force. Besides the above temporary expedients to 
meet tbe'^esent exigency, considerable levies of irregular horse 
and loot wm:e authorized; and Lord Hastings further deter- 
nnned to make a permanent addition of three regiments to the 
regular* army, and to form six provincial corps, for the mvii 
duties of the upper provinces. The irregular levies are of such 
a nature, as to be available the very moment they are raised ; 
mid as the individuals, especially of the horse, generally come 
Irom those ranks most likely to be opposed to us, their enlists 
ment is always a measure of obvious momentary expediency. 
'Hie new regiments could not be rendered fit for duty in the 
current season ; but the motive of this augmentation was a firm 
conviction of the insufficiency of the mfiitary establishment, 
even for ordinary times ; more particularly since the Ooorkha 
power had risen to such importance, that henceforth thttfixintier 
would require as much vigilance as the southern aiul western. 
The Burmese of A^a and Arracan had also lately assumed a 
tone which rendered it probable that it would soon Beeome 
necessary to have a pennanent force in this direction likewise ; 
and neither they nor the Nip&lese liad theretofore entered into 
the calculations which had regulated the extent of the Bengal 
establishments. Inclusive of all the provincial and local corps, 
this augmentation would still carry the Bengal army to no 
higher numerical amount than about 80,000 fighting men ; 
which would be the whole force relied on for the preservation 
and protection of half* a million of square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 40 millions, and a revenue of 12,000,000/. sterling. 

Such were the provisions made by the JMarquess of Hastings 


Including Oude and the protected states, but not the other presidendes. 
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tO:tneet the erisis expected to occur in the season of 1814-15. 
Had it h^pened then, instead of three years afterwards, these 
preparations would have been no more than sufficient The 
gloomy aspect of the campaign in the hills in January, induced 
Ins lordship to apply for two additional king’s regiments from 
the Cape and Mauritius ; and it was too late to countermand 
them, when the favourable turn of the tide had rendered thear 
presence unnecessary. The more requisite precaution of re- 
cruiting the finances of the government by a second loan' 
a crore of rupees from the hoards of the Nuwab Vizier, con- 
tributed not a little to the facility -with which these extensive 
arrangements were completed *. 

It was, of course, some time before the above preparations" 
could be put into a train of activity. The Madras army was 
not concentrated till March, when Sir Thomas Hislop assumed 
the command. Uy that time, however, it had become evident, 
that whatever necessity might have existed in December and 
January for military preparations on so large a scale, tlierc was 
Uttle'- chance that any part of the force assembled in every 
quarter would be called into active service this season. The 
interference we had already exerted in favour of BhopAl, backed 
by such an appearance of precautionary vigilance, had proved 
sufficient to save the principality. from attack; and the con- 
federates not having yet gone the length of agreeing iqron a 
specific plan of hostilities, which nothing on our part had oc- 
curred to pifecipitate, matters seemed, by gener^ consent, to be 
subsiding into a state of rejwse, which, though wakeful and 
feverish, yet promised to last out the season. The Bhoosla 
Raja, on our requisition, arrested the advance of his troops; 
and Sindheea, notwithstanding his bullying refusal to abstain 

* Upwards of half of the previous crore had been devoted by Uie council at 
Fort William to the paying off of on old loan, which imposed upon his Lordship the 
necessity of rainng this iiiither supply. 
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fix)m hostile measures tvhen requested by the resident^ took the 
first opportunity of quietly withdrawing his forces. A fiur 
occasion for so doing was offered by the violent conduct of 
Juswunt Rao Bhdo, whose differences with Colonel Baptiste 
proceeded to the length of obliging the colonel to attack and 
drive him off After this, Baptiste staid some time in the 
neighbourhood of BhopM, negotiating with Vizier Mahommed ; 
he then turned westward, ostensibly in pursuit of Juswunt Kao, 
leaving BhopA.1 altogether unmolested. 

Sindheca had before the end of December received a letter, 
addressed to him by the Governor-General on the subject of 
the discussions which had occurred at his durbar. This letter, 
after explaining the grounds on wliich Bhop^ was dealt with as 
a state free to negotiate and conclude alliances at will, professed a 
readiness to receive any statements and proofs to the contrary, that 
the durbar might have to exhibit ; requiring, however, a suspen- 
sion of all acts of hostility towards the Bhopal territory, until the 
(]uestion of its political independence should have been disposed 
of. The court immediately caught at tliis proposition, having, as 
it should seem, already come to the resolution not to hazard an 
open rupture, for which it was nowise prepared : after some delay, 
a paper of complaints was accordingly drawn up, asserting BhopAl 
to be one of the dependencies of Siiidheea, but adducing no 
proof whatever ; and further, accusing the British Government 
of having interfered with Sindheea’s rights and possessions, by 
the extension of its protection to some of the Bundela Chiefs — 
a complaint, now preferred for the first time, though the measure 
had been adopted some years before. The Raja of Ndgpoor 
also gave in a similar paper of objections to our connexion M'ith 
Bhopdl ; the arguments of which were too trivial to be worth 
the recital. 

The object of the Marquess of Hastings in inviting these 
durbars to the adoption of such a course of proceeding, was, to 
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testify fats adhelKnoe to tfaat moderation and legard to tfae ngfate 
of others, 'whidi faad been the constant aim of the Gsn 

iiemment m its transactions with the native powers ; and, by 
opening a door to negotiation, to prevent any suddmi recouae 
to vidlent measures, likely to bring on a premature explosion. 
it should be recollected, that the Governor-General’s prindpsl 
view in j^offming his protection to BhopM, had been to save 
that state from destruction, and thus prevent that union o£ 
interests between Sindhcea and the Bhoosla, which must iiii« 
evitably have ended in fixing the dependence of Uie latter on 
the farmer. The advantage of the connexion as a mere de- 
fensive arrangement against the Pindarees, however irapcnlant, 
would scarcely have induced his Lordship to step forward at the 
partimilar junctiure, had not the other two objects been so ih<* 
timately Uended with the prosecution of the same line of policy. 
The salvation the principality, however, and the obstruction 
oi Sindheea’s apparent views on N4gpoor, would as well be 
acccnnplished by a slow negotiation, which left things interme- 
diately just as they were, as by the hasty employment of force, 
directed to the acquisition of the same objects. Should war be 
unavoidalde in the mul, still, in the then actual state of India, 
delay was necessary for the full development of our means, and 
for the removal of the unfavourable impression made by the 
recent occurrences of the Goorkha campaign. In every point of 
view, therefore, the course adopted by the Marquess of Hastings 
was most judicious ; inasmuch as, even granting that no satisr 
foctory result could ever be expected from negotiation, time at 
least would be gained ; and time, in fact, was every thing. This 
resolution was formed early in December ; and in fiu^heranoe 
of it, Mr. Wauchope was directed, on the arrival of the envoy 
from Bhopal, to call upon him, in the first instance, to eidiibit 
I»oofs of the independence of the principality. 

AU these matters remained in suspense the whole of the 
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etuniing January ; during whidi time, tike NuwBb.gafre out tluit 
he was under British protection, addxeaang lettexa 1 k> tiae eooa* 
mandants of the two subsidiary forces in. the Duldxiui, and to 
other British authorities, as if engagements had been aetiiai% 
agned and executed. At the end of January, he addressed' a 
letter to Mr. Wauchope, informing him that his Dehlee agent 
had returned and acquainted him with all that had passed: 
that his vakeel should accordingly set off for Banda as soon as 
the Mohurtum * was over. N o vakeel, however, wasdespatched 
before the 18th March, or appeared at Banda until the 5tlj 
April It was positively ascertained that the Nuwab, satisfied 
of his security from the steps already taken by the Gkwemmet- 
Gencral, imagined he might now look about for other ad- 
vantages, and had employed this interval in dose negotiation 
with Baptiste and Sudcck Ulee Khan, not only while their 
armies were tlncatening liis territory, when the excuse of im- 
minent danger might have been admissible, but even after th^ 
liad retired to a distance, and there was no longer any foar et* 
attack being meditated by the Mabrattas. Moreover, notwith- 
standing that it was an express stipulation of the Govem€»r- 
General to which he had distinctly declared his acquiescence, 
that he should not negotiate except in concert with the British 
Government, he gave no intimation of any intention so to act, 
and carefully concealed tlie nature of his communications ; even 
denying the having sent an agent to the quarters of Baptiste 
after his retrograde movement, though the fact liad been puUie 
and was universally known. 

After such duplicity, it was not to be expected that n^o» 
tiations, if opened at Banda, would be prosecuted widi ai^ 
cordiality on the part of the Nuwab. The Governor-General 
accordingly determined, in order both to mark his sense of the 
conduct pursued by the Nuwab, and to prevent his further 


^ A Mussulman-festivol. Vida Hunter’s Hindoostonee Dictionaiy. 
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trifling with the British Govemment, to order his vakeel to be 
dismissed without an audience, as soon as he should appear at 
Banda. These orders were executed, and the negotiation thus 
broken oflT in April. Vizier Mahommed was, at the same time, 
assured, that no ill-will was harboured towards him, and that it was 
merely because his conduct had shown that he had not a proper 
sense of the value of the connexion oftered to him, or of the. 
spirit in which it ought to have been received, that the British 
Government, for the present, withdrew from the discussion 
of it. 

This result of the negotiation, and the insincerity of the 
Bhop5,1 prince’s behaviour, which had been the occasion of 
its abrupt termination, were communicated in due course by 
the residents at the respective independent courts. It wlis, 
however, distinctly asserted on the part of the Governor-General, 
in reply to the objections delivered in by Sindheea and the 
Bhoosla, that no proof or argument whatever had been adduced, 
that could be construed to limit or preclude the right of the 
British Government to take the principality under protection 
on any future occasion, or to show that it had at any time been 
other than jxjrfectly free and independent. No answer was 
made to tliis communication by either court; the poiiit may 
therefore be considered to have been virtually conceded by the 
Mahr.itta potentates. The negotiation with the legitimate 
Cliief of Silgur, which was a corollary to that of BliojiAl, was 
abandoned at the same time; the delay and evasions of the 
Nana, (iovind Bao, having shown, that to him also, notwith- 
standing his original solicitations, the connexion had become a 
matter of iudilferencc. 

The season was verging towards it close, ere these events 
were Anally concluded ; yet the inimical disposition which had 
been testified by the powers of central India had begun visibly 
to subside, or at least to be more guarded and disguised, through 
the extinction of any hope, that an opportunity of breaking out 
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woiidd be offered by the operations of the mountain wax of 
Nipal. 'J'hc (iovernor-Cieneral felt, therefore, that it was un- 
necessary longer to maintain the same attitude of military pre- 
paration, which had been assumed under a different aspect of 
aftairs. The Madras army was accordingly broken up, and the 
Guzerat force ordered back to its cantonments. The two sub- 
sidiary forces of the Dukhun remained for some time longer in 
the advam-ed positions tliey had occupied, with a view to afford 
as much protection to the territories of' the Nizam and Peshwa 
against predatory inctursion, as the extended line to be defended 
would admit. 

'I'hus ended the first s(!asori of activci oj>erations. I'he 
Nipaltjse were solic'iting pt.'aee witli every a])pearanee of sin- 
edfity ; the native powers of ecntral India had been inspired 
wutli a degree of awe that kej)t them (piiet ; and llho})al, though 
not yet linked in actual alliance with us, had bi‘en as effectually 
protected, as if the treaty had been signed. ISloreover, the 
interest for its ])reservation, evinced on this occasion, promised 
to afford security for the future, by leaving the Mahratta princes 
under llu; ap})reheusion of our again stepping forward in a 
similar manner to thwart a similar design. The N'^izier Ma- 
hoinmed seems evidently to have antiei])atcd this conse(|uence 
of his aj)])licatiou to us ; indetnl, his Avhole conduct show's tliat 
it w'as his intention, for his own seciu ity, to avail Jiimself of the 
reputation of our }>ower, rather than of its actual exercise ; and 
that he never had anv serious thoughts of binding himself to us 
in any connexion, which would interfere with his |)olitical in- 
dependence. This high-minded and ambitious C’diief was un- 
willing to forego the j)rosj)eet of self aggrandisement and ex- 
tension of territory, at the expense of the regular as well as 
irregular powers, w'hicli hemmetl him in on every side. His 
resort to us was a mere temporary expedient ; and he wdshed 
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to have no further intercourse, than was barely necessary to gain 
his purpose. 

The policy of the Governor-General’s olfer of protection to 
BhopM has since been brought into question, on the ground of 
its tendency to give birth to those very iiitri^es, and that very 
disposition to conspire against tbe British domination, from 
which he had apprehended danger to our interests. But the 
previous existence of these intrigues, as evidenced by Sindheea’s 
connexion with the Bboosla, and by the concurring reports of 
the several British residents at the native courts, was the prin- 
cipal, and perhaps the sole reason, that induced I.ord Hastings 
to adopt the measure ; the object of which had been to anticipate, 
and thereby prevent, the pernicious consequences to be expected 
from the projects of the Mahrattas at the particular juncture. 
Doubtless, M’hen the outset of the Goorkha war had been un- 
propitious, and when such extensive exertions w'ere required 
for its prosecution, it is scarcely conceivable, that the risk of 
giving umbrage to the Mahratta powers and entailing fresh 
embarrassment w'ould have been incurred, without a sense ol‘ 
most imperious exigency. But probably in the opinion of some 
people, the best argument in favour of the course taken is to be 
found in the result vrhich actually followed, notwithstanding 
the unlooked-for disasters of the campaign. It will have been 
seen, that the establishment of Sindheca’s influence over the 
Bhoosla, and the destruction of BhopAl, \.cre thereby com- 
pletely prevented. Although the greater part of the Ibrce of 
the Bengal presidency was known to be occupied in the hill 
country, and daily accounts of reverses in that quarter must 
have been eagerly circulated, the Mahrattas w^erc nevertheless 
deterred by the formidable aspect of the British preparations 
from resenting in any way this undisguised and direct counter- 
action of their views. 
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HYDERABAD - POONA. 

1815 — June — July. 

Rains set in — Hyderabad — Nizam’s sons seize a dependent of the Residency- 
guard set upon them obliged to retire — troops called into Hyderabad — their 
submission and confincinent in Golkonda — Poona — account of Bajee Rao — 
of Gykwar — his relation to Peshwa — to British — policy of Peshwa, and claims 
on Nizam— on Gykwar — referred to British arbitration— award as to Ahme- 
dabad — Trinibukjec Duinglia — Guagadhur Sastree's negotiation — Intrigues at 
Brodcru — protest of British Resident — renunciation of the arbitration— Gun- 
gadhur practised upon, and gained over — pilgrimage to Nassick — Sastree gives 
oflenco — his destruction planned — [wlgrimage to Pundurpoor — dissimulation— 
Sastree murdered. 


The j)reccding chapter brought do%\Ti the transactions of 
India to the month of June, 1815. 'Fhe rainy season then com- 
meiu^es, which is usually the signal for the susj)cnsion of active 
warfare, and drives into cantonments the lew remaining troops, 
that the liot months of April and May have not already com- 
pellctl to seek sucli shelter. Yet even the rainy {)eriod of tliis 
season was not w'ithout anxieties. A\'hilst a large body of troops 
was cantoned -in JJehar, waiting the issue of the negotiations 
with Nipal, which was to regulate its movements on the drying 
up of tlie w’aters, occurronees were passing in the Dukhun at 
the two friendly courts of the Nizam and Peshwa, which excited 
the most lively interest, and developed, in a manner not to be 
mistaken, the real disposition of those powers. 

The Nizam's sons and relations were allowed to live freely 
in Hyderabad ; and, after the manner of Moosulraan princes all 
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over the world, collected about them all the dissolute vagabonds 
of the city, by whose agency they prosecuted a regular system 
of insult and extortion upon the rich and quietly disposed part 
of the community. The swarms of desperate (characters and 
Patan bravoes, that habitually infest the streets of Hyderabad, 
had found in the scions of the reigning family apt lead<^rs for 
all their excesses, whose influence at the j)alacc screeiu'd them 
from punishment for the most flagitious crimes ; insomuch that 
even the ministerial authority was fret|uently insulted, and mur- 
ders openly committed with imjuuiity. The most j)rofligatc‘ and 
debauched of the princes were the two youngest sons of the 
Nizam, Shumsham-ood-oullah and jMoobariz-ood-oullah, with 
their cousin and brother-in-law, Imteeaz-ocd-oullah. These 
young men were support(‘d in their extravagancies by Tuhneeut- 
oo-Nissa llcgum, the mother, and Jehan Purwar I»egum, the 
wife of the Nizam, and, shielded by this infliKcnce, carried their 
audacity to the utmost pitch, wfiile the weakness and timidity 
of Kaja (’hiindoo Lai, the ministt'v, rendered nugatory his 
attempts to control them. On more than one occasion, their 
iniquities had been the subject of a direct representation from 
the Jiritish Resident to his Highness the Nizam, who had 
ordert?d tfeem to be subjected to some restraint in conse([uence. 
Their intrigues, however, baffled the minister's attemj)ts to carry 
these orders into effect; and not being prej)ared to go the 
length of securing their persons, he could produce no reforma- 
tion in their conduct. 

In the month of August, these libt‘rtines seized an attendant 
of the Rritish Resident, with a view to extort money from him. 
Mr. H. Russell, the Resident, immediately complained of this 
indignity to the Nizam ; who, resolving to }>lace the* young men 
in actual confinement, sent a party of his reformed infantry, 
under the command of Captain Hare, with orders to plant sen- 
tries about the houses in which they resided. In excxmtion of 
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his orders, Captain Hare marched first to the residence of 
Moobariz-ood-oullah. On approaching it he was fired upon 
from the houses on either side, in which Patatis armed with 
matchlocks had been previously posted. Some loss was sustained 
on the occasion ; and, amongst others, an officer of the Re- 
sident's escort was killed. After carrying one or two of the 
house.s and imtting the armed j)eople found in them to the 
sword for the sake; of example, ('aptain Hare pushed on to the 
palace ol* jMoobariz-ood-oullah, where he found the gates closed, 
and other jirejiarations m<ule f<)r resistance. He succeeded, 
however, in forcing open one of the gjites with some six-pounders 
he had with him; but seeing the increased number of oj)iH>nents, 
and that furtlu*r ]»erseverance in the attempt to execute his 
orders would jij-obably cause the Patau population of the city to 
rise en inasse, he retired to the house of Raja C’hundoo l^^al, to 
wait for further instructions. Meantime the Resident had called 
in the whole disposable force from the adjoining cantonment of 
Secunderabad ; but finding the brigade there too weak to act 
against the city, and fearing that the ])resent (ILsturbance might 
lead to a general insurrection, he kej)t the detachment at the 
Residenev, and immediately dcsjiatched recpxisitions, as avcU to 
Colonel Doveton, to move down on Hyderabad from the northern 
Irontiei*, as to the oflieer commanding at Rellaree, to detach a 
reinforcement. In the interim, he suffereil matters to remain 
in complete suspense. 'I'his gave the princes time to reflect on 
the ])robable consequences of their inconsiderate conduct ; and 
the violence of the I’atan <'haracter soon gave way to the awful 
apprehension of what woidd be the result. Thus the ferment 
in the city subsided of itself, and the juiuces w ere easily induced 
to throw themselves on the mercy of the Xizam, in whose palace 
they took refuge. ]Mr. Russell urged the necessity of their 
strict confinement, and it was determined that they shoidd be 
sent to the fortress of Golkonda. This sentence, however, was 
not carried into effect, until after repeated and very earnest 
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■olicitations of the Resident, who had to encounter the arts and 
intrigues of the Nizam’s mother and favourite wife, as well as 
the indifference of the minister. When, at length, the princes 
were ordered off to Golkonda, the two Begums resolved to 
accompany them ; and both actually went into voluntary con- 
finement, hoping by this means to induce the Nizam soon to 
restore the offenders to favour. But his Highness coolly ob- 
served, on being informed of their departure, tliat they were 
very welcome to go, for he believed it was himself they had 
rather be rid of than the English ; nor did he afterwards evince 
much anxiety to obtain the Resident’s consent to the release of 
the culprits. The principal fomenters of the disturbance were 
shortly afterwards seized and executed. Mr. Russell, seeing 
tranquillity thus quietly restored, countermanded the inarch of 
Colonel Doveton from the frontier, but retained the reinforce- 
ments he had received from the south, thinking it necessary to 
maintain the force cantoned at Secunderabad in a state of greater 
efficiency, as a security against the evidently hostile disposition 
of the Patan population of the Nizam’s capital. By the end 
of September this affair was completely settled, and order re- 
established on a firmer footing than before. 

AVhile Hyderabad was under the alarm of these disturbances, 

events and discussions of a much more serious nature were 

0 

passing at Poona. It will be necessary to the due understanding 
of these, to enter into a somewhat detailed explanation of the 
character of Bajec Rao’s policy, and the arts by which he had 
raised himself from the situation of a fugitive, to that elevation 
of rank and power, which finally insjiired the presumptuous 
confidence of ability to cope with the British nation. 

It will be in the recollection of the reader, that Bajee Rao 
was the son of *Ragoonath Rao, or Ragoobee, the uncle and 


* Vide Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs ; also Mills’ British India, and the autliorities 
there cited. 
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murderer of I^erayun Bao, brother and successor to the great 
Madhoo Rao, who was the last of the family of the P^hwas 
that wielded in his own person the undivided sovereignty of the 
Mahratta empire. "I’lie murderer was expelled by a combina- 
tion of the Chiefs ; and the infant son of the murdered Nerayun 
was placed on the Guddee with the name of Madhoo Rao 
Nerayun. 

During tlie minority, the power of the state was in the 
hands of a triumvirate, Madbajee Sindheea and Tukojee Hol- 
kar exercising independent authority in Hindoostan and Kan- 
d^sh, while Nsina Furnavees managed with uncommon ability 
the more diifieult government of Poona and the southern ter- 
ritories. In 1795 , the nominal Peslma, Madhoo Rao Ne- 
rayun, threw himself from a window' of his palace in a sudden 
lit of anger, at a hasty word from Nana Furnavees, whose 
guardianship and strict control were becoming irksome to a 
prince already arrived at years of maturity, lie died on the 
spot, leaving as next heirs the sons of Ragoonath, his father’s 
inurdertT, of w'hom Rajee Rao, the eldest, was accordingly pro- 
claimed: hut, as he immediately commenced intrigues to rid 
himsc'lf ol‘ the Nana's ascendancy, a fruitless attempt was made 
by the latter to set up a youngc*r brother, Chimna Appa. Ra- 
jee Rao, though young, w’as an adept in intrigue and dissimula- 
tion of all kinds. Ry calling in the aid of Sindlicea, he first 
ruined the Furnavees ; and then, by availing himself of IIol- 
kjir’s rivalry w'ith that chief, set limits to the control which the 
latter aimed to exercise over his administration. When, after 
Tukojee Flolkar's death in 1797, Sindheea had, by espousing 
the cause of one of the legitimate sons, and by circumventing 
and slaying the other, established his entire ascendancy over the 
concerns of this rival family, he made no scruple of straitening 
the P^'shw'a’s authority at Poona. To earn his favour, Rajee Rao 
put to death Eithojee, the brother of Juswunt Rao, both of 
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■.whom were bastard sons of Tukqjee Holkar. Tliis act, which 
'Was committed in the firm belief that the Holkar interest was 
irretrievably ruined, occasioned the irrecoucileable hatred of Jus- 
wunt Rao, and prevented a resort to the old policy of opposing 
the Holkar to the Sindheea, when the fortunes of the former 
family were restored by the abilities and activity of the surviving 
bastard. Thenceforward, the only counterpoise to Sindheea 
seemed to be the British power ; and, as it >vas an early object 
of Lord Wellesley’s policy, to detach the Poona state from the 
■other Mahratta chieftains, and bring it under the influence of 
the British Government, it became Bajee Rao’s study to aflbet 
to receive favourably the overtures made him on the subject ; 
and, by keeping up the appearance of a secret negotiation with 
the British Resident, to excite Sindheea’s alarms, whenever he 
had any point to carry. Though the intrigues and activity of 
Juswunt Rao, and other chiefs in Hindostan, fomeiittHl under- 
hand by Bajee Rao himself, diverted Sindheea from the aflairs 
of Poona and the Dukhuii, about the year 1800, aiid left tht^ 
Peshwa more free to pursue his own projects, still he had 
little authority over the pow^erful feudatories of the empire, 
but such as he derived from Sindheea’s countenance and supe- 
rior means; so that, until the victory of Juswunt Rao Holkar 
•over their joint forces, and his consequent flight from l*oona 
into the Konkan, to throw himself* under the protection of the 
■ English, he could be regarded as little better than a ])ageant in 
that chieftain’s hands. The British army restored him to his 
capital and to independent authority within the Poona ter- 
ritory; but bound him, as a condition of the alliance, in all 
transactions with the Nizam and with the independent Mah- 
ratta powers, such as Holkar and Sindheea, to square his policy 
to our views. Amongst other matters, it was specially pro- 
vided in the treaty of Bassein, that the British Cioveminent 
should arbitrate the claims of the Peshwa on the Gykwar state, 
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in case it should be found ii^Bpossible to settle tb^ l^^kable 
adjustment. As it was out' of this very adjustment that the 
discussions and events arose, which are about to be related, 
we shall be excused a short digression, for the puipose 6f 
explaining the nature and origin of the claims in question. 

The rise of the fiykvjjar’s power in Guzerftt was almost coA- 
temporaiicous vith that of the Peshwa’s at Poona. Pillajee 
Gy k war, the first of the family, was Potel (managing proprietor) 
of a viUage near Poona. He entered the service of Trimbuk 
llao, the Senaputtec, or general, of the Suttara dynasty, who, 
after the contpxest of GuzerAt, opjmsed in arms the ascendancy 
of the first I’sSshwa. Pillajee was a principal office^ of the Sena- 
puttec, when the latter was defeated and slain in 1731. After 
a struggle with the Powars, and other Mahratta families, he 
obtainetl the chief management on behalf of the Senaputtee’s 
descendants, and thus establisluKl his own power, by the same 
arts the Peshwa himself had practised towards the Suttara Hafa. 
Dying in 1747, his son Damajee succeeded to his rule, and 
received the additional title of Shumsheer Jlahadhur, from the 
nominal head of the Senaj)uttee’s family, which is the last act of 
authority that family appears to have exercised. The Gykwars 
made good theu' independence in the province against the 
Peshwa's attempts to reduce them by force. Arms proving 
unavailing, negotiation was tried, in order to procure an ac- 
knowledgment of supremacy. In the course of it, Damajee 
engaged in a conspiracy against the Peshwa’s power, at the 
head of which was the Dhabareea of I’nllcegani. He marched 
his troops into the Dukhun in support of the conspirators ; and, 
on their failure, was himself ciicumveiitcd by a truce, pending 
which he was surprised and taken prisoner by Balajee Pdshwa. 
He was not releastxl till he had agreetl to resign the half of his 
-possessions in Guzerfit, to acknowletlgc his holding the other 
half in fief of the Peshwa, and to unite liis forces with those of 
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iBalajed, in a jmnt lexp^don for the reduction of Ahmedabadi 
then in the teiiure the Mc^hulst This place* if. conquered^ 
tras to be gimilarly divided. Balajee's brother Ragoonath, lather 
of Bajee Bao, commanded the P^shwa’s troops on this enter«> 
prise ; and Daihajee having executed the first part of the treaty, 
in spite of the op]M)sition of the minjj^try, who had conducted 
eiSSurs during liis captivity, Ahmcdabad M'as‘ reduced by their 
joint arms in 1753. Since then, Damajee continued a iaithful 
dependent of the P5shwa. He was present at the battle/ of 
Puneeput, in 1761, and’attended at Poona in aid of llagoonath 
the regent during Mhdhoo Bao’s minority. For liis services on 
tins latter occasion he obtained the grant of Guzerdt in per- 
petuity, together with the title of Sena Khas khel, or com- 
mander of the special band. In the subse(j[uent differences 
between the uncle and nephew, he took the part of the former ; 
but Madhoo Bao, being successful, punished him by the im- 
position of an annual tribute of 5 jr lack rapees, and the fumislk- 
ing of a contingent of 5000 horse. Damsyee died five years 
after, in 1768,#when the succession was disputed between Go- 
vind Rao, the second son by the first wife, and Syajee, the eldest 
flon by the second wife; which latter was almost an idiot, 
aet up by Futteh Singh, another son, with a view to i)ersoiuil 
i^grandizement. Pending this dispute, the Peshwa was enabled 
to enhance his tribute by selling his countenance to the highest 
bidder ; and Futteh Singh in the end carried the day, by. agreer 
ing to an annual payment of 1,779,900 rupees, and to a money 
compensation, in lieu of the contingent, of 675,000 rupees. With 
the help of the British he expelled his rival, and then paid his 
^bute or not according to his own ability, and to the P6shwa’s 
means of enforcing it. It was, however, stipulated in the treaty 
conduded by us with Futteh Singh, in 1782, that he should pay 
to the P6shwa the same tribute, and yield him the same obe- 
dience as before the treaty. Futteh died in 1789 ; and 
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there have since he^ three successiws. In 180£« ^Anund Baa^ 
the reigning Gykwar, received a British subsidiaiy.ibrice^ wsd 
made several cessions to reimburse the expense of an es^neditiein, 
fitted out by the Bombay Presidency, to repel an invasion of hit 
territory by MuUiar Rad Holkar. On the last day of 1802, the 
treaty of Bassein was also concluded with the P6shwa. la 
1808, territory, yielding a revenue of 780,000 nqjees, was ceded 
by Anund Rao in lieu of the subsidy ; and the force being in- 
creased in the course of the year, further cessions were added to 
the amount of 290,000 rupees. The British Government had 
since taken upon itself the guarantee of the Gykwar's debts, and 
the management of the greater part of liis territory ; and thfc 
cessions altogether amounted in ] 814-15 to 18 ^ lacks. 

* While we w’ere thus gradually and peaceably establishing a 
complete ascendancy in (iuzerat, the Peshwa's claims under the 
two engagements with i)ama,iee and I'utteh Singh were little 
attended to. At our suggestion, soon after the treaty of Bas- 
sein, Bajee Kao was induced to grant a farm of his share ol* 
Ahtnedahad to the Gykwar for ten years. The fixed rent of 
this lease was regularly paid him ; but no steps were taken to 
bring the other matters in dispute to an adjustment, Bajee Rao 
having never thought proper to advance his claims. The reason 
of this negligence may be found perhaps in the policy he was 
pursuing nearer home. The ten years, tliat followed the restora- 
tion of bis authority at Poona by the British arms, were sys,. 
tematically devoted by Bajee Rao to the humihation of the old 
Mahratta families, who, enjoying large jagheers and mihtaiy 
tenures, on every occasion of ferment, chose their party, accordr 
ing as best suited their immediate interest, without conceiving 
themselves under the smallest obligations of fidelity and aUe- 
giance to the Peshwa’s legitimate authority. He had conceived 
a particular enmity agiiiust this class, from a conviction tlmt the 
state, to which he had been reduced by Juswunt Rao Holkar, 
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(Hid ihe necessity he had fdt of applying to ; the Briddi for 
^iccour (a step ineRt derogatory to the Mahratta name. '.and 
reputation), was owing entirely to his having been deserted w 
the hour of need by the iaunediate vassals of the empire. Jie 
seems, therefore, very early to have formed tlie resolution of 
seeking every means of reducing this formidable class, and either 
hereafter entirely dispensing with them, entertaining what 
troops he might need individually, and in small bodies not ex* 
eeeding one hundred under one commander, or at least of re^ 
modelling the hefs in such a manner as should leave the vassal 
in the most abject dependence on his superior lord. Tlie 
British subsidiary force, whieli was ever prompt to enforce tlie 
P^shwa's just rights, was the engine he relied on for the re- 
establishment of his authority over these jageerdars ; but, as 
this force was only available wliere right was on Ids side, he 
contrived to turn its name, and the apprehension cremated by its 
state of perpetual efficiency, to equal accoimt, on many occa- 
sions, when perhaps he could not have commanded its actual 
service. In the course of the ten or eleven years following the 
treaty of Bassein, this policy had been successful in ruining by 
far the greater part of. the old Maliratta families. The great 
power of the jageerdars southw’ard of Poona, and the circum- 
stance of their having done good service to the Duke of AVd- 
lington, in the campaign which restored Bajee llao to his 
capital, rendcrcxl it necessary fur him to submit to our adjust- 
ment his relative rights over tliesc latter. He was, however, 
greatly discontented at the adjustment finally made by us in 
1812, because it required him to renounce in pei^ictuity his 
groundless claim of sovereignty over Kolapoor and Sawunt- 
warce, and fixed and defined his other dues, wliich it is always 
a favourite object vof Mahratta policy to keep indefinite. Of 
course, having accepted the arbitration of the difimences, we 
became the guarantee its execution on both sides. It was 
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ndw found to be Bajee Bao's artifice to hold the jageerdars to' 
the fulfilment of their part of the award with the utmost rigoufr 
leaving, at the same time, such inducements to deviate from the 
letter of It, that some were occasionally found tripping, so as to 
forfeit ouf guarantee, and to give Bajee Hao a claim to our assist- * 
ance towards their reduction. The case of the Basteeas, very 
powerful southern jageerdars, is a notable instance. While 
urging to us the necessity of chastising their confirmed obsti- 
nacy and refusal to furhisli their full quota of troops, Bajee Bao 
was privately assuring the family, that he had no design to ruin 
them, and thus encouraging their resistaficc, until their utter 
destruction was finally effected by our agency. 

By the year 1813-14, the uniform prosecution of this crafty 
jiolicy had succeeded in effecting the consolidation of the 
Peshwa's authority over the whole of his Poona dominions ; it 
had also filled his treasuries, as well by bringing into them the 
large revenue theretofore appropriated by individuals, as by the 
rigid exaction of fines and penalties. Until these domestic 
objects had been attained, foreign affairs did not seem to occupy 
much of his attention ; to them he now began to devote liimself. 
The Peshwa's government had indefinite claims on the Nizam; 
wiongst others, one I'or vhout on the revenue of nearly his 
- whole dominions, originating in concessions made in an hour of 
extremity by Nizam Ulee Khan, but neither intended nor ex- 
pected to be observed, unless the same necessity should annually 
recur. These claims, however, the British government had 
engaged by the treaty of Bassein to adjust and determine ; and 
Bajee Bao began about 1813-14 to be most importunate for 
some adjudication. After some time spent in pressing for a 
decision, the supreme-goverament resolved, that the senior 
assistant to the resident at Poona should repair to Hyderabad 
with tlie ministers of the Poona state, and a commission be then^ 
ii«stituted;l^o consider and ascertain the relative rights of the 
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jparties. From this time forth nothing more was lieead of the 
P^shwa’s claims. He ceased to urge them the iiistasit he 
found in us a readiness to perform our part of the engagemeM 
for their settlement; either from distrust of our athitratiOn, 
or from an unwillingness to have his dues fixed and ^t at rest 
for ever. 

The claims on the Gykwar were brought forward at the 
same time, and the decennial lease of the moiety of Ahmedahad 
being about to expire, Bajee Rao gave notice of his intention to 
take the management into his own hands, and on no account to 
renew the lease. "N^th respect to the other matters at issuer 
it appeared, that four years before the conclusion of the treaties 
ef Bassein and Brodera, the Gykwar had, through fear of Sind- 
heea, agreed to pay up all arrears on Futteh Singh’s engage* 
ment, besides fifty-six lack for his own investiture. It was on 
this basis that Bajee Rao expected the present adjustment of 
his pecuniary demands. They had been suffered to lie by so 
long, that, when the account came to be made up, they were 
found to amount to a sura considerably exceeding three crore 
o£ rupees, of which upwards of two crore were on account of 
arrears of the tribute and commutation money agreed to 1^ 
Futtdi Singh, the remainder for the moiety of acquisitions 
made Damajce, sulisequently to the capture of Ahmedahad, 
besides the item of fifty-six lack above mentioned for the in- 
vestiture of Anund Rao, and upwards of thirty-nine lack in 
liquidation of an old account. The Gykwar had little to set 
against these efaims, and was evidently in no condition to make 
good so heavy a balance, as would ultimately have proved to have 
been due, if the account Itad been settled on this basis. At the 
suggestion of the British Government *, Gungadhur Sastree, the 


* Gungadhur &istree evinced extreme aversion to visiting Poona. The 
P^vra indneed our government to urge it up<m him, under otf^^^^uarantee for 
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{Maine minister of the Gykwax state, came under our guaranty 
fi^m lirodera to Pocma, to endeavour to make some adjustment 
or compromise of these daims. He hoped also to ^ditain M 
renewal of the lease of Ahmedabad, by offering some advanee 
of rent. This latter object w'as in vain attraapted in evei^ 
possible shape. Accordingly, in June 1814, the resident Ot 
Poona was obhged to consent to the half of Ahmedabad being 
delivered to tlie Peshwa's officers ; and orders were issued lor 
the purjioso. The soubaship was given by Bajee Bao to 
Trimbukjee Daingl\§, who deputed an agent of his own to take 
charge of the P^iwa's interests there. This Trimbukjee had 
rismi from the meanest origin by the basest arts. He was first 
a menial servant, then one of the famihar companions of Bajee 
Bao, whose social hours were passed in witnessing exhibitions 
of the grossest debauchery, and had risen to favour by the con- 
spicuous profligacy, with which he ministered and assisted at 
such entertainments. Though known to have been some time 
a {personal favourite, it was not till after the above appointment, 
and his nomination to command the contingent, when called out * 
in 1814-10, that he was introduced by the Peshwa to Mr. El- 
phinstone, as a pei'soii high in confidence. He thenceforward 
r^ularly assisted at all conferences, assuming at them a tone of 
iUTogance and undisguised ambition, which seemed to advance 
lum in Iris master's favour, in projjortion as his tone was height- 
ened ; a deal' indication of the change of Bajee Bao's sentiments 
designs, and of his beginning to feel the British conjiexion, 
rather in the restraints it imposed on his desire to restore the 
Maluatta empire to its pristine splendoiu, than in the security 

hb safety, by the holding out to us, that he was willing and able to come to an 
amicable arrangement, if he could have a personal communication with tlic Sastree. 
But hb real object seems to have been, to remove from the court of Brodera a 
minbter, who was sure to oppose the conspiracy then in agitation for a general 
league against the Britbh power. 
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it gave to the possession of . what remaiped under his immediate 
.sway. Mr. Elphinstone early marked this change, and gave a 
^prophetic warning to his own government, that a serious rupture 
must inevitably ensue, if Bajee Kao persevered in giving ear t© 
the fla^tious counsels of this abandoned favourite. The trans- 
actions of every day, after tliis man’s influence had been esta- 
blished, bore evidence of the truth of this prediction ; and it 
• was further attested by the conduct of the agent whom he sent 
to Ahmedabad, and w^ho there commenced a course of intri^e 
and aggression, from which even the subje^^ts of the British Go- 
vernment in the adjacent districts did not escape unmolested. 

Meanwhile Gungadhur Sastree, instead of meeting a reci- 
procal disposition to bring matters to a speedy adjustment, had 
to encounter systematic evasion and subterfuge. The Beshwa’s 
ministers showed no inclination to accommodate matters, and 
would not recede an iota from their demand. He began there- 
fore to be sensible that his object could not be gained without 
larger sacrifices, either in satisfaction of the claims in dispute, 
or in personal gratifications to the ministers, than he felt 
•himself authorised to consent to. Tliis turn of the negotiation, 
in so far as it gave him lime, which he hoped would bring the 
" Poona court to a right understanding of his master’s means, and 
of the futility of pretensions so much exceeding them, w’as not 
unacceptable to the Gykwar envoy. But the objects of Bajee 
. Bao, or rather of 7’rimbukjee, who seems from the first to have; 
been entrusted with the whole conduct of this negotiation^ 
equally required time for their development. 

It happened, that the Gykwar minister had a rival for his 
official station at Brodera, in the jierson of Seeta-Kara, the 
former dewan pf our choice, who was still supported by a strong 
party in the palace of the Gykwar, notwithstanding that t|ie 
Sastree had, on Futteh Singh’s elevation, obtained the entire 
control of affairs, by the direct interference of the British govern- 
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incnt. Since then, Seeta-Ram had been under some degree of 
surveillame, though by no means strict. Trimbukjee, however, 
availing himself of the Sastree’s absence from Brodera, set on 
foot an intrigue, the object of which was to replace his riv^ in 
the ministry, to the Sastree’s exclusion, and thus to establish the 
P ^shwa’s influence at the court of Brodera, in lieu of that of the 
British Government. In furtherance of this plan, an agent, 
named Govind Kao Burdojee, ciime from Seeta-Kam, in October, 
1814, and was well received at Poona. A second agent, Bhug- 
wunt Kao, came in the month of January following; and, on 
the Busunt Punchumee * festival, by the good offices of Trim- 
bukjee, they both obtained a favourable reception from the 
POshwa himself, at the public audience of that day, which 
occurred in February, 181. '5. A letter was also procured in the 
hand-writing of Ahund Kao, the nominal Gykwar, from which 
it would seem that he did not altogether discountenance these 
intrigues ; and they w'cre more openly espoused by a party 
amongst the women of his household. It should be observed, 
too, that they were most active just at the time, when the re- 
verses at the opening of the Goorkha campaign, and the state 
of the negotiations j*especting BhopAl, gave the Marquess of 
Hastings such strong reason to apprehend the woi*st from the 
disposition of the Mahratta powers towards the British interests. 
On the first appearance of these intrigues in October, Mr. 
Elphinstone had protested against them ; whereupon Bajee 
Kao’s ministers did not affect to deny their existence, but, on 
the contrary, justified them on the ground that the Gykwar 
■was a dependent of the Peshwa, who was bound to look after 
his vassal’s interests, that through the Sastree’s mismanagement 
had l>ecn suffered to go to ruin. When Mr. Elphinstone 
argued, that his Highness’s attempt to interfere was subversive 
of the British alliances with both states, our influence having 


* A. Hindoo festival. Vide Hunter’s Hindoostanee Dictionary. 
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been instrumental in producing the existing arrangements at 
the court of Brodera, under authority acquired by treaties with 
the Gykwar, which the subsequent treaty of Bassein had for- 
mally recognised; the argument seemed to make little im- 
pression, and produced no relaxation in the activity with which 
the intrigues were carried on. In October, Mr. Elphinstone 
had confined himself to the request, that Gungadhur Sastree 
should be dismissed, since no good seemed likely to result from 
protracting an amicable negotiation with a party, whom it was 
endeavoured at the same time, by secret intrigue, to undermine 
and remove from office. How'ever, at the Sastrec’s own request, 
he refrained from insisting on this point. Gungadhur, it seems, 
was himself unwilling to break off the negotiation, having still 
hopes of effecting an amicable comj)romise by delay; and be had 
been relieved from any fear in rcsj>cct to tlie rcsidt of the in- 
trigues at Brodera, by Sceta-Ram’s being subjected to further 
restraint, at the suggestion of the English Resident at the court 
of the Gykwar. But in February, w'hen it became evident to 
Mr. Elphinstone, that the negotiation must come to nothing 
if conducted in the manner it had been, and the arrival of the 
second agent from Seeta^Ram showed the increased and alarm- 
ing vigour with which the intrigues were still pursued, he 
distinctly informed the Feshwa’s govcniment, that, unless the 
right which had been asserted to interfere in the internal ad- 
ministration of the Gykw'ar’s affairs were formally renounced, 
the P^\shwa must not expect the British government to arbitrate, 
or assist in enforcing his claims upon that state. At the same 
time, he demanded that the tw'o agents of Seeta-Ram should 
either be delivered up, or at least discountenanced and dis- 
missed as offenders and conspirators against the established 
government of the Gykwar principahty; giving notice also, that 
unless the latter demands were complied with, he would break 
off the negotiation altogether, and the Sastree must return to 
Brodera by the end of March. As Bajee Rao was not disposed 
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to make any renunciation of his asserted rights the negotiations, 
as far as the British Resident was concerned, were dropped on 
this ground, which was again most fully explained on the first 
day of the following month.* Gungadhur was likewise recalled, 
and instructed to prepare for his departure ; but he was not 
forbidden to enter into a private negotiation for the settlement 
of the matter, without the participation of the British govern- 
ment, if he saw a favourable opportunity, and could effect it 
witliin a reasonable time. 

The bringing of matters so suddenly to this issue completely 
disconcerted Bajee Rao and his council ; for the Peshwa’s go- 
vernment w'as in no condition to enforce any part of his claims, 
excojit by means of the British ; and the main-spring of his 
intrigues with the faction opjmsed to Gungadhur was, the hope 
held out to them of granting in their favour better terms of 
settlciinent than (Tungadliur could obtain by our arbitration. 
The Resident having now made the Peshwa’s abandonment of 
all jjretension of right to interfere with the Gykw'ar a condition 
ol‘ his exerting the British influence to obtain any thing from 
the present ministry of Brodera, w'hile Bajee Rao firmly persistexi 
in the resolution not to renounce the pretension, the other 
party had the decided advantage ; for he was at liberty either 
to join in insisting on the renunciation as a preliminary, and 
thus evade payment of any thing ; or, by tendering a j)ro- 
position for a separate adjustment on moderate terms, to save 
Bajee Rao from the supposed humiliation of publicly conceding 
the right to interfere. Every device was put in practice to 
induce Mr. Elphinstone to abandon this ground; but having 
once assumed it, and being sensible that, with a view to the 
maintenance of our existing influence and relations with the 
Gykwar, the right of a third pow'cr to interfere (X)uld on no 
account whatever be recognised, it was of course im|)ossible to 
recede. The consequence was, that Bajee Rao and Trimbukjee 
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immediately ehaaiged their hehaviour towards the' mivoy, and 
now endeavoured by every art to win him over, and to induce 
him to remain at the durbar, notwithstanding his recal. In thm 
object they were successful. They commenced by opening a 
negotiation with every appearance of cordiality, the object of 
which was, to compromise the whole of the Peshwa’s claims 
past and to come, by the cession of territory yielding a revenue 
of seven lack of rupees. This mode of adjustment was sug- 
gested by the Sastree himself, in order to flatter Bajec Itao’s 
known eagerness for the extension of his personal dominions ; 
and certainly it was the most favourable one for the Gykwar 
interests that could possibly be made ; for, besides arrears, the 
annual tribute claimed, amounted, including the commutation 
for military service, to upwards of twenty-four lack. Having 
this adjustment very much at heart, the Sastree resolved to stay 
and pursue the negotiation, without the participation of the 
British resident at Poona. Had there been occasion to refer to 
him, Mr. Eljdiinstone was of cetirse prepared to resume the 
ground he had before made his stand upon ; but so long as the 
treaty coidd be carried on without such a reference, he saw no 
objection to letting it take its own course. 

In this manner passed the month of March, without the dis- 
missal of the Sastree. The negotiation continued op<m through 
the whole of April ; in the course of which month, no effort 
was spared to win him over to the interests of the Poona coilrt. 
The P^shwa’s sister-in-law was offered to his son in marriage, 
and the chief ministry of the Pf^shwa’s af&irs, that is to say, the 
situation held by Suda-Sheeo-Bhao Mankeshur, was tendered 
to his acceptance. There can be no doubt that he was dazzled 
by these offers, and not only gave a favourable ear to them, but 
contracted a degree of intimacy with Trimbukjee, through whom 
they were made, which was very unusual amongst natives of 
rank, and, considering the previous animosity on both sides. 
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ntker eakraordinaxy. the month of May, Bigee Baa wne 
to a determination to eomm^ce a series of pilg rimag es, whereof 
the first was to be to Nassick near the source of the Godaverec^ 
The negotiation for the marriage was at this time in a state of 
so much forwardness, as to induce the F^shwa to take his fiunify 
with him to Nassick, and to make preparations to haye the 
ceremony performed at that place ; and in this idea the journey 
was commenced in May. In the mean time, however, Gun- 
gadhur had referred the proposed compromise of the claim on 
the Gy k war to Futteh Singh, the representative of Anund Bao, 
on whose part he rather unexpectedly met with a decided re- 
pugnance to a territorial cession of any extent, however Umited. 
In the hope of surmounting this difficulty, he did not candidly 
explain it to the P^shwa's government, but commenced a series 
of evasions for the purjx>se of gaining time. He also put off 
the marriage on various pretexts, not wishing it to take place, 
unless the adjustment was likewise effected, which he daily 
found it more difficult to accomplish. This conduct had the 
appearance of slight ; and the Sastrec having refused to suffer 
his wife to visit the wife of Bajee Kao, on the ground of the 
notorious licentiousness that prevailed in the palace of the 
P^'shwa, all these circiunstances, superadded to the disappoint- 
ment of failing to gain over a man so eagerly courted, produced 
a second change of disposition towards him, and revived the 
hatred that before subsisted in an aggravated degree, and with 
the further stimulus of personal pique for a private injury. 
Trimbukjee began to feel that he had committed his master in 
the matter of the marriage ; to break off wliich, after the families 
had been brought to Nassick for the purpose, and after all the 
publicity of preparation, would bring ignominy on the head 
of the Maliratta nation. Bajee Kao, who was naturally of a 
suspicious and resentful temper, seems from this time to have 
vowed revenge, and found in his favourite a most willing in- 
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strument. A plan was accordingly laid for the assassination of 
the Sastree, and prosecuted with a depth of dissimulation, which 
astonished even Mahratta duplicity. The terms of intimacy 
that subsisted between Trimbukjee Dainglia, and the object 
of this plot had grown so extremely familiar, while matters were 
running smoothly on, that the former, in an unguarded moment 
of friendly conversation, acknowledged, that during their pre- 
vious differences, he had resolved upon the other’s destruction, 
and had even planned his death, in case he had taken his dis- 
missal when Mr. Elphinstone began to press it. Tliis had been 
communicated by the Sastree to Mr. Elphinstone during the 
journey to Nassick, and doubtless was enough to have put him 
on his guard, by showing the character of the man he had to 
deal with. Yet such was the art with which both l^rimbukjee 
and his master continued their intercourse with him to the last, 
that although his destruction was meditated more than a month 
before it was put into execution, their victim never suspected 
any change of sentiment towards himself. When the Nassiek 
pilgrimage was accomjdishcd, he assented with the utmost con- 
fidence to Trimbuk jcc’s suggestion of proceeding to Pundurpoor 
on the llhecma with a smaller ecpiipage, and sent the greater 
part of his escort, and half the establishment of the mission, to 
wait his return at Poona. Particular anxiety w'as shown, that 
]3a]>oo Myral, a penetrating wary Mahratta, who had been 
associated with the Sastree in the mission, though in a subor- 
dinate character, should not accompany the court to Pundurjmor ; 
but this was attributed to some ]>crsonal dislike, su])posed to be 
entertained against him, rather than to fear of his prudence and 
foresight. It w'as a more important ])oint to keep Mr. El- 
])hinstoiu', who had attended the Peshwa as far as Nassiek, from 
proceeding further; but the resident needed no more, than 
to find that his attendance was not desired. While, therefore, 
the Pcshw'a continued his route to Pundurjmor, this gentleman 
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took the opportunity of visiting the more venerable remains of 
Ellora, to which the caprice of modem superstition did not 
attach an equal sanctity. 

About the end of June or the beginning of July, Bajee Rao 
and Trimbukjee set off* from Nassick, taking the devoted Sastree 
in their train. It was given out, as upon certain information 
received from several quarters, particularly from N (igpoor whence 
an agent had an-ived, that a design had been formed against the 
Peshwa’s life, and that l*atan assassins had been engaged at 
Hyderabad for the purpose, who were on their way to execute 
thei r commission. Parade was made of every possible precaution 
against this imaginary danger. Access to Bajee Rao became 
more and more difficult : and he travelled, quite contrary to his 
usual practice, surrounded by armed attendants. ^\Tien the 
court arrived at Punduqwor, these ]>recautions were further 
increased ; and the Sastree ascertained that Seeta-Ram’s agent, 
Burdojee, had been again admitted to favour, and had come to 
Pundurpoor escorted by one of Trimbukjee's people. lie com- 
plaiiu'd of this, but had yet no sus})icion of the designs against 
himself. On the 14th July, the Sastree had been at an enter- 
tainment given to the Peshwa. On his return at night, feeling 
indisposed, he gave orders, that any one who should come with 
an invitation to go to the temple, should be told that he was 
unwell, and unable to attend. One Luchmun Punt came with 
such an invitation from Trimbukjee, and returned with tliat 
answer. The message was repeated, with notice, that as the 
Peshwa himself was going in the morning, the crowd had retired, 
and he had better come immetliately with a small retinue. The 
Sastree, still feeling unwell, refused a second time, but sent two 
of his suite in his place. On their arrival, Trimbukjee, who was 
waiting at the temple, said to one of them (Roujee Mahratta), 

“ I have twice sent notice to the Sastree that he had btitter 
“ come to prayers now, but he refuses. I wish you would again 
“ try to persuade him.” Roujee accordingly returned, and 
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Gungadhur Sastree, fearing he might offend Trimbukjee by a 
third refusal, set off with only seven unarmed attendants. On 
their way inquiries were overheard in a whispering tone, “ which 
“ is the Sastree ?” His attendants, in answer, pointed to the 
person that wore the necklace. This did not attract particular 
notice, having passed in the confusion of a crowd. ’ Arrived at 
the temple, the Sastree performed his devotions, and continued 
some time in talk with Trimbukjee. On his return, he left 
three of his seven attendants, with an old family priest, whom 
he met at the temple, and walked back, escorted by a party of 
Trimbukjee’s sepoys. He had' not gone far, when three people 
came running up from Ix^hind, calling out to make room, and 
flourishing what seemed to be the twisted cloths used in clearing 
the way. On coming near the Sastree, one of them struck him 
from behind, and the blow proved to have been given 'with a 
sword. Others closed in from the front, and in an instant 
despatched him, wounding and putting to flight his four at- 
tendants. The Gooroo*i who was following from the temple 
with the other three, came up while the flambeaux which had 
been thrown away were still smoking, and found the body 
shockingly mangled. They had met five men with dra^^m 
swords running back to the temple, where they had left Trim- 
bukjee just bcfiire they drew near to the spot. Indeed, there 
could be no doubt that Trimbukjee had contrived and super- 
intended the assassination. His conduct, when applied to next 
day by the Sastree’s people, who demanded an investigation for 
the discovery of the murderers, sufficiently evinced his guilt. 
He said it was impossible to discover upon whom to fix suspicion, 
for the Sjistree had many enemies, as for instance, Sceta-Ram, 
who was under restraint at Brodera, and Kanojee, one of the 
Gykwar family confined by the Enghsh in the Carnatic, avoiding, 
however, the least mention of Burdojee and Bhugwunt, though 


* Family priest. 
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the former was known to be at Pundurpoor at the time. The 
Sastree’s people got leave next day to return to Poona, where 
the rest of the mission was with Bapoo Myral; and it was 
intimated to them, that there was no necessity for their again 
approacliiiig either the Peshw'a’s or Trinibukjce’s quarters. In 
the mean time, Bajce Bao, who heard of the murder the night 
of its occurrence, redoubled the precautions for his personal 
safety, 'rriiiibukjce too iievt‘r went out without a strong guard ; 
both evidently apprehensive of retaliation. Not only was no 
investigation set on foot, but the matter was prohibited to be 
talked of ; and spies were emjdoyed to give notice of such as 
offended in this respect, who were apprehended under Trim- 
bukjee's .authority. Burdojee and Blnigwunt came openly to 
Poon.a, where they lived without privacy or concealment. 

^Vitji these events, the month of July 181. a w.as brought to 
a close, 'fhe proceedings instituted on the part of the British 
Government, in c‘-onse(iuence of this murderous outrage, will 
furnish the contents of a separate chapter. 


M 
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•'! - liJs rc.'^olvcs — returns to Poone- f .' : . ' i' ’ ;r.o — 

tJeiiiaiiiiis .Tudience — presents :i nu i.io. ■feub- 

sidinry force' from frontier — IVjt'e P. o bi. .il.des — r /u. p: . :»i — evaders receiving 
it — GyUvvar niij&ion tluY'; ‘-e. ? — :au.ii'iptii to screen l i imbukjee- -Hyderabad 

force tail I i:!— " ? . . \.d and refused — instructions arrive— ^ second 

niciiUo \ x'., , of TrimbuKjetfs surrender — I'eshwa^s irresolution 

— sci/.iire of liI.aL d.jvo and surrender — rdlections — elTect in Ciuzerat. 

Mu. Elimtinstoke was at EUorn, when lie heard of the Sas- 
tree’s violent death, and of the sus]>icions attaching upon Trim- 
bukjee, though the circumstances were transmitted only by 
vague and indistinct rejjort. lie immediatc'l>' saw tlie ne- 
cessity of taking a decided jiart. The deceased was the avow ed 
minister of an ally of the British f Jovernment, who had come to 
a friendly court under the security of a s])e<*ial gusirantee, for the 
purpose of assisting at an adjustment, which that government 
had undertaken and bemi called ujion to make. Therefore, 
although the liritisli (iovemraent was no further a 2’ai‘ty to the 
negotiation, in which he had latterly been t;oncemed. than is 
implied in his having entered upon it with the knowledge and 
tacit consent of the British rcprescnttitivc, still nothing had 
occurred to annul the jiersonal guarantee, on the security of 
which the Gy k war minister had ventured within the jirecincts 
of the Poona court. Under tliis impression, Mr. Eljihinstone 
no sooner heard of the manner of his death, than he addressed 
a letter to the P^shwa, expressive of his concern at the event, 
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and demanding a rigorous investigation, with a view to the speedy 
detection and punishment of the murderers ; he at the same time 
forwarded the intelligence to the Governor-General, soliciting 
special instructions for his guidance in every possible event ; and 
expressing his intention, in the interim, to hasten back to Poona, 
and, if his examination of the Sastree's people should fix the guilt 
on Trimbukjee, and it should be found inexpedient to wait the 
arrival of instructions, immediately to accuse that favourite, and 
demand of the P^shwa his arrest and trial, in vindication of the 
insult offered to the British name and authority. He did not 
think it necessary or advisable to travel out of his way, in order 
to fix upon Bajee Ilao himself a charge of participation ; con-, 
ceiving it more prudent, and, at the same time, quite as effectual 
for the sake of example, that the j>rincc's minister and favourite, 
the adviser and instrument of the act, should be visited with the 
entire responsibility. Having fornu'd this resolution, and called 
back the subsidiary force from Jalna, where it was then can- 
toned, to Scroor, in order to be ])re])ared for the worst, the 
Resident directed his assistant, who liad remained behind at 
Poona, to offer his unqualified protection to the remainder of the 
Gykwar mission, and even, if it should be necessary, to announce 
a rujjture of the subsisting alliance with the Ih'shwa, as the con- 
sequence of any further attem])t at violation. He then set off 
direct for Poona, wIutc he arrived on the 6‘th of iVugust. On 
the route, he met groups of j)ilgrims returning from Pundur- 
poor, all of whom agreed in giving the same ju;count of tlie 
transaction, and in ascribing the jK'rjietralion of it to Trimbuk- 
jee. 'fhe Sastree was a Brahmin * of the highest caste, and of 
great reputation for sanctity of character ; the manner of his 
death, therefore, in a holy city, in the midst of a pilgrimage, at 

* For some nccount of tlic sacrilegious horror, witk which the Hindoos regard 
the murder of a Brahmin, the European reader is referred to the narrative of NcTny un 
Rao’s murder by his uncle Rngoonath, contained in Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. 
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which myriads were collected, and in the very precincts of the 
temple of their resort, had intiamed the superstitious minds of 
all who witnessed it with more than ordinary horror and de- 
testation of the crime. Returning to their homes in every 
direction, they communicated their feeling wdierevcr they went, 
till it became the general sentiment of the Mahmtta nation and 
Hindoo sect, to a degree quite unusual in a country, where the 
means of diffusing information are so limited. Arrived at 
Poona, Mr. Elphinstone made a very particular examination of 
the Sastree’s people, and of every one likely to afford evidence 
or information. The result was, the clear establishment of the 
facts and circumstances above related ; and the evidence was so 
minute and consistent in all its parts, as not to leave a shadow 
of doubt in respect to Trimbukjee's direct partieijjation and 
actual su])erintendance of the assassination. 

]\Iean time, Triinbiikjee and his mastt'i* had augured from 
the resident's demand of investigation, as well as from tin* jmx- 
tection afforded to the remainder of the (4ykwar mission, and 
the whole conduct of Mr. Elphinstone, that it was his resolution 
to take a decided course in the matter of the Sastree’s murder. 
Both were consequently in the utmost alarm and susj)ense 
respecting his intentions, and began imnu'diately to raises troo]>s, 
and take every possible jirecaution f\)r their personal salely. 
Trindmkjec hurried home to Poojia, when* he arrived on the 
7th August at night. One of his ]}ersonal adlu?rents, who had 
charge of the city in his absence, had Avaited on j\lr. Elj)hiiistone 
in the course of the day, a])parently to sound his intentions ; 
but on being directly questioned as to what investigation had 
taken place, and how it was that Bhngwiint Kao and Burdojee 
were living at large, he was confused, and could give no answer. 
The Peshwa himself entered Poona on the 9th by stealth, under 
cover of the night, in a close palanquin, without iwevious notice, 
without the troops being drawn out, or any one’s going forth to 
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meet him. This was the more extraordinary, because it was 
the day of the Dukshina * festival, when money is bountifully 
distributed among the Srahmins, thousands of whom were col- 
lected for the purpose ; and the Peshwas had never yet been 
known to fail of presiding at the largess. 

The whole city was in alarm at these unusual demonstrations. 
The rest of the Gyk war mission under Bapoo Myral were 
shunned by every one, and apparently regarded as victims 
already devoted to destruction. In vain were the utmost efforts 
made to quiet their fears. In this state of things, JNIr. Elpliin- 
stone saw the necessity of taking his meas\ires without waiting 
the ( iovemor-dencrars orders, which, at the earliest, could 
scarcely arrive in a month from that date; an intcr\'al that 
would have allowed Triinhukjee to comjdete his preparations, 
and to remove, intimidate, or cut off the witnesses, and must 
infallibly have driven the Peshwa to make common cause with 
his minister; since, while the susjMjnsc continued, they both 
had common fears. On the 11th August, therefore, tlie re- 
sident demanded an audience, which wns refused on the ground 
of indisposition. The demand was repeated next day, and 
evaded on the jn’etext, that an infant daughter liad died, which 
rendered his highness impure for three days. Unable longer to 
brook these subterfuges, esjjecially as his object w’as to remove 
the cause of them, by relieving llajee llao from liis state of 
’ suspense and ])ersonal alarm, he resolved to send a written note, 
wliich he had draw n out to be presented at the audience, in 
case one could have been procured. The j)a 2 )er wns sent to 
Suda Sheeoo Bhao, the usual channel of communication before 
Triinbukjec's late appointment ; hut he declined to present it, 
as did every other minister that w'as applied to. At last JVlr. 
Elphinstone resolved to send his Moonshee w’ith it openly, but 


For an account of this festWal, see Scott-Waring. 
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dl means of getting it delivered were stUl unsuccessfuL Two 
people came, however, on the Pilshwa’s part, apparently to 
sound the resident as to its contents. He accordingly opened 
himself so far as to let it be seen, that the paper only affected 
Trimbukjee, and that Bajee Rao was not personally involved in 
the charge, and would lie so only in the event of his continuing 
to countenance and support that favourite. After this ex- 
planation, the written paper* obtained a reception on the 15th 
August. It began wdth expressing a conviction, that the P6shwa 
must have been desirous of revenging the foul murder of a 
foreign minister and a Brahmin like himself, had his ministers 
suffered the truth to reach his cars ; but as it was evident they 
had not done so, and, under the circumstances, could not be 
expected so to do, it had become necessary that it should reach 
his highness through an unbiassed channel, on which account 
the British resident addressed him upon the matter. The 
memorial proceeded to charge Trimbukjee with direct par- 
ticipation in the murder of (iungadhur Sastrcc, showing how 
the universal voice of the nation marked him out as the guilty 
person, while the circumstancc^s of the transaction, his uniform 
conduct before and after it, his suppression of all investigation, 
even after it had been demanded by the British resident, and 
his actual encouragement of those, who would otherwise have 
been objects of suspicion, brought the charge home to him in 

* Those who would ascertain the real merits of Indian dijilomacy, and would 
•possess themselves of the secret necessary to those employed in such negotiations, 
for baffling the arts, deceptions, anti subterfuges nif the treacherous Mahratta and 
wily Brahmin, should obtain the peru.sal of Mr. El ph instone’s unassuming aepount 
of his part in these negotiations, in tlie record of his original coiTospondencc'with 
the Indian government. It is to be hoped these valuable papers will not be forever 
withheld from public curiosity. The wliolc of the account here given of the Poona 
affairs is but a meagre abstract of that correspondence. Mr. Elphinstonc’s letter of 
the 16 lh of August, on that part of the transactions now detailing, is perhaps as 
interesting a document as ever found its way into a record^office. 
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the clearest and mest undeniable manner. After reeajntulatii^ 
tibe proofs, it thus continued : — " On all these grounds^ 1 decllure 
** my conviction of Trimbukjefe Dainglia’s guilt, and I <oall upon 
“ your highness to apprehend him, as well as Govind Bao Bur- 
^dojee and Bhugwunt Bao Gykwar, and to deposit them in 
“ such custody as may be considered safe and trustworthy. Evmi 
“ if your highness is not fully convinced of the guilt of these 
** persons, it must be admitted, that there is sufiident ^ound 
** for confining them ; and I only ask of you to do so, until his 
« exc*cllency the Governor-General and your highness shall have 
“ an opportunity of consulting on the subject. I have only to 
“ add my desire, that this apprehension may be immediate. A 
“ foreign ambassador hjis been murdered in the midst of your 
“ highness’ court. A Bralimin has been massacred, almost in 
“ the temple, during one of the greatest solemnities of your 
“ religion ; and I must not conceal from your highness, that the 
" impunity of the perpetrators of this enormity has led to im- 
“ putations not to be thought of against your highness’ govern- 
“ ment. Nobody is more convinced of the falsehood of such 
“ insinuations than I am ; but 1 think it my duty to state them, 
“ that your highness may see the necessity of refuting calumnies 
“ so injurious to your reputation. I beg you also to observe, 
« that while Trimbukjee remains at large, his situation enables 
“ him to commit further acts of rashness, which he may under- 
“ take on purpose to embroil yoiu* highness with the British 
" Government. He is at the head of the administration at 
“ Poona, and has troops at his command. He is likewise in 
** charge of your highness’ districts, which are contiguous to the 
“ possessions of the British Government, the Nizam and the 
« Gykwar ; and, even though he should raise no public ^s- 
" turbances there, I cannot but consider with Uneainiiess and 
“ apprehension, in what manner your highness’ afiairs will be 
<< conducted. For these reasons, it is absolutely necessary, that 
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** immediate steps should be taken ; as your highness will be 
« held responsible by the (Jovemor-General for any acts of 
“ violence, which Trimbukjee m^ commit after this intimation. 
“ I therefore again call on your highness to adopt the course 
« which I have pointed out to you, as the only one which can 
“ restore confidence to the public ministers deputed to your 
“ court. They cannot otherwise enjoy the security nccessa]^' 
“ to transact business with your highness ; nor can they with 
“ safety even reside in the city : and every body will be obliged 
“ to take such steps as he may deem necessary for his own pro- 
“ tcction. One consequence of this will be, an interruption 
“ of your communication with the British Govcmnicnt, until 
“ the measure I have recommended shall be adopted. I beg 
“ that your highness’s reply may be communicated through 
“ some person unconnected with Trimbukjee Dainglia.” The 
memorial concluded with assuring his highness, that the British 
Government had no design whatever of interfering with the 
freedom of his choice of a successor to Trimbukjee, or with 
the independence of his internal administration ; which the 
> Peshwa might perhaps have suspected was the ulterior object of 
this attack on his minister. 

Nothing could have been better adapted to work on Bajee 
Bao’s hopes and fears, and induce liim to screen himself by 
sacrificing his favourite, than this memorial. The subsidiary 
force marched into its cantonment at Seroor on the 17th of 
August. Mr. Elphinstone had taken the precaution of strength- 
ening the brigade of tliis force, which was regularly cantoned at 
Poona, by having another battalion marched iii, as if to relieve 
one of those composing the brigade. But as soon as the me- 
morial was received,, he suffered the relieved battalion to join 
the main body at Seroor, thinking such a display of confidence 
would have a good effect this time. 

The Peshwa was evidently embarrassed and irresolute. He 
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sent a messenger to say that he was considering the memorial, 
and to propose a distant day for an interview. The resident 
declared himself particularly desirous of an audience, but in- 
timated that he could not go to the palace, if he was to meet 
Trimbukjee there and at large. A day or two afterwards, a 
message came from the Peshwa, through Suda Sheeoo BhS.o» 
declaring that Bajee Rao believed Trimbukjee innocent, but that 
if Mr. Elphinstone would undertake to prove the three distinct 
invitations, he would have him arrcjsted. That gentleman at 
once closed with the proposal ; but, though he did not cease to 
press the execution of the Peshwa’s part of this offer, it was 
perpetually evaded. The excuse set up by Trimbukjee for not 
ordering an immediate investigation on the night of the murder, 
was, that he was so busy sweeping the temple, that he did not 
hear of it in time. He thus admitted his having been at the 
spot, whence the assassins issued, and to which they were seen 
to return after the act was perpetrated. 

During this discussion, the situation of Bapoo Myral and 
the rest of the Gykwar mission became very critical. Mr. 
Elphinstone had, some days before, advised their coming and 
encamping close by the residency ; but Burdojee and Trim- 
bukjee had been tampering with the escort, and had gained 
over the greater part, so that a strict watch was set on all their 
motions. On pretence of sending off the Sastree*s children «md 
family, the whole were marched a little way out of the city 
without disturbance ; but when it was proposed to move next 
morning to the’ residency, the escort broke out into open mutiny, 
and, under the pretext of demanding an advance of pay, sur- 
rounded Bapoo Myral and his people in such a manner, that 
escape was impossible. The difficulty of their position was ma- 
nifest ; but to have attempted a rescue by the British troops at 
Poona, would infallibly have produced the massacre of the whole ; 
— ^the excuse of some disturbance being all that was needed to 

V 
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Mng mattexs to this exiromity. He contented himself tbexieM 
foie, with sending his guarantee of what money . Bapoo Mynl 
might promise ; and, with this security, the latter was enabled 
to win over half the mutineers, and to get quit of the other half 
without bloodshed. The arrangement, how'ever, cost a lack and 
a quarter, which was advanced by the resident in bills on the 
Gykwar treasury. 

On the 20th August, hearing that the levy of troops was 
going on with increased activity, Mr. Elphinstone remonstrated, 
declaring, that if this measure were not discontinued, he should 
be obUged to call in the subsidiary force to Poona, and take 
such measures for his own security, and for the interests of his 
government, as must lead to a rupture. In reply, a bullying 
message was received, stating, that however desirous the 
P6shwa was to preserve the alliance, the person accused in this 
case was one of the greatest consequence, having 10,000 horse 
and 5000 foot at his devotion, besides fifty or sixty forts, and a 
territory yielding seventy-five lack of rupees ; that therefore it 
was necessary to proceed with caution, as there were many dif- 
ficulties in the vray of the course recommended by the resident. 
Direct attempts were at the same time made to intimidate and 
buy off* the witnesses, whose evidence was known to constitute 
the proof possessed by Mr. Elphinstone. A further message 
was sent, declaring it not to be conformable even to English 
law to imprison before conviction ; and that as yet no proof had 
been offered, that the assassins were in Trimbukjee’s service or 
otlicrwisc connected with him. These, and other arguments 
verbally adduced, were answered at length in a written com- 
munication, the matter of which it would be superfluous to. 
detail 

In the mean time, the indications of an intention on the 
part of Bajee Bao, either to make common cause with the. 
favourite, or to abet his flight into the country, where, under 
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pretext of rebellion, he might place the resources of the 
Poona state in direct hostility to the British Gtovemmeiit, were 
growing daily more strong and conclusive. Mr. Elphiristone in 
eonsequence applied to have the Hyderabad force marched 
from the valley of Berar to J&lna, where it might be in readiness 
to act according to occasion. I'his application was nearly simuk 
taneous with Mr. Russell’s recall of that force to Hyderabad, for 
the settlement of the disturbance then excited by the princes. 
Hoping, however, that nothing serious would arise at that court, 
the resident at Poona repeated his request for a light force at 
least, to take up the pursuit, in case Trimbukjee should fly 
before (Colonel Ti. Smith, the commandant of the Poona sub- 
sidiary force. The Hyderabad commotion having subsided 
altogether in the interim, the whole of Colonel Doveton’s army 
moved upon JMna at this requisition. 

During the remainder of August, attempts were made by 
the P^shwa to induce the rtwident to forego his demand of 
Trimbukjee's arrest, by the offer of several expetlients, none of 
which went further, than that the accused shoidd absent himself 
from court and from Poona, pending the judicial investigation of 
his guilt or innocence, and lose his office. Of course none of 
these offers could be listened to; hut he waited with some 
anxiety the receipt of the first ordera on the subject from the 
(iovemor-Gcneral, before taking any finther step. Those orders 
arrived on the 1st of September. They had been made out im- 
mediately on receipt of the first intelligence of the murder, 
which had been despatched from Ellora about the end of July, 
and had reached the Marquess of Hastings at Futtehgurh, in the 
middle of August. His Lordship's instructions, assuming that 
there would be found sufficient evidence to fix the crime on 
Trimbukjee, had provided spccificjilly for every possible case of 
Ins surrender, or support by liis master. In the event of his 
being delivered up for trial and punishment at the resident’s 
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ittqmsition, the Biitidi representative was authorised to gear 
jtify the P^hwa, if necessary, with an assurance that the li^ 
xjS the offender was not sought by the. British Government, 
and that perpetual confinement would be the utmost severity 
exercised. - But, in the event of that prince’s refusing to bring 
his favourite to trial, or .of his affecting to consent to an in- 
vestigation, and taking underhand means to render it nugatory, 
or of his refusing to deliver him up to punishment after the 
establishment of his guilt, Bajee Bao was to be held distinctly 
and personally responsible for the act : so, likewise, if he should 
abet Trimbukjec's escape from Poona, in order to raise the 
country, unless the flight should be attended with such circum- 
stances as should acquit his Highness of any knowledge or 
participation. In the event of this responsibility being incurred, 
all communication was to be stopped, and jueparatious made to 
secure his person, or at least to prevent his leaving the capital ; 
but extreme measures were not to be resorted to, unless it 
should be hazardous to delay, or absolutely necessary to antici- 
pate his Highness’s designs. A letter was addressed to the 
Peshwa himself by the Governor-General, in further su]>port of 
the liesident's proceedings, which it was left to liis discretion to 
present or not as he might deem expedient. 

Thus assured of the Governor-General’s unqualified support 
in the course he had adopted ujion his own judgment, Mr. 
Elphinstone prepared' a second memorial, which he delivered on 
the 4th of September, together with the Marquess of Hastings' 
letter. This memorial began by setting forth the tenor of the 
instructions just received, and declaring Bajee Bao to have 
already incurred the responsibility adverted to in the Governor- 
General’s letter, by systematic neglect of all investigation, and 
by evasion of tlie demand for the arrest of Trimbul^ee pre- 
paratory to his trial and punishment: it proceeded to require 
the immediate delivery of Trimbulqee to the British Govern- 
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wnt, alleging hi» iisstrucdons to tmrrant the demand of capital 
punishment'; but, out of regard for his Highness, and becaiam 
he i'(the resident) thought the expression of his Highnese^s 
anxiety might yet prevail with the Governor-General to qxKre 
his life, he should be contented with his delivery, until the 
receipt of further orders. The memorial went on to declare the 
alternative of a refusal of this demand to be, a suspension of all 
communication, and the calling in of the troops to Poona, where 
Mr. Elphinstone stated his intention still to remain, until he 
should be made axxjuainted with the ulterior wishes of the 
Governor-General, unless an attempt on the part of his High* 
ness to leave Poona, or the continued levy of troops by his 
Highness, should render active hostility necessary in the interim. 

Up to this time, Mr.. Elphinstone had contented himself 
with demanding that the Poshw’a.should himself hold Trimbuk- 
jee in restraint, until his trial should take place, as had been 
offered by Bajee Ilao himself. The advance of this demand to 
that of the unijualified surrender of the accused to the British 
Government had become absolutely necessary; for, with the 
disposition evinced by the Poona prince, it was evident that any 
investigation, which might now be set on foot by his authority, 
would be the merest mockery in the world. It was most for- 
tunate, that the Governor-tieneral’s instructions, warranting 
such an advance of demand, arrived at the particular juncture; 
for Bajee Bao w^as still evidently hesitating between the sur- 
render of his favourite and the rupture of the alliance ; and the 
obloquy attending the former alternative seemed to liave by far 
the most weight with him. At one time he had resolved to 
make common cause with Trimbukjee, and relays of horses had 
been placed for their joint flight from the capital ; from which 
course he was dissuaded only by Gokla, a southern jageerdar, and 
one of the best military officers in his service. The second 
memorial of the 4th of September, with the Governor-General’s 
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lottear^ found tiie Pdshsiini in' this estate of suspense r -and: it was 
fiiFtfaer oonmnanicated, on tlie part of the Besident, that unless 
Tximhukjee should be seized in the course of the* following daj^ 
the altemative threatened would be resorted to. His eyes seem 
to have been opened by this communication to the real danger 
c£ his: situation. Nearly the whole of the night of the 4th of 
September was spent in consultation with the Bh^io, Gokla, and 
another person high in confidence, viz. Balooba, dcM’an of the 
Vinshor jageerdar. On the following morning the Eh^ was 
sent with a message, that his Highness would confine Triin- 
bukjee, on the condition that neither his life nor his surrender 
should be demanded. Mr. Elphinstone returned for answer, 
that he could hear nothing until the offender was seized. How- 
ever, he thought it right to explain to the Bh^o, that he con- 
ceived the surrender of Trimbukjee to' the British Government, 
and of Burdojee and Bhugwunt to that of the Gykwar, would 
satisfy all parties, and set the whole affair at rest ; that no ad- 
vantage would be taken of any disclosures by Trimbukjee after 
his confinement, and that the investigation should be urged no 
fixrther. These assurances seemed to be necessary to quiet 
Bajee Ban’s personal apprehensions. The result' of the con- 
ference was reported by the Bhfio, the same morning, and the 
whole of this day also was spent in consultation. In the liight, 
it was resolved to send Trimbukjee to a hill fort, and the se- 
lection being left to liifn, he was sent off to \^’^usuntgurh, under 
an escort of 200 Arabs and a body of horse. The BhAo next 
morning waited upon the Besident, to acquaint him with what 
had been done, and to request that the Gykwar negotiation 
might be re<opened, and every thing go on as before. Mr. 
Elphinstone declared, that now Trimbukjee was in confinement, 
the Pdshwa must be answerable that he did not escape or create 
disturbances ; but that, before the nfhtter could be considered 
as, settled, he must be actually given up to the British Govern- 
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ment, according to tbe demand nkade and the pieseKt' instrab^ 
tions of his own court, for that he daily elected further erders^t 
in answer to subsequent communications, those now acted upon 
having been issued before the late evasive conduct o£ hb 
Highness was known ; and he could not answer for what the^ 
next might contain: that, when received, he should be oldiged' 
to obey them to tlie letter, however injurious to his Highnessb^ 
interests, unless the present demand should have been complied' 
with in the interim ; in which case, he should of course suspend 
their execution, till the Governor^ eneral was informed of the 
compliance with his first demand. The confinement of Trim<^' 
bukjee was believed throughout Poona to be a mere device tor- 
gain time; and the mode of it, together with the continuanoe^ 
in office of all his adherents, confirmed this impression. 

The Bhao returned on the 7th of September, with an 
endeavour, by working on Mr. Elphinstone’s feelings, to induce 
him to forego the demand for the delivery of Trimbukjee’s 
person. He claimed himself the merit of having induced the' 
Peshwa to confine that favourite, stating that he had succeeded 
only by engaging personally that this would satisfy the Britidi 
Besident. If, therefore, the further demand were still persisted' 
in, he was himself in a dilemma, from which poison alone could 
extricate him. It was hardly credible, that, knowing his senti» 
ments and resolutions so fully as the Bhdo must have done, he 
would so have pledged himself ; but it was re«)lved, at all events, 
not to recede. The attempt was repeated next day with the 
same iU success ; ,yet the Bhao survived his difficulties. Secret 
intrigues were also set on foot through every medium likely to 
have influence at tlie British Besidency ; but threats, entreaties, 
and persuasions were alike inefiectuaL Levies of horse and foot ' 
were%still making every where ; and positive information was * 
received, that it was the Pdshwa’s intention to fly to the fort of 
Wye, and there raise the standard of the Mahratta empire. Mr. 
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ElpMnstone accordingly l^lved no longer to delay calling 1b' 
Ijie main body of the subtj^diary force from Seroor, and gave 
the P4shwa notice of his having done so. This produced a 
message of remonstrance through the Bhdo, which was answered 
in such terms, as seemed most likely to fix the P^shwa’s wavering 
resolutions for the sacrifice of Trirabukjee. His surrender, it 
was announced, would be all the satisfaction expected ; for that, 
except perhaps some atonement to the Gykwar for the murder 
of his minister, nothing further would be demanded by the 
British Government; that one word from his Highness now 
could accomplish this: but, if he hesitated much longer, or 
attempted to leave Poona, an amicable settlement would be no 
longer possible. While this message was on its way, the P^ishwa 
had sent for Major Ford, an officer of the Company’s service, 
who had raised and disciplined a brigade of infantry for his 
Highness, as part of his contingent. On his arrival, he was left 
with Chimnajee, llaiee Rao’s brother, and Moro Dikshet, a 
minister who latterly had been growing into favour. These, 
two consulted him on the best means of re-establishing the 
former terms of intercourse ; and on his recommending the 
delivery of Trimbukjee, as the only measure he could suggest, 
went with his advice into the next room, whence they brought 
his Highness’ consent. The mode of his delivery was ac- 
cordingly arranged. A party of Major Ford's brigade tvas to 
bring him from Wusuntgurh, and the P(?shwa (as the Resident 
was told next day) had no olijection to a party of the British 
troops accompanying, but this was declined. At the close of 
the conference wth the Major, Rajee Rao appeared in |)er8on> 
and confirmed what the other two hiul agreed to, requiring Major 
Ford’s ^engagement, that the act of surrender should replace 
every thing on the former footing ; and that any fresh orders 
flrom the Governor-General should be suspended, even should 
they arrive before he could acquaint Mr. Elphinstone. Gopdl 
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Punt, the manager of the brigade business at court, accompanied 
Major Ford to the Residency, and carried back thence the as- 
surance, that, on the delivery of Trimbukjee, every thing should 
revert to its former state ; and that, except perhaps some satisfac- 
tion to. the Cxykwar, which must still be left to the Governor- 
General’s discretion, no further demand or proceeding should be 
instituted in consequence of the Sastrec’s murder. 

On the 11th of September, 8.50 men of the brigade marched 
from Poona, under the command of Captain Hick; and on the 
19th they received charge of Trimbukjee; along with whom 
Rhugwunt Rao and (iovind llao w'ere debvered up at Poona, on 
the 25th ; and next day the three prisoners were sent down to 
'I’anna fort in Salsctte, under charge of a light battalion and a 
regiment of cavalry, from the subsidiary force. The main body 
of that force, under Colonel L. Smith, returned on the 29th to 
Seroor. 

Thus was accomplished, by negotiation, without a rupture of 
the alliance, and entirely through the spirit, firmness, and diplo- 
matic ability of the Rritish Representative, the important object 
ol‘ vindicating the honour and reputation of his nation, which had 
received the grossest insult, in the murder of an ambassador, 
negotiating under its guarantee of protection. ThePeshwahad 
submitted to the humiliation of sacrificing his minister and 
favourite, in atonement for an act, which had evidently been 
committed with his concurrence and participation. He had in 
vain tried every artifice and subterfuge to avert or delay the 
moment of submission ; and when every attempt of this descrip- 
tion had been baffled by the firmness and vigilance opposed to 
him, there can be no doubt that his inclination was, rather to 
risk a rupture of the alliance, than to submit. But his own 
good sense, and the representoiion of the Sirdars in whom he 
placed his principal trust, satisfied him of the present insuf- 
ficiency of his means to cope single-handed with the British 

o 
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power. It was evident, however, that henceforward we had 
nothing to expect but rancorous and malignant hate ; and that 
the same fear, which had produced the important result on this 
occasion, would require to be constantly kept alive, in order to 
curb the natural bent of his mind. Mr. Elphinstone’s conduct 
throughout the whole of tliis negotiation met with the Marquess 
of Hastings’ particular approbation ; and his Lordship felt, that 
the successful termination of the affair was mainly attributable 
to the prompt and decisive tone assumed and maintained from 
the outset to the close of the discussion. 

On the whole perbai)s it was fortunait;, that the short sighted 
violence of Trimbukjee brought matters thus prematurely to a 
crisis between his master and the British Government. The 
uniform conduct of that favourite's administration, proceeding 
from ignorance, either real or affected, of the actual relations of 
the P6shwa at tliis period, had already given rise to so many 
infractions of the subsisting engagements, and of the treaty of 
Bassein in particular, that it would have been imjiossible to 
have suffered them to pass much longer without notice His 


* 111 proof of this it may be sulficient to mention, that, on the 27th of Uic pre- 
ceding May, soon after the court arriveil at Xassiek, the Resident had found it 
necessary to present ii remonstrance against Trimbukjee’s measures. The most 
important infraction of the treaty of Bassein was, a treaty made with a Goandwana 
Raja, the preamble of which declared it to be oflensivc against both the Nizam and 
Bhoosla ; this had been negotiated by Trimbukjee himscll, after marching a hostile 
force into the Nizam’s dominions and occupying scvcial of his villages. The affair took 
place about the preceding February, when Trimbiikjcic had been sent witli some 
troops in pur.suit of the Pindara, Sheikh Duloo. I'hc whole proceeding, however, 
was not only without the participation of the British Government, as required by 
the treaty of Bassein, but the troops had driven away an agent sent by the Resident 
to Nagpoor, to endeavour to settle a boundary dispute, that had occurred in the 
neighbourhood between tlic oflicers of the Nizam and Bhoosla ; and Trimbukjee 
had put himself in possession of the disputed lands. Many similar infractions of the 
subsisting engagements, which had been produced by the conduct of liis agent 
at Ahmedabad, were also brought forward in this remonstrance. Mr. £• then 
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measures must soon have come to the pass of compelling the 
British Government to demand the displacement of the minister, 
as a pledge, that the frequent acts of offence, which had occurred 
under his administration, were without his Highness* counte- 
nance. In such an event, Trimhukjee would have been hacked 
by popular feeling, and have been regarded as the victim of our 
displeasure, for honestly preferring his master's interests to ours ; 
and, at the other native courts, the Peshwa would have miule a 
strong case of the indignity put u])on him, and represented it as 
a warning of the conset[uencc of too close a connexion with a 
power so constituted as the British. In the issue, to which 
matters were brought by the Sastree's murder, we stood forth 
m the character of avengers of the death of a Brahmin ambassa- 
dor, and had the full advantage of the popular voice on our side, 
even among the P<:shwa's own subjects. This favourable im- 
pression lasted beyond the immediate occasion ; insomuch that 
two years afterwards, when a rupture occurred with nearly all 

attributed these acts rather to the ignorance and Mahratta iiabits of the favourite, 
than to any deliberate design of breaking with the Hritisli Government. But it 
cannot be denied, that the tone assumed at some of the discussions of that time was 
such as to indicate the most ambitious views. In one conference, the rights of the 
Peshwa coming under discussion, Trinibukjee went so far as to assert his master’s 
right to the Cfiout of Bengal, under the cession of Alecvc'rdce Khan, and to that ol* 
Mysore, agreed to by Hyder Alec : such was the temper of tlicman, who had been 
specially appointed a short time before to conduct the business on behalf of the 
Peshwa with the British Representative at his court. The high favour he still 
enjoyed made it diflicult not to identify the Peshwa with his mini.ster. Had tlic 
Mahratta powers risen against the English in the year 1814-15, there can be little 
doubt, that Bajec Rao would have seized the first occasion to shake off his subsidiary 
connexion with us and take his station amongst them : but he was not yet prepared 
to take the lead himself, and offer an example for their imitation in the manner he 
did in 1817-18. Naturally suspicious and timorous, he would probably have pre- 
feri'ed to take no active, part, until he liad seen what success attended others. Tlic 
bolder plan he ultimately adopted, he was goaded to by the continual loss and dis- 
appointment he incurred, in the prosecution of that course of insidious attack, which 
he commenced from this time forward. 

O 2 
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the Mahratta states, the cause of the British nation derived a 
vast accession of strength in public opinion, from recollection of 
the foul murder of this Brahmin, in which the quarrel had 
originated ; and the indifference manifested upon the subsequent 
downfall of the P^shwa’s dynasty was owing, in a great measure, 
to its being regarded as a judgment on the reigning head of the 
family for his participation in this crime, polluted as he was 
already by the yet unexpiated mimler of Nerayun Rao by his 
father Ragoonath. 

The Sastree’s death, as might have been expected, excited a 
considerable sensation throughout Guzer^t. Fuiteh Singh and 
the party of the deceased, though they lamented the loss as ir- 
reparable, hoped from it, at any rate, the entire exoneration 
from all demands of the Poona governments On the other 
hand, the party in communication with Trimbukjee hoped, by 
his means and through the Peshwa's influence and power, to 
bring about a revolution in the affliirs of the court of Brodera. 
Seeta-Ram and his adlierents were raising troops, and making 
preparations to act according to the turn events might take at 
Poona ; a body of men under a marauding chief in SeetOr-Ram’s 
interest approached from Dhur so near as Dawud ; and the two 
managers in Ahraedabad were acting in concert, and both le- 
vying horse and foot. Under these circumstances, the Bombay 
government had thought it advisable to detain the Guzerat 
force, which, on its presence becoming unnecessary in central 
Ifidic^ had before been destined to the adjustment of aflairs in 
Kutch, whence some of the border tribes had been latterly in 
the habit of making predatory incursions into Guzcr^lt. Every 
thing remained in a state of the most anxious suspense, until 
the amicable settlement of the discussions at Poona was known. 
It produced a simultaneous effect at Brodera and Ahmedabad. 
In the interim, Gungadhur Sastree's son was appointed to all 
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his father’s o^ces, rather in demonstration of the sense enter- 
tained of the services pf the deceased, than out of regard to any 
superior qualifications the son was thought to possess. After 
the delivery of Trimbukjee and the two agents of SeetarEam to 
the British authority, the two latter were transferred to the 
Gykwar, and confined in hill-forts within the dominions of that 
state. The Bombay government, however, resolved to prevent 
the occurrence of similar intrigues, by taking Seeta-Bam into 
their own custody ; an arrangement to wliich the court of Brodera 
was not induced to accede without extreme diffienlty. 

ITie question of the degree of compensation to be afforded 
the Gykwar, for the murder of his minister and the representative 
of his court, was, in the following, January, thus decided by the 
GovernoivGeneral, to whose arbitration it had been referred. 
Assuming the surrender of Trimbukjee, the actual perpetrator, 
to be an entire exculpation of the P<}shwa’s government from 
any share or participation in the act, his Highness was declared 
to be exonerated from further responsibility, and, therefore, 
from the obligation to offer any specific atonement to tliq of- 
fended state. The resident was, however, instructed to en- 
deavour by persuasion to lead his Highness to make some hand- 
some provision for the family of the Sastree, as a spontaneous 
act of generosity : for the supreme government did not conceive 
itself to possess a right to make a special demand on this head. 
As a natural consequence of this view of the question, the nego- 
tiation for the settlement of the P6shwa’s claims on the Gykwar 
was directed to be re-opened at thepoint where it had been broken 
offj in the same manner as if the murder had never taken place. 
The Peshwa occasionally revived it, but with little sincerity or 
interest; his mind being apparently engrossed with the pro- 
secution of an object nearer liis heart,' which, from tliis time, 
he will be found to have pursued with more consistency and 
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determination ; viz. * to bring about a general |pd secret com- 
bination of the Mahratta princes, directed against the British 
ascendancy. In the course of the negotiations respecting the 
surrender of Trimbukjee, Mr. Elpliinstone was more than once 
assured that such a thing had been in agitation in the preceding 
season ; but the Poona Government assumed to itself credit for 
having abstained from giving direct encouragement to the pro- 
ject. Bajee llao certainly was not then prejjared to put every 
thing to hazard on such a risk ; but from this time he seems to 
have resolved to dr) so, and himself to head the confederacy, as 
soon as it should be organized. 

AVhile these events were passing at Poona, and, indeed, 
during the remainder of the year 1815, nothing of moment 
occurred at any of the courts of southern and central India. It 
was ascertained, however, that confidential agents, men of family 
and name amongst the Mahrattas, were still intriguing at each 
Mahratta durbar, with su^h secrecy, that the object of the 
intrigues could only be gathered from susj)icion and rumour. 
Bajee Kao occupied himself in incessant endeavours to obtain, 
through Mr. Elphinstone, the release of his captive favourite ; 
but all liis efforts directed to this end were of course unavailing. 
Ill January 1816, the CJovernor-Gcneral addressed a letter to 
his Highness, in such terms, as it was thought would be most 
effectual to extinguish all hope, that the British Government 
would ever consent either to release or give up tlie custody of 
this eminent offender. 


* This design originated at an earlier period. By confession of Trimbukjee, 
the conspiracy was in progress before the arrival of the Seistree at Poona. 
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Negotiations with Nipal — ^tcrms offered — Cession of Terace refused — Demand 
modified — hesitation — Treaty signed — Ratification refused — War renewed — 
Ochterlony takes the command — ^pcnetratcs the first range of hills — Battle of 
Mukwanpoor — Nipalese submit— Peace — Reficctions — Pindarees — second re- 
ference to England — Army reduced — Operations* of Pindarees — party sur- 
prised — successful expedition — second — British provinces ravaged with im- 
punity — Concert of Pindarees with Mahrattas — intrigues of 1815-16 — Holkai ^ 
court — Ameer-Khan. 


Afteu the settlement of the affairs of Hyderabad and Poona, 
the negotiations with Nipal were the object which most en- 
grossed the attention of the Supreme Government. Those 
negotiations had been opened at the close of the first campaign 
in the preceding May ; Gujraj Misur, the Gooroo (family priest) 
of the Baja, having come down to the army in Sarun, with 
powers under the red seal for the purjwse. The loss of the 
whole of the hills west of the Gogra, it seems, had opened the 
eyes of the Goorkha Chiefs to the real danger of a war with the 
British, and had proved, tliat the confidence of security in the 
ruggedness of their mountains was a vain illusion. The leading 
party amongst them was, consequently, desirous of peace, and 
anxious to know the terms on which it would be granted. 

The Marquess of Hastings’ conditions were hard enough ; 
the perpetual cession of all the hill country taken in the cam- 
paign, and as well of such parts of the low land as were in 
dispute before the war, as of the whole line of Teraee to the 
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very foot of the hills. A fort and territory, which had been 
seized from the Sikkim Raja before the war, was also demanded ; 
for, having in the course of it formed an alliance with that Raja, 
and taken liira under protection, we had become pledged to 
restore the integrity of his dominions. Besides these terms, a 
resident was to be received at Katmandhoo, which, to their pre- 
judices, appeared the first stage towards absolute subjection. 
Immediately on learning these conditions, the Gooroo broke 
off the negotiation, declaring he could not treat on the basis of* 
any further cession of the low land, except perhaps the disputed 
tracts. In its desire for accommodation, and from a hope of 
l)eing less hardly pressed by other negotiators, the Goorkha 
government had nnule a second overture through the lateCliief 
of Alraora, Bumsah, who was in communication with the Ho- 
nourable E. Gardner, the British commissioner for the manage- 
ment of the conquered province. This also was broken off on 
the same ground. In August the negotiation was re-oi)cned by 
the Gooroo ; and it having been ascertained, that the main 
objection to giving up the Teraee was, that most of‘ the principal 
<)fficers of the court of Katmandhoo enjoyed considerable jageers 
in that territory, the Marquess of Hastings was induced to offer 
the grant of ’ similar possessions, or of an equivalent in money 
pensions to the amount of two or three lack of rupees, to be 
left at the distribution of the Goorkha court. In September, 
the (rooroo again broke off* the negotiation on the same ground, 
declaring, that the Goorkha Chiefs would never accede to a 
cession of the Teraee or low land, which was alleged to be the 
main source of their subsistence, the hills themselves being 
comparatively unproductive. 

It seemed evident from what had passed, that the demand 
of the Teraee was a bar to the re-establishment of peace, which 
no advantage We had to offer in any other shape, could compen- 
sate to the Goorkha government. Its repugnance to this cession 
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wapS solely owing to the estimate of its pecuniary value at present 
entertained by. the court of Katmtindhoo, and was not in the 
least ascribable to any feeling of pride, or objection to the 
humiliation of the cession. The Hritish Government, on the 
contrary, inflated 9n the demand, rather from a sense of honour, 
and a desire to visit with marked severity the act of gross 
violence and insult, which had ai'lsen out of former disputes 
about the Teraee, and^had been the immediate cause of the 
wai*, than &om any expectation of })rofit from the lands. The 
experientic of a season’s occupation of a considerable portion of 
them proved them to be of' extremely difficult managmnent and 
inconsiderable advantage in revenue ; while the climate was so 
noxious, as to render the continuance ol’ troo}js, and even of 
civil officers upon them, utterly impracticjable for one-half the 
year. Under these circumstances, the supreme government, 
balancing the advantage of a restoration of peace against the 
gratification of forcing on the Goorkhas the sacrifice of an object 
extremely valuable to them, and only so to us in an incon- 
siderable degree, came to the resolution of relaxing the rigour 
of the original demand. A draft of a treaty was accordingly 
prepared and transmitted to Lieutenant-Colonel Uradshaw, ap- 
pointed to negotiate on the Sa,run frontier, to be delivered 
ojKjnly to the Gooroo, in case of his expected re-appearance with 
a fresh overture ; accompanied by aj^eclaration, tbatitcont:iined 
the only terms on w'hich the liritisli Government were willing 
to make peace with the Nipal state. In this draft, the 'J'eruee 
from the Kalee, a branch of the Gogra, to the Gunduk, was all that 
was insisted on, and of the rest so much only as was in our actual 
possession. Pensions to the extent of two lack were still offered 
to the Sirdars of the court ; and a-stipulation to that effect was 
contained in one of the articles of the draft. AVhen this draft 
was submitted to the Gooroo, and to Chundur Seekur Opadhea, 
another Brahmin associated with him to treat on the part of 
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Nipdl, they declared without hesitation, that they did not feel 
themselves competent to accede to such terms, without first 
submitting them to their coiu*t. They promised, however, that 
a definitive answer should be returned in fifteen days. The 
period expired, yet no instructions had been received. It was 
ascertained also, that the deliberations on the acceptance or 
rejection of these terms had occasioned some ferment at Kat- 
mfindhoo. The stipulation for the allotment of pensions was 
particularly obnoxious and unpopular with one party, which 
represented it as placing the Kaja’s subjects and ministers in 
direct dependence on a foreign power. At the head of this party 
stood Umeer Singh and his sons, who had lately returned to 
'Katmdndhoo, after the total loss of their provinces west of the 
Ganges. They had opjmsed the commencement of the war, as 
promising little success ; but now it had l>een begun, were for 
continuing it to the last extremity. The Goorkha negotiators 
l)eing unable to redeem their pledge by producing the definitive 
answer of the llaja within the time specified, offered a sub- 
missive apology, but begged the negotiation might not be finally 
broken off, until they should have proceeded to KatmancUioo 
and ascertained the cause. The Gooroo offered at the same 
time to sign the treaty provisionally, if the jwrtion of the Teraee 
occupied by the British between the Koosa and Gunduk were 
substituted for the pensioijs proposed. This was refused, and 
the negotiation broken off; but the Goorkha negotiators de- 
clared, that they would return in twelve days with the treaty 
signed. This occurred on the 2‘)th October. 

' The Supreme-Government, on hearing oC'^c continued re- 
luctance on the jjart of the Nipalese, called on the several 
authorities in charge of the contiguous districts, for their opinion 
of the value of the several portions of the Teraee occupied by 
its officers since the commencement of the war, and the means 
of obtaining a good frontier line, bv the retention of part only 
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of what had been acquired ; thus preparing itself to make some 
further gratuitous concessions, either in lieu of the pensions, or 
in addition to them, in order better to gratify the Goorkha 
chiefs, and to leave them in a disposition to execute and main- 
tain the treaty when made. In the mean time, however, Gooroo 
Gujraj Misur returned from Katm^dhoo, and signed the treaty 
according to the draft before submitted to his court. This was 
done at Segoulee on the 28th November ; and, by the terms of it, 
the ratification of the Eaja was to be delivered in f fteen days. On 
being apprizedof thisevent, the Supreme-Government determined 
notwithstanding, to make those further concessions which had 
before been in agitation ; and it was considered fortunate, that 
the execution of the treaty without them would most decisively 
mark the concessions to be a gratuitous act of bounty towards 
a fallen and suppliant foe : while their conciliatory*feffect on the 
Goorklia Sirdars would lie much enhanced by their not feeling 
themselves indebted for them to their own successful obstinacy, 
either in war or in negotiation. 

The fifteen days, however, expired, without any appearance 
of the ratified treaty ; and it was ascertained, in the course of 
December, not only that the Gooroo would fail to produce it, 
but that the war faction had prevailed, and, in consequence, that 
preparations were making for the recommencement of active 
hostility, and positions in the forest of the Teraee already taken 
uj). The fact, indeed^ was, that having in the past season baffled 
entirely the feeble attempts made by the llritish commanders 
on the Sarun and Gorukpoor frontiers to jienetratc into the 
mountains cast^^ the Gogra, which now formed their whole 
remaining dominions, the NipMese were not without a pre- 
sumptuous confidence of their means of successful resistance 
for a much longer period; and, though desirous of peace, the 
terms offered were such, that they hoped more advantage from 
the continuance of war. But not being altogether without 
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apprehension, it thenceforward became their game, to endeavour 
to amuse the British Government with hollow discussions and 
negotiations, in order, if possible, to get over the season without 
the re)iewal of active operations. 

During the whole of the rains, the large Imdy of troops 
cantoned in Behan had l>een kept in readiness ; and towards 
the close of them, Ma,jor-General Ochterlony had been called 
down from the westward to take the command, preparatory to 
an advance direct ujuni KatmAndlioo, so soon as the passage 
of the forest should be practicable. Unfortunately, upon the 
signature of the treaty, the activity of pre])aration was a little 
relaxed ; and the commissariat department, in particular, had 
Ix^en authorised, for the purjmsc of an early reduction of expense, 
to cut down the establishments provided for the convoy service, 
and to sell tfi(‘ greater pari of the grain which had been stored 
in depots : insomuch, that when war became inevitable, there 
was reason to fear the efficiently of the force would bo cramjjed 
by these efforts at economy. lloWevei*, by dint of extraordinary 
exertion in every department, civil as well as raihtarjf, the array 
waiii enabled to take the field in the Teraee by the end of J anuary, 
without Ixing delayed on this account. Perhaps no occasion 
ever produced a move satisfactory display of the real extent of 
the resources and energies of the local Indian administrations, 
w^hen called forth by a popfdar commander in a popular -cause. 
(Teneral Ochterlony hastened to the frontier, to assume the 
t'ufire direction of political and military affairs in that quarter, 
under sjiecial orders for the ])urpose from the 8upreme-Govern- 
ment. Before his arrival, the (iooroo, unable to produce the 
ratified treaty, had made a second visit to Katm^ndhoo ; but, 
instead of retiuning with it, brought some new propositions, 
which of coui-se were inadmissible after what had passed. The 
General accordingly dismissed the negotiators immediately on 
his arrival in the Teraee, making them the bearers of a letter 
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from the Governor-General to the Raja, expressive his Lord- 
ship’s sense of the ihsincere conduct of the Nipdl government, 
and declaring the renewal of war in all its activity: General 
Ochterlony immediately pushed a portion of his force across 
the forest, which it passed without opposition, encamping at the 
foot of the Chereea-gh^tee * pass, which leads from Richeeakoh 
through the first range of hills, directly into the valley of Muk- 
wanpoor. This pass, which was strong by nature, in common 
with all the passes of this mountainous tract, had been stockaded 
and well manned. The General, however, who followed, clo.se 
upon the advance, proceeded to make his dispositions for turning 
it ; and, in a few days, led a light division in person across the 
range, by a very difficult pathway unknown even to the enemy. 
Nothing could exceed the patience, with which the toil and 
privations of this march were endured by the troops, many ol' 
whom were for two days almost wholly without provisions : the 
rapidity of the movement, atlded to the ruggedness of the 
ground, rendering it impossible to bring up the supplies. I’his 
judicious manoeuvre produced the immediate evacuation of the 
pass, which was forthwith occupied by the main body of the 
army, which had continued encamped in front of it. After 
spending a few days in clearing and improving it, and in estii- 
blishing a depot and line of communication through it with the 
plains, the General marched direc#U}Mm jMukwanpoor, where 
the enemy's whole army was strongly stockaded. A simultsi- 
neous movement was arranged of two other columns of infantry ; 
one to the west under Colonel Nicol of II. M. 6‘6‘tli, which, 
meeting with little opposition or difficulty, except from the 
ruggedness of the route, succeeded in joining the Major-General 
in Ihe valley on the 29th February ; and another under Colonel 
Kelly of H. M. 24th, which moved upon Hurreehurjwor, a 
strong hill fort, commanding a pass into the Mukwanec val|ey 


* Vide plate at the head of this chapter. 
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eastward of iPidieeakoh. On approaching this fort. Colonel Kelly 
observed an eminence that seemed to be within commanding 
distance pf a stockade near the fort, from wHch a party of the 
enemy, that at first had occupied it, had been observed to retire. 
A detachment of light companies was immediately sent to seize 
the point ; but they were no sooner in position, than the whole 
force of the Ooorkhas advanced from the fort and other stock- 
ades to recover the ground they had abandoned. A severe 
struggle ensued, attended wilh some loss on the part of the 
British, and a very heavy one on that of the enemy: the position, 
however, was maintained until the arrival of reinforcements, 
when the Nip^ilese were driven back at all points. This afhiir 
took place on the first day of March, and the fort was evacuated 
very soon after. 

Meanwhile, General Ochterlony had penetrated to the neigh- 
bourhood of Mukwanpoor, where his force had, on the 28th 
February, a rencontre with the enemy, precisely similar to 
that above described, but considerably more serious, from the 
greater numbers engaged on both sides. The companies which 
had been detached in the first instance to occupy a position* 
at Mukwanpoor, from which the Goorkhas liad similarly retired, 
were very nearly overpowered, when the first reinforcement 
arrived ; and, as the Goorkhas repeated their attacks each time 
in greater strength, it becafie necessary to reinforce the position 
in the same proportion, till, in the end, several battalions were 
employed, and the enemy were finally driven back only by the 
charge of one of them along the ridge. The whole of the NipAl 
army at Mukwanpoor, in number upwards of 8000 of their 
disciplined Sepoys, exclusive of their irregulars, was engaged in 
the course of this day; and by their own subsequent acknow- 
ledgment, their loss exceeded 800 : that of the British amounted 

* This point was a village, called Scekhee Khutree, at' the end of the ridge on 
which Mukwanpdor was situated, and along which the road ran. The Goorkha 
army was stockaded between it and the fort. 
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to 45 killed, amongst which was Lieutenant Tin^ the officer 
who command^4lie party sent to occupy the village in the first 
instance. Thei>6* were also 175 wounded, including -another 
British officer. 

This trial of strength and exemplary failure reconciled the 
Nipd-lese to make a tender of unqualified submission. On the 
8d March Khajee Buktawur Singh, one of their principal officers, 
wrote to the General, to say he had the ratified treaty in his 
possession, and would send it by Chundur Seekur. The General 
returned for answer, that the (Joorkha government must not 
expect the same terms now, as before the recommencement of 
hostilities, but that he had no objection to receiving Chundur 
Seekur, if they thought fit to send him with full powers. In 
the interim, he pushed on his approaches to within 500 yards 
of the fort of Mukwanpoor, and threw up a battery in readiness 
to open upon it. Chundur Seekur soon appeared with the 
ratified treaty, and pressed it earnestly on the General’s ac- 
ceptance. The latter had previously resolved not to insist on 
harder terms, in case he ibimd the enemy sufficiently humbled 
by their late reverses, to make it safe to rely on their sincerity. 

Accordingly, on Chundur Seekur’s arrival, having ascertained 
that the spirit of hostility was completely annihilated, and that 
unqualified submission was the course for which all parties were 
now prepared, the General accepted the treaty, explaining to 
Chundur Seekur, that whatever disposition the Supreme-Govern- 
ment might have had, before the late operations, to extend its 
bounty to the Nip^lese beyond the letter of the engagement, 
the same must not be now expected. As the intention to ex- 
hibit a further generosity had been expressed to the Goorkha 
tmvoys after the Gk)oroo’s signing the treaty of Segoulee, Chun- 
dur was called upon to give a specific note in writing, declaratory 
of his now having no such hopes, together with an assurance, 
that a Bimiln-r declaration should be made in a letter under the 
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red' seal, to the Governor-General. This was agreed to with 
the utmost readiness ; and the General havyig accepted the 
treaty, the contest witli the Nipdlese was tl^us brought t<?^ 
final close in the beginidng of March. Sir David Ochterlony 
waited to receive the orders for delivery of what remained to be 
ceded under the treaty, particularly the fort and district of 
N agree and Kagurkoh to the Baja of Sikkim, and the disputed 
lauds in Gorukpoor, which had not yet been occupied by us. 
He then returned with his army into Behar. 

J^reparations had been made to extend the military pre- 
parations above described, by a combined attack from the w est, 
w here (Colonel Nicolls was to have penetrated into the hills by 
a pass from the Gorukpoor district into the province of SAlecana ; 
w'hile a force should move into Dotec from Almora, under 
( olonel Adams. This was, however, rendered unnecessary by 
the decisive activity of Sir David Ochterlony, which thus, closed 
the campaign and the war, in the short space of little ■ more 
than a month. 

I'he articles of the treaty were punctually executed by the 
Goorkhas according to agreement. The Supreme-^Govemmeiit 
thought, notwithstanding what had passed, that it would be a 
}>olitic act of conciliation, to cede such of the Teraee as had 
l>een iHjfore contemplated, in lieu of the pensions stipulated in 
the treaty ; accordingly the Governor-General, after every article 
laid been executed, gave notice to the Baja of his intei^on to 
send the Honourable E. Gardner as resident, and to empow'er 
him to conclude an arrangement on this basis. It was sub- 
secjuently carried into effect. That part of the Teraee, which 
skirted the dominions of the Nuw'ab Vizier, w'as, however, spe- 
cial^ reserved; and this, together with a jjergunna of Bohil- 
khund, valuable to the Vizier from its situation in the Teraee 
eastw’ard of the Gogra, but yielding under our management an 
.inadequate revenue, w’as ceded to his excellency in extinction of 
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otie of the loans of a etote of m})ees that hiul been obtain^ of 
during th&v^r. 

The GoorkRA had shown themselves, in the co|^e of the 
f)a8t two years, to be as formidable a ^wer as any that existed 
in India. But the conditions of the peace now concluded were 
(^culated to undermine their power, not only by their present 
direct effect in weakening their resources and curtailing their 
dominions, but, more particulai^jiy, by taking away, for the 
future, the means of gratifying their ambitious views, and pur- 
suing those plans of conquest and extension, which the supe- 
riority of the Gk)orkhas in c(mrage and military science over 
their neighbours, had hitherto enabled this nation to follow with 
no inconsiderable success. By our possession of the hill tract 
westward of the Gogra, and by the protection afforded to the 
Sikkim Baja to the east, the Goorkha territory has been re- 
(luce^:;^ the form of a parallelogram, three sides of which are 
in initii^^ate contact with the British power, while the fo^th 
is bounded by the stupendous mountain barrier of the Huinachul 
range, on the other side of which is the frontier of the Chinese 
empire. Since the Goorkha government can never be prepared 
to venture in a second contest with either of these powers, so 
long at least as they maintain their present strength, its natural 
jiolicy hereafter will be, to forego altogether those military habits, 
which no longer hold out the same prospect of advantage. 

1^0- Marquess of Hastings had returned to the Presidejicy 
towards the close of the rainy season of 1815, more fiilly con- 
vinced than ever of the necessity of early undertaking the suji- 
pression of the predatory hordes, for which as yet no authority 
had arrived from England. Anticipating that the Nip&l war 
would have closed with the first campaign, his Lordshiji. had 
prepared himself to devote, if not immediately, at least in the 
subsequent year, the unreduced strength of the armies of the 
Bengal Presidency to the accomplishment of the important object 
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of securing the peeoe of central India by thedefitruetion of these 
lawless marauders. The assent of the home q^thorities to tl^ 
undertaking couM not appear doubtful to any'one in Bengid ; 
and, anticipating its arrival, he was desirous of acting while tbe 
late additions increased so mudi his mifitary means, and before 
the extrtmrdinary resources obtained from the Nuwab Vizjjer 
should have been frittered away in expensive annual preparations 
of defence. But, as the exp^ed sanction of the authorities in 
Kngland to the adoption of this course of policy had not arrived, 
his Lordship ,did not feel himself at liberty to undertake the 
])roposed measures. After some discussion, however, it was 
resolved to submit a second and more earnest reference of the 
(question for the consideration of the authorities, to whom the 
Supreme (Government was responsible, and, in the interim, it 
was deemed necessary, as soon as the (Goorkha war shoidd be 
terminated, to make eveiy possible reduction of the military 
establishments, which was done by breaking up the grenadier 
battalions and other temporary arrangements of the preceding 
year. 

Meantime, the dussera of 181.5 had been celebrated at 
Cheetoo’s cantonment of Nemawur by a greater concourse of 
l,*^ndarees, than had ever before been assembled, at one point. 
Preparation was evidently making for an expedition of more 
than ordinary interest, in which every durra was to have its 
share. On the 14th October, a body of nearly 8000 of all 
descriptions was ascertained to have crossed the Nerbudda, and 
to have taken a southward direction. It soon broke into two 
parties, one of which was heard of as it passed the valley of the 
Taptee, and was beaten up in its bivouac on the 24th October 
by a party of the Nizam’s reformed infantry under Major 
Fraser, in number about 300, accompanied by about 100 horse. 
The completeness of the surprise allowed the infantry time to 
hre several volleys, by which the Pindarees suffered some loss 
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before they eoold and disperse: but ^ei horse would 

aether attack i\pr pursue, nor even (which, is yet asove 
traordinary) join in collecting the booty. Indeed, efiforts 
could get them from between the advance and rem: guard of 
the infontry, so that IKe loss suffered by the freeboolers was 
cppiparatively triding. This, and other examples of the degree 
of reli^ce to be placed on the Nizam’s cavalry, indimed the 
Supreme-Government shortly afbprwards to authorise the re- 
sident at Hyderabad to exert his influence in prooiring a similar 
reform, to that already introduced by British ofl|cers into the 
infantry establishments, to be . extended to the cavalry also, 
which were, of the two, deficient’ in perhaps the greater degree. 
A plan for the reform of the Nizam’s horse was drawn up by 
(Captain Sydenham, an oflieer employed in a diplomatic situation 
at Aurungabad : and, since its introduction, these troops have 
been, distinguished by more courage and activity, and are now 
in nothing inferior to the irregular horse of other establishments. 
'The routed party of Pindarees were not deterred by the sur- 
jwisc they had suffered from continuing their depredations 
in a southerly direction till they reached the banks of the 
Kishna. The other i)arty, which had proceeded south-eastward, 
had been hea,^ of at Hamtikee and Choupara in the Nagix>ov 
dominions, It thence had traversed the Nizam’s territories 
from north to south, till it also appeared on the northern bank 
of the Kishna, where no such danger was apprehended. The 
territories of the Madras presidency lay on the southern bank, 
and were ohly preserved from devastation, ^^y the fortuitous 
circumstance of the river continuing not fordable for horses so 
unusually late as the 20th of November. Finding the Kishna 
impassable, the freebooters took a turn eastward, plundering 
the country for several miles along its populous and fertile 
banks, and committing every kind of enormify. On approaching 
thefrbntier of Masulipatam, they shaped their course northward, 

q2 
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and returned aiong the line Godaveiee andtiWurd^ 

passing to the east of all Colcmel Doveton’s positions, and making 
good their route to Nemawur, ivith an immense bom;y collated 
in the Nizam’s dominions, and ndth utter impunity. The 
plunder^'obtained in this Luhbur was greater than that of any 
])revious expedition; insonmchj that merchants were s^nt for 
from Oojein to purchase many of the valuables obtain^ those 
of Nemawur not being sufficiently wealthy. 

Elated at this success, a second expedition was planned and 
proclaimed very soon after the return of the first. Pindarees 
again flocked in from every durra, to join in it ; and, by the 5th 
of February, ten thousand under different leaders had again 
crossed from Nemawur, and were on their way S. S. E. in the 
route, by which the former party had returned. The first that 
was heard of this body, after its crossing the Nerbudda, was its 
appearance on the western frontier of the district of Masulipa^ 
tam, under the Madras Presidency, on the lOth of Mardh. F rom 
this point it shaped its course southward, and next day made a 
mardi of 88 miles, in the course of which it plundered 92 vil- 
lages, committing in each the most horrid cruelties upon the 
unarmed and inoffensive inhabitants. The following day (12th), 
after a march (ff>»38 miles, and'^he destruction of 54 villages, the 
horde arrived at the civil station of Guntoor, where ^they plun- 
dered a copdderable part of the town, and the houses of all the 
civil officers, . .The government treasure and the persons of the 
British Besidents were protected at the CoDector’s office, by the 
exertions of a few troops and invalids kept at the station for 
civil duties. It being, however, no part of the design of the 
Pindarees to risk the loss of time or of lives, they immediately 
moved off vith what they could get; and before ni^t there 
was no|t a single strange horseman in the nei^bourhood. The 
whole had hurried off westward, makihg a march of 52 miles die 
n^t day. This body of marauders continued on the whole 12 
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days Mithin the Craapeny’s fi^tier ; and^ after lea^g jQuntoor, 
swept throu^ part cf the Kuddapa district, and leraossed the 
Kishna on the SSd of Mandi. A squadron of the Madras 4th 
native cavalry, detached against them &om Hyderabad, arrived on 
the opponte bank just after th^ had made good the .passage. 
It happened that a considerable force was at the time in the 
field a little further to the west, for the settlement of a disputed 
succession to the Kumool Jagheer; but, fjiough it sent out 
detachments in every direction, and others were despatched 
from Hyderabad in their rear, the plunderers escaped from all 
with impunity. After recrossing the Kishna, the Luhbur seems 
by i^reement to have separated into several bodies, in erde^ the 
lietter to baffle pursuit and scour the country. The greater 
part moved westward, along the north bank of the Kishna, 
passing south of Hyderabad, until they approached the P^shwa's 
dominions : when, turning short to the north, the whole re- 
traced their steps to the Nerbudda in several divisions and by 
various routes. The advanced guard of one body, led by Bhee 
Koo Seyud, w^s heard of by Colonel Doveton, and overtaken, as 
it was passing the Adjunta range at Dewal Ghat, by a party of 
Mysore horse, detached for the purpose. The ColonePhimself 
had moved at the same time und^ the guidance of a prisoner to 
intercept ^t^e main body ; it escaped, however, by a singular 
chance, and contrary to all expectation. The o^er parties, 
which had taken a more easterly course, met with no obstruction 
on their return ; and it was ascertained that nearly the whole of 
those who had passed the Nerbudda, in February, to engage in 
this expedition, had recrossed before the 17th of May, bringing 
a second immense harvest of booty within the year, and without 
having suffered any loss worthy of mention-. Some idea may be 
form^ of the extent of ravage and cruelty, which mm-ked the 
track ci these banditti, fn^ what was found to be the. damage 
sustmned 1^ the Company’s district, during the 12 days that 
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they remained within its fimtier. It was asoeilained by a 
oommittee sent to the spot for the eiqpiress purpose of the in- 
vestigation, that 182 fpdividuals had been put to a cruel death, 
505 were found severely wounded, and no less than 3603 had 
lieen subjected to different kinds of torture. The private loss 
of individuals was estimated by the committee at two lacks and 
a half of peijodas, about 100,000/. sterling. 

It would seenotHthat the Pindaree leaders had this season 
come to a resolution to respect the territories of the Mahratta 
chiefs, and to direct their ravages chiefly, if not exclusively, 
against those of the Nizam and of the British Government, 
'fhis. had been publicly given out in the hordes: and some of 
the few stragglers that were left behind and taken, stated tlie 
.same thing on their examinations. Such a resolution may have 
been the result of the secret negotiations carried on by the 
Mahratta agents, particularly Balajee Kooujur, a person of liigfi 
itiputc, and formerly a minister of the Peshwa. This man 
having left Poona some years before in a]>parent disgrace, liad 
latt^ly visfted all the Mahratta courts, where^ he was received 
with marked attention, and evidently liad some important busi- 
ness in hand. He was known to have had communication with 
the Pindarees, on his way to Nagpoor from Sindheea’s camp, 
in the early jiart of 1815, and from that city he went to Chee- 
too’s cantonment at Nemawur, as if purposely to make them a 
])arty to the intrigue he was conducting. It was an insidious 
kind of hostility, thus, under tlie mask of fnendship and pro- 
fessions of attachment, to instigate the attacks of these irrespon- 
sible unacknowledged liands ; but it is not on that account the less 
likely to liave been su^ested, by the hatred fuid fears of the 
Mahratta chiefs or reccHumended by their notions of morality. 
Perhaps the Mahrattas had discovered the full extent, to which 
we were' disposed to carry our consideralwn of their fellow 
feeling towards the freebooters, and our intention to act upon 
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llie principle of refirakimg to fmppresg tim commoil pefit of all 
regular go^emment^ ^bnmgh of giving them umbrage, and 
thence derived > an asBurance of safety end impunity in this 
course for sonm time to come. If any proof were ^mnting, that 
these enterprises of <h.e Pindarees were undertaken in concert 
with the IVIahratta powers, it might be found in the circumstance 
of the latter having afterwards chosen the particular moment of 
our prosecuting measures for the suppression of the predatory 
associations, to rise themselves against the British supremacy. 
Without some assurance of such support, whenever our strength 
should be put forth against them, the Pindaree leaddl^ would 
scarcely have commenced, at this particular juncture, a plan of 
systematic depredation, pointedly aimed at the only power they 
had reason to fear. And, if the plan 6f directing the Pindarees 
gainst us originated in the councils of the Mahratta durbars, it 
must be traced to intrigues anterior to those wliich accompanied 
and followed the discussions at the Poona court ; although these 
may doubtless have helped to exasperate the national feeling 
against us. ^ '5' 

A brief notice of the intrigues that passed in the season of 
1815-16, will here perhaps be acceptable. Wliile the P^shwa 
was hesitating, whether to abandon his favourite, or the British 
alliance, he was naturally desirous of ascertaining how far he 
might reckon on the other Mahratta courts. He accordingly 
had taken measures to sound the Bhoosla and Sindlieea ; but 
the answer of neither arrived, until Bajee Eao had been forced 
to make liis election for the surrender of his minister. It was 
ascertained, however, that both had given him to understand, 
that, if he were willing fairly to contmit himself and take the 
lead, he might depend on their co-operation, though, until he 
did so, they were not disposed to trust Mm, or to come forward, ' 
at the haa^ taking ^e whole consequences on themselves. 
Baptiste’s force was spedally applied for by Trimbukjee, through 
Sindheea’s agent at Poona, the channel used by the P^shwa to 
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sound the disposition of that durbar. 'Hie answer was ^tteii 
in the form of a banker’s letter to his correspondent. After 
assurances that Willoba Naeek (the P^shura) might have drawn 
at pleasure, the letter proceeded : This banking-house is the 

“ Naeek’s own ; while your house is in want of cash” (meaning 
troops), you must submit to the importunity of creditors” (the 
llritish). “ The Naeek ought, therefore, to go about for some 
“ time on pretence*of pilgrimages ; but let him wTite a bill in his 
“ mm hand, and, after that, wherever money is required, thither 
“ it shall be sent without delay.” The letter was dated 11th of 
September, at the time the discussions were at their height; 
and it is not difficult to discover both the advice, the assurance, 
Hi\d the distrust cmiveyed under this puerile disguise. The 
interest excited by these discussions, and by the state of the 
wars and negotiations with Nip^il, were the matters which e^ 
grossed the chief attention of all the Mahratta powers during 
the season <rf 1815-16. Holkar’s troops were collected and held 
in some state of preparation during the month of September ; 
but the pi^uniary embarrassments of that court were growing 
every day greater; insomuph, that, in December, the two 
regent widows, Meena Baee and Toolsee Baee, were obliged to 
fly with their ward, Mulhar Kao Holkar, to take rel^ge with 
Zalim Singh, the manager of Kota, until the mutinous disposition 
of the troops, who had for some time been sitting dhurna* on the 
court for pay, could either be quelled, or their demands satisfied. 
They effected their escape on horseback after the young Holkar 
had been carried in procession with the Tazeea (the bier ol’ 
Hooscin), during the Muhurrum-f*, and thus got off unsuspected 
to Zalim Singh’s fort of Gungerial. Before April 1816, the two 
widows, connecting themselves with different parties, came to a 
final rupture ; and Meena Baee, suspecting that Toolsee Baee’s 
party had a design to seize her person, fied back for protection 

* Vide Hunter’s Hindoostanee Dictionary. 

f A Moosulnian festival — ^Vide Ditto. 
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to a body of the discontented troops. These, however, at the 
suggestion, ’ it was supposed, of Toolsee Baee and Balaram Set 
her adviser, placed her under restraint, demanding their arrears 
from some private treasure she was suspected to be possessed of. 

Ameer Khan did not seem disposed to take any further 
advantage of this confusion, than by the more complete esta- 
blishment of his own independence. But his influence was 
exerted in favour of Balaram Set, and contributed materially to 
aid him in supplanting Tanteeaa Aleekur, who was very justly 
disliked and suspected by the Patans. In the earlier part of 
the season of 1815 - 16 , Ameer Khan had been employed in set- 
tling the amount of the contribution he was to receive from 
.Joudhpoor. The Baja, Man Singh, first employed his minister, 
Singhee Indraj, to negotiate this point, and then, from jealou.sv 
of* liis power and influence, intrigued with Ameer Khan to have 
him murdered. This was effected at a conference within the 
citadel, where two Patans were admitted to adjust with tlu; 
minister the amount to be paid. The assassins were protected 
from the populace by the Baja, and sent back in safety to Ameer 
Khan, who, by agreement, held one of the gates of the city 
during the conference. This was the second assassination com- 
mitted by the Patans at the suggestion of Baja Man Singh. 
Towards the end of the season, having adjusted matters with 
Joudhpoor, Ameer Khan made preparations for a serioas 
attack on Jypoor, as w'iU hereafter be more particularly men- 
tioned. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BHOPAL— N AGP O OR. 

1816. MARCH TO JULY. 

Death of Vizier Mahommccl — and of Ragoojee Bhoosla— consequent deliberations — 
Bhopal — its alliance declined — Nagpoor— Pursajee — his incapacity — Appa Sa- 
heb — his pretensions— character — ^Dhurmajee Bhoosla— his intrigues— their ill 
success — both parties court the British resident — ^who ivaits instructions— their 
tenor — alliance and terms offered — transactions at Nagpoor— Dhurmajee con- 
fined — Appa Saheb regent— seeks British alliance — Naroba— negotiation — 
its progress — conclusion — ^and signature— reflections— Subsidiary force called in 
—further transactions at N%poor. 

Whii.e the Pindarees were engaged in the second enterprise 
described in the preceding chapter, two events occurred, most pro- 
pitious to theBritish interests in the quarter whence those marau- 
ders had issued, had but the Indian government been prepared to 
take advantage of them : the death of Vizier Mahommed, Nuwab 
of Bhop&l, on the 17th March 181G, and that of Bagoojee Bhoosla 
f>n the 22d of the same month. The former w'as succeeded by his 
son, Nuzur Mahommed, a very young man — ^too young, it was 
to be feared, for the perilous circumstances of the principahty, 
superadded to the troubles of a new succession. There was 
every reason, therefore, to apprehend, that either the Mahrattas 
or the Pindaree chieftains in the neighbourhood would attempt 
to avail themselves of the occasion, to interfere in the concerns 
of Bhopdl ; in either of which cases, a second and more sincere 
uppUcation for our permanent protection of its legitimate 
prince was to be expected, as a natural consequence. Bagoqjee's 
successor was his only son, Pursajee Bhoosla, known before his 
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accesdon by the name of Bala Saheb. The intrigues and pas.sing 
occurrences of that court likewise promised equally to give the 
long-sought opportunity of establishing a subsidiary connexion 
with the Ndg^r state. The question, whether or no the 
supreme-government shoiild ndW direct its efforts to the accom- 
plishment ‘of these two objects, was thus forced upon the con- 
sideration of the Governor-General in council in the,, month of 
April 1816. 

There was but one opinion in respect to the policy of forming 
thfe connexion with NAgpoor, which was accordingly resolved 
upon the moment the question was brought ibrward. 'fhat 
with Bhop^ had hitherto been regarded rather as an alternative 
to be adopted in consequence of the impossibility of forming 
one with NA^gpoor, or as a necessary precaution against the 
designs of a hostile Mahratta confederation : now, however, it 
presented itself in a new light ; and the point to be determinecl 
wa.s whether, having the means of establishing the British 
influence at NAgpoor, the advantage of extending it in the 
direction of the Nerbudda, whenever the occasion offere<l, 
by the, annexation of Bhopal, the territories of which lay so 
opportunely contiguous, and presented such advantages both of 
offence and defence against the Pindarees, did not call for its 
adoption yet more strongly than before. It was now recom- 
mended, not only as a measure ancillary to the Nagpoor alliance, 
but also as a means of gaining a vantage ground for striking 
a blow at the predatory associations, which the supreme-govern- 
ment was still left free to inflict, should any opportunity offer 
of catching their bands beyond their proper boundaries. The 
objections urged against forming such a connexion had their 
foundation apparently in the apprehension of the risk of giving 
umbrage to the Mahratta powers, which the steps taken in 
1814-15 had proved to be an object of exaggerated alarm. 
Moreover, if the NAgpoor Raja w’ere gained over to our sidt*, 
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that risk could scarcely be said to exist, or, at the most, was 
a matter of comparative indifference to the British, after the 
successful close of the Nip^lese war. At the same time, having 
once established an alliance with Ndgpoor, and obtained from 
it a ])osition for a considerabfe force on the Nerhudda, the 
defence of Bhopal might be provided for by an additional 
brigade, in communication with that position ; and tliis could 
be so chosen, as to form a connecting link with the force in 
Bundelklmnd. The advantage of securing the resources of this 
state in our own interest, and depriving the Pindarees of the 
means they derived from it, especially when this could be ac- 
complished with such apparent facility, were strongly felt by 
the Clovernor-Gcneral, who perceived the incalculable benefit 
t)f this arrangement, both to the present interests of his govern- 
ment, and to the ulterior prosecution of a systematic plan, for 
the entire sujjpression of those dangerous and rapidly increasing 
Iiordcs of adventurers and banditti. 

The Marquess of Hastings could not, however, consider these 

advantages, certain and considerable as they were, sufficient, in 

the actual state of things, to warrant a departure from the policy 

that seemed most acceptable to the authorities in England. 

Towards the Hose of the month of April, therefore, a short 
» 

time after the NAgpoor connexion had been resolved uj^n, his 
Lordship came to the resolution not to seek the Bhoj^al alliance, 
even should the negotiations, which were then opened at NSg- 
])oor, be brought to a favourable issue. The political agent in 
Bundelkhund, as well as the resident at the durbar of Sindheea, 
both of whom had solicited instructions for their guidance, in 
the expectation of new’ overtures from Bhopal, or of further 
attempts against that principality on the part of Mahrattas, 
were accordingly desired to refrain from giving to such overtures 
any encouragement, and to maintain, on behalf of the British 
(ioveniment, the strictest neutrality and indifference in regard 
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to what alight be passing at Bhopal. They were, however, 
warned, that there was no occasion to make public profession 
of tliis determination ; as any such declaration would infallibly 
have the effect of needlessly inviting the cupidity and ambition 
of the turbulent neighbours o£ the principality, who probably 
might else be restrained by the fear of a second protective 
interference. These instructions were strictly followed : and 
when, in the course of 1816, indirect overtures were made by 
the young Nuwab, they were answered by commonplace ex- 
pressions of courtesy and goodwill, without meeting any further 
encouragement whatever*. 

Affairs were in the meantime hastening to a crisis at the 
court of Nagpoor. llagoojee’s successor was nowise capable of 
conducting the government that had devolved upon him. He 
had been all his life reputed to be of a disposition flighty and 
impatient of conti’ol ; but a recent sickness had deprived him 
of sight, and he had lost the use of one of his arms by a stroke 
of the palsy, that had left him, moreover, completely bedridden. 
His mind had .also been affected by these bodily afflictions, and 
was fre(iuently observed to wander, insomuch as scarcely to be 
sensible of what was passing. Several instances of this were 
current in the way of public conversation : for instance, 
during the ceremony of burning liis father’s bodj', he made 
very indecorous complaints of its length, and accused the 

* In the beginning of 1817 , an agent of the Nuwab, named Inayut Miisccb, 
went over to Nagpoor, and there delivered a specific projiosition, in writing, to 
Mr. Jenkins, the resident, soliciting, on the part of Nuzur Mahommed, that the 
state might be admitted to the British protection, on the terms ofibred to Vizier 
Mahommed. This was followed up by a letter to the same effect, from tlie Nuwab 
himself to Mr. Wauchope, the political agent in Bundelkhund. On reference to 
the supreme-government, it was still determined, after some deliberation, to adhere 
to the above resolution : but the Marquess of Hastings took the occasion to put his 
opinions on the question upon record, and to bring the subject to the special notice 
of the authorities in England. 
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BrtJamms of having some sinister design in thus detaining him. 
He publicly charged Appa Saheb of attempting his life, -when 
some consecrated waiter happened accidentally to be sprinkled 
over him ; and on one occasion, in full durbar, expressed im> 
patience as to what had become of his musltu^s, forgetting that 
they had been shaved offj as a necessary circumstance of mourning 
for his father’s death. There was, indeed, but one opinion 
respecting his utter incompetency to exercise the functions of 
his station ; and all seemed to agree upon the necessity of an 
immediate resort to a provisional form of administration. 

The next heir to the Baja was Moodajee Bhoosla, commonly 
called Appa Saheb, son of Vincojee Bhoosla (Nana Saheb), the 
only brothet of Kagoojee. The claims of an infant son of a 
daughter of Hagoojee were not held to come into competition 
with those of Appa Saheb, the nearest in the male line, except, 
indeed, in the case of his adoption by Pursajee ; marriage being 
considered, by some classes of Hindoos, to transfer the bride to 
Iier husband’s family, and to cut off herself and her desc'endants 
for ever from any claim on that of her own parents. Appa Saheb 
was of anag<sand (diaracter to possess public consideration, and was 
naturally the person entitled to assume the regency; but he had 
been on ill terms with liis unde, Kagoojee, for some time before 
his death, in consequence of the Kaja's having attempted the 
resumption of a large territory which the nephew had inherited 
frorfi his father. It had been preserved to him, at last^ by the 
aid of a remonstrance of the British Kesident at Na^oor ; and 
this circumstance not only produced an irrccondlable dif^ence 
between the two princes, but induced Kagoojee to have recourse 
to a series of measures, calculated to annoy and distress his 
nephew in every jmssible uuy. On his deatli4>ed, however, 
Kagoojee, awqp} of his son’s incapacity, sent for Appa Saheb, 
and placing his son’s hand within that of his offended cousin, 
said, he made him the depositary of the family honour ; en- 
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dfifmmring, by this tardy confidence to secure his good offices 
towards Puiisajee. But the ministers and favourites, who had 
been the instmments, if not the originators, of Bagoojee’s per> 
secution of his n^hew, were not so easily reconciled to the 
idea of his assuming the supreme direction of affiiirs. A strong 
party accordingly formed itself, to oppose the claim of the heir- 
presumptive to the regency. It was headed by Dhurmajee 
Bhoosla, a cheh or eleve of the deceased Baja, whb had risen 
to such favour with him, as to be entrusted with the charge of 
a great part of his public and private treasures, amounting, as 
Was supposed, to about a crore of rupees. This man was an 
unprincipled lil)ertine, and had been the instigate^ and chief 
actor in those measures of extortion which had marked the close 
of Bagoojee’s life, and latterly rendered it dangerous for any 
man of wealth to reside or come within his dominions. Besides 
the large influence resulting from the control of the treasury, 
Dhurmajee had several partisans in the mahnl, or women's 
aj>artment, and enjoyed a considerable share of popularity 
among the Arab mercenaries, who guarded the palace and 
person of the new Raja. The principal officers of the late 
jirince’s ministry joined this party, and formed a scheme for 
vesting the regency in Buka Baee*, the favourite wife of the 
deceased, and further, for inducing his successor to adopt the 
infant grandson of Bagoojee, to the perpetual exclusion of ^Vpj)a 
Saheb from all share in the administration, and ultimately from 
the succession itself. The intrigue first showed itself) in an 
attempts to have some other than Appa Saheb nominated to 
officiate at the srad/i of the dfeceased Baja, a ceremony always 
required to be performed by the nearest male heir, who being 
incompetent in the present case, the nephew, as next in the 
male line, had some sort of right to preside on his behalf 


• Not Porsoje^s mother, who was not then living. 
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Hearing of this intrigue, Appa Saheb openly expresi^ed the 
highest indignation, professing his determination to resort to 
force, sooner than submit to be so superseded. His patrty at 
the same time talked loudly of the necessity of rescuing the 
government and public treasures from the hands of the worth- 
less and designing individuals, who, under the colour of the 
name, were usurping the authority of the young Baja. The 
popular voice was so strongly in his favour on this point, that 
Dhurmajee's party, not being yet prej^ared for extremities, dis- 
claimed having ever meditated the supersession, of the pre- 
sumptive heir, or appointment of another person to officiate for 
Pursajee atjthe approaching srnltd. A readiness was at the same 
time expressed to admit Appa Saheb to a share in the govern- 
ment on certain conditions ; and efforts were made to bring about 
a reconciliation, but thwarted underhand by Dhurma,jee. The 
srahd was quietly performed on the 1st of April, the nephew of 
the deceased officiating as principal actor in the ceremonies. 

While matters remained in this unsettled state, l)oth parties 
expressed the strongest de.sire for the return of Sreedhur Pundit, 
who was still the nominal prime minister at !Niig|)Oor, but having 
found his influence with Bagocijee on the wane, had retired some 
months before the death of that ]>rince, on pretence of a pilgrim- 
age to Benares, where he still remained. This man was regarded 
as the head of the English party at Nagpoor; and the object 
of these professions of intention to abide by what he might 
determine was, to prevent a more active interference on our 
jKirt in their favour. Of this, both seemed apprehensive, though 
notliing was farther from the BeSdent’s thoughts. Dhurmajee 
had however an ulterior object in view: for so long as this 
suspense should continue, the power, as well as the treasures, 
of the government, would remain at his disposal, in the same 
manner as they had been at the time of feagoojee’s decease. 
Thus every one seemed earnest in his protestations to Mr. 
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Jenjdns, the British resident at Ndgpoor, of desire to maintain 
the best understanding \vith the English. Appa Saheb, in 
particular, made direct overtures through Juswunt Bao Bam 
Chundur, who was the negotiator of the treaty of Deogam, and 
had since been the appointed channel of communication between 
the resident and this court. He proposed to accept the terms 
before ofibred to Bagoojee, and to receive a subsidiary force, 
on condition of support against the designs of the opposite 
faction. 

Mr. Jenkins refused to interfere in this scene of intrigue 
until he should receive s})ecial orders from the Govemor-Gre- 
neral, but lost no time in laying before the Supreme Government 
the real position of affairs at Nagpoor, asking instructions, as to 
how far, in the actual state of the Baja’s intellects, he might 
consider himself warranted in receiving the overtures, and 
listening to the propositions of the presmnptive heir, previously 
to his acquiring any direct ostensible share in the government. 
This was a question that depended on the degree of Pursajee’s 
incapacity. If it were such as to prevent his being considered a 
free agent in the choice of the responsible functionaries of his 
government, then, of course, any faction that should attempt 
to exclude the next heir, being of fit age, from a share in the 
administration, could only be regarded as usurpers, assuming 
the Baja’s name as a mere cloke to their illegal proceedings. In 
submitting this question, Mr. .Jenkins had evidently so decided 
an opinion of the malady of the reigning Baja, as to think 
it wotdd be usurpation in Dhurmajee’s jiarty, i^ representing 
themselves as the ministei’s of Pursajee's choice, they refused to 
allow Appa Saheb the exercise of a fair portion of control over 
their acts of administration, ^^^lerefore, on the same principle 
as the latter would have been warranted in the employment of 
force to obtain his right, would he likewise be free to solicit 
foreign aid for the purpose, and the British at liberty to connect 
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themselves with his party, if solicited so to do, and to suppenrt 
his claims against the opposition of Dhurmajee, or of th» other 
ministers of the late Baja. 

By the way, it is observable, that the turn taken by these 
intrigues and divisions at Nagpoor had a direct and obvious 
tendency to introduce a foreign influence, at the invitation of 
either party, or of both. If, therefore, we refrained froAi stepping 
forward, it was to be feared, that either Sindheea or the P^shwa, 
or some of the Pindaree leaders, would succeed in establishing 
themselves to our perpetu£il exclusion: at the same time, 
since the contention lay entirely between the factions of Appa 
Saheb and of Dhurmajee, the legitimate llaja having no greater 
interest on the one side than on the other, we seemed to have 
no other object of solicitude, than to connect ourselves with the 
rightful cause, which appeared undoubtedly to be that of the 
cousin and presumptive heir. 

In the month of April, as before mentioned, the Supreme 
tiovemment came to the resolution of seizing the first oppor- 
tunity to form a subsidiary alliance with NAgpoor. On hearing 
of the state of parties at that court, as described in the de- 
spatches of the resident, the government .further resolved, that 
in case Pursajee’s malady should prove to be such, as to render 
him utterly incapable of conducting public business, or of exer- 
cising the judgment requisite in the selection of fit persons 
for administrative affairs, the next male heir, if of mature age 
and possessed of the requisite qualifications, should be con- 
sidered to possess an inherent riglit to represent the sovereign 
authority of the state, and that the British Government would 
consequently hold itself free to negotiate with him directly, 
without any inquiry whether he derived his authority from the 
nominal and hereditary prince, or otherwise. Wherefore, if 
Pursajee should appear to be incapacitated by the malady under 
which he laboured, in the degree stated, a point which must 
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unavoidably be left to the discretion of the resident and the 
general feehng of those attached to the court, and if Appa Saheb 
should be the next male heir in legitimate succession to Pur- 
sajee, Mr. Jenkins was instructed to negotiate with him as the 
rights head of the state, and if practicable, to conclude a 
treaty on the basis of afPording the aid of the British Govern- 
ment in support of his just pretensions, upon the conditions of a 
subsidiary alliance. The utmost caution was, however, directed 
to be observed, in ascertaining the precise degree of Pursajee's 
incapacity ; and some further inquiry was ordered into the other 
point, how far the heritable claims of the nephew were recognised 
by the Mahratta law of succession, as preferable to those of the 
grandson by the daughter of Bagoojee. The first instructions 
on this subject were forwarded on the 1 5th April. The division 
of the Hyderabad subsidiary force, then at Kllickpoor in the 
valley of the Poorna under Colonel Doveton, was placed at 
Mr. Jenkins’s disposal, in case he should find it necessary to 
call for the whole, or any part of it, in support of the cause of 
Appa Saheb, under the conditional authority conveyed in his 
instructions, or for the execution of the treaty of alliance and 
.subsidy, in case the negotiations should lie brought to this 
issue. 

The terms of alliance to be proposed to the Nagpoor prince 
varied in nothing from those which it bad been attempted to 
establish in the lifetime of the late Baja. The Bhoosla state 
was to be incorporated in the league for the defence of the 
Hukhun, already subsisting between the British Government, 
the Nizam, and the Pc'shwa; and was to be ready with its 
whole resources, when required for the purpose of promoting or 
^curing that object. A contingent was at all events to be 
maiatained in permanent efficiency, and ever ready to act with 
the British subsidiary force, and to consist of not less than four 
liattalions of infantry, a regiment of cavalry, and a due pro- 
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portion of artillery ; which contingent was to be posted some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the Nerbudda, and of which the 
Bhoosla was to bear a proportion of the expense. His court 
was also to refrain from negotiation, except in concert with the 
British Gk>vemment, and to abide its arbitration of all dif- 
lerences with other powers. In short, the conditions were the 
same as have been explained in the first chapter, to constitute 
the relations of such other states as had accepted subsidiary 
alliances ; the main object being to bring the Bhoosla into this 
class. In subsequent instructions regarding the conduct of this 
negotiation, the Supreme Government declared its wish, in the 
present instance, that whatever subsidy should be agreed on, 
should be stipulated in the shape of periodical money payments ; 
with a proviso, however, for the eventual substitution of a ter- 
ritorial cession in case of irregularity of payments, or of the 
occurrence of such a change of circumstances as should render 
an arrangement of this nature more desirable than at present. 
The reason for this unusual preference of money payments was, 
that this subsidiary force must necessarily be thrown so much 
in advance upon the frontier, and be so continually in the field 
in chase of the Pindarees, as to raise a probability of embar- 
rassments arising, from its having also to protect a territory of 
considerable extent, specifically assigned for its own support. 
Had a cession been demanded in the first instance, it could only 
have been granted somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
^msition to be occupied by the subsidiary force, for there were 
no other lands belonging to the state conveniently situated for 
the purpose. 

Before Mr. .Jenlaiis received any of these instructions, almost 
indeed before he was informed of his own government beiil^ 
prepared to contract the alliance, the contest had been brought 
to a crisis at Nagjwor, which produced renewed overttires of 
such a nature, as he did not hesitate to entertain on his own 
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responsibility, from their consonance to the spirit of the orders, 
under which he had acted upon former occasions. It has been 
mentioned before, that a reconciliation, which was attempted 
between the two rival factions, miscarried in consequence of 
Dhurmajee’s secret counteraction. He not only induced Buka 
Baee, the regent proposed by his party, to reject with scorn the 
paper of reconciliation, when submitted to her for signature ; 
but, after first agreeing to sign himself, next day retracted his 
assent, unless upon the condition, that Appa Saheb would give 
him the security of the Punnee Patans. This is a class of 
Mousulman assassins, whose existence would not be tolerated 
under any other civil institutions, than those engendered by the 
misrule of the Nizam and the Mahratta princes. The singu- 
larity and binding force of their contracts consist in this, that, if 
once their pledge is given for any one’s personal security, they 
arc notorious for never failing to redeem it, by the secret mur- 
der of the aggressor upon the person guaranteed. 

The distrust of Appa Saheb, intimated in the assumption of 
such a pretext for rejecting the reconciliation, joined to the 
known profligacy of Dhurmajee’s character, made every one 
suspicious of his real designs. It was also discovered, that 
Dhurmajee had sent invitations to men of this description to 
come over from Hyderabad and Ellickpoor, a thing w’hicli gave 
great disgust to the leading people of all parties at the Nagpoor 
court. His behaviour was moreover offensively overbearing to 
every body ; insomuch, that all but men of desperate fortunes 
were alienated and disgusted. Aj>pa Saheb was encouraged by 
this posture of affair s to take measures for seizing him in the 
palace where he resided ; and having secured the concurrence of 
the principal people about the person of the Baja, as w'ell as of 
Pursajee himself, who seems to have been brought to declare 
himself in favour of his cousin, and consent to liis acting in this, 
as in aU other matters, as he might think best, a body of Appa 
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Salicb’s personal retainers was marched into the fort of Nig- 
poor, and Dhurmajee secured without resistance or difficulty, 
together with his public and private treasures. This measure 
was effected on the evening of the 11th of April, 1816 ; having 
been precipitated by a sense of the necessity, of crushing this 
intriguer, before his command of treasure and connexion with 
the Pumice Patans should have made him formidable. Fursajee 
showed more energy on this occasion than could, have been 
expected from his usual habits : for, when Appa Saheb’s party 
was apjiroaching the palace, there were not wanting some who 
rtjprescnted their coming as hostile and dangerous to himself, 
and endeavoured to procure an order from the Raja for their 
lieing resisted, which the Arab mercenaries were well enough 
inclined to obey. Pursajec, however, had no personal alann, 
and forbad any resistance ; declaring that Appa Saheb had full 
jjower in all things. 

Three days after Dhurmajee's apprehension, the ceremony 
of seating the Raja on the (iuddee, which is the formal act of 
installation, was publicly performed, and Appa Saheb was on the 
same day solemnly declared to be vested, by the Raja himself, 
with the sole and entire conduct of the public affairs, under 
the title of Naecb-o-Mokhtar — ^Deputy with full powers. The 
English gentlemen at NAgpoor were present at the ceremony, 
and Mr. Jenkins was the first to offer his own congratulations 
and those of the g()vemment he represented, upon the au- 
spicious commencement of the new reign. 

I'hough Appa Saheb had thus quietly obtained the apparent 
object of his wishes, in being publicly acknowledged regent with 
full powers, he was still by no means so certain of retaining the 
quiet enjoyment of the dignity, as to cease to regard a subsidiary 
connexion with the Rritisli, as a most desirable measure of se- 
curity, in the unsettled state in which he found all around him. 
The chief offices of the government were still held by the ministers 
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of Magoojee, the greater part of whom had joined in the con- 
spiracy* for his exclusion. There was danger in attempting 
their immediate displacement, lest they should declare Pursajee’s 
competency to resume the reins himself, and, by alarming him 
■with fears for his life, obtain from him a formal revocation of the 
late libmination to the regency. The ministers, indeed, though 
professing their ready acquiescence in the late arrangement, 
assumed a tone of independence by no means compatible with 
the Asiatic notion of the deference due from a minister to his 
master. Thus Naroba, the Chitnavees, or secretary of state, 
took an early opportunity to wait upon the new regent, in order 
to inform him, that if he w’ished to be served zealously by him- 
self, it would be necessary that the course of foreign poliq|', 
pursued by Ragoojee in the latter part of liis life, should be 
maintained, particularly alluding to the communications that 
had for some time been passing between Kagoqjce, on the one 
hand, and the Peshw’^a, Sindheea, and Holkar, on the other, the 
object of which was to promote a spirit of concert and union 
amongst all the Mahrattas, directed against the British ascend- 
ancy. Naroba adverted also to another intrigue, which, it 
seems, had been in train some time before the death of Ragoojee, 
and had in view the endeavour, through the medium of English 
gentlemen returning to their native country, to open a direct 
communication with the King of England, in order to jjrocure 
the restoration of the provinces of Cuttack and Herar, for a 
present consideration of SO lacks of rupees. Such an intrigue, 
it is firmly believed, never had being, except in the machinations 
of a wily Mahratta of the name of Pursaram Rao, who, under- 
standing a little of the English language, had address enough 
to persuade the deceased Raja, that nothing was easier than to 
open such a channel, and had procured considerable sums of 
money, under pretence of forwarding the project. In this in- 
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trigue Naroba wished the government of N^gpoor to persevere, 
being himself the dupe of Fursaram’s imposture. 

The regent was induced, by distrust of Naroba, immediately 
to communicate what had passed to Mr. Jenkins, hoping thereby 
to secure his active support, in measures directed to the removal 
of this man, whose office he intended for his private dewan 
Nagoo Punt. Naroba, however, had induced Sudeek Ulee 
Khan to accompany him, when he made this communication of 
his views and principles ; and, as this man was one of the 
principal commanders of the Bhoosla military, upon whose 
affection he knew he could place no reliance, Appa Saheb felt 
himself under the necessity of temporizing with the Chitnavees, 
ii^t feeling sufficient confidence in his own means to take the 
decided part his inclinations prompted. The desire of removing 
this, and others of his uncle’s ministers, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing men of his own choice, joined to the necessity he felt 
of disbanding, or at least re-organizing the military establish- 
ments, wliich caused him so much alarm, were the motives that 
urged him to the determination of connecting himself in a 
subsidiary alliance with the British Government, on the terms 
which had been offered to the late Baja. He was apprehensive, 
however, that, in the event of his forming such a connexion, an 
elfbrt would be made to impose upon him a ministry made up 
of the party of Sreedhur Pimdit, which it was supposed that 
Mr. Jenkins favoured. Accordingly, although the regent had 
resolved upon the alliance, he would not employ Juswunt Rao 
Bamchundur in the negotiation of it, knowing his anxiety for 
Sreedlmr’s recall and restoration to favour and authority. This 
point Juswunt Bao had frequently pressed, both upon Appa 
Saheb and upon the resident. Indeed, he was rather disaj)- 
pointed at the lukewarmness evinced by the latter’s refusing 
to make an earnest representation of the necessity of the 
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immediate recall of his patron to settle the affairs of the 
court. 

The persons employed by Appa Saheb were his private 
dewan, Nagoo Punt, and Nerayun Pundit, a minister of the late 
liaja, who had early espoused his party. The negotiation was 
comm^ced by a visit of Nerayun to the Pesident on the night 
of the 22d April, the very same day on which Appa Saheb had 
consulted Mr. Jenkins about the removal of Naroba from office. 
(Jreat mystery was observed u])on the occasion ; and, in the 
course of the interview, Nerayun presented a paper, written in 
the regent's own hand, signifying “ that Nagoo Punt and Ne- 
“ rayun Pundit enjoyed his entire confidence, and were com- 
“ missioned to open his (Appa Saheb's) inmost wishes to Mr. 
“ Jenkins, if he were disposed to meet them with equal c<»-- 
“ diality.” Having show'n this paper, Nerayun invited the 
Resident to declare the views of his own government. Mr. 
.lenkins explained, that he was in daily expectation of receiving 
detailed instructions from the Goverjior-Cieneral ; but that tlie 
views of his government were sufficiently apparent, from what 
had passed in the previous negotiation with Kagoojee, and as 
he had no reason to believe that they had undergone any 
alteration, he should be prepared to meet the negotiators on 
the j)art of Appa Saheb, without w’aiting the Jirrival of fresh 
orders. It was accordingly agreed, that both Nagoo Punt and 
Nerayun Pundit shoidd have a conference with Mr. Jenkins, 
at the residency, on the night of 24th April. 

Now that the heir-presumptive's pretensions were backed 
by Pursajee’s late nomination to the regency, and he had thus 
l>ecoine the recognised head of the Rhoosla state, our repre- 
sentative had no doubts as to the propriety of receiving his 
overtures ; -and in the absence of any ground for supposing that 
the views of his government in respect to Nagpoor had changed, 
since the miscarriage of the negotiations in 1814, he resolved to 
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renew them on the same basis without further dday. He was 
naturally desirous of availing himself of this favourable dis- 
]K>sition while it lasted ; ^a course particularly necessary, con- 
sidering the wavering characters of the native princes, and the 
total absence of any thing like systematic polity in most of 
their acts and resolutions. 

The conference took place, according to appointment, on the 
night of the 24th. Nagoo Punt explained candidly his master’s 
motives for desiring tlie alliance ; but after much unreserved 
discussion on both sides, it was agreed to proceed no further, 
until Mr. Jenkins should have received his instructions. On 
the same evening, Appa Sahcb himself sent for the Resident's 
moonshee, and after mentioning his desire to contract the al- 
liance on the terms propcfeed to Ragoojee, declared, that besides 
the four Imttalions and a regiment of cavalry before proposed 
to be stationed on the Nerbudda, he must have another battalion 
at NAgpoor for his personal security. 

Mr. Jenkins received his first instructions on the 25th of 
April ; and a further conference was held on the 27th, when 
a Persian draft of the treaty proposed to Ragoojee being pro- 
duced, the conditions were fairly discussed article by article. 
The basis of the negotiation was at once agreed to; and the 
only ]M)ints remaining to be settled after the first conference 
were — the strength of the subsidiary force — ^thc amount of the 
subsidy — and the nature and strength of the contingent to be 
furnished by the Rhoosla state. A further question was agi- 
tated by the Mahratta negotiators, viz. the mode in which the 
regent was to be assured of the personal support of the British 
Government against the designs of the domestic factions of 
Ndgpoor. As both parties were equally sincere in their desire 
for the alliance, it was not long before all these points were 
satisfactorily adjusted. The strength of the subsidiary force was 
fixed at six battalions and a regiment of cavaliy, the increase 
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being made on the application of Appa Saheb, who waa informed 
that less than two battalions could not safely be cantoned at 
N&gpoor without support, in case he required a British force at 
that point. An article was fiirther inserted in the treaty, by 
which it was stipulated, that two of the battalions of infantry 
should be stationed near the court of the llaja, one of wliicli 
might be elsewhere employed on emergency, but not less tlian 
one complete battalion should always remain for his Highness’ 
personal security. The subsidy demanded was, an equivalent 
to the field charges of the force to be furnished, which was 
estimated at eight lack of rupees; and tliis amount had been 
agreed to, and a territorial cession fixed upon as the mode of 
payment, when Mr. Jenkins ascertained from his instructions, 
that, in the present instance, money payments at Nagi)oor were 
to be prcfei'red. In order to procure this substitution, an abate- 
ment of half a lack of rupees w'as made in the amount ; and it 
was stipulated, that the expediency of commuting tliis for a 
territorial cession at a subsequent period should be considered 
and determined by mutual consent, but that the British Govern- 
ment should be entitled to demand such cession, in the event of 
any irregularity in the payments. With rcsjiect to the con- 
tingent, 5000 horse and 3000 foot was at first mentioned ; but 
in consideration of the poverty of the state, which was strongly 
represented by the IVfahratta negotiators, it was finally fixed at 
3000 horse and 2000 foot, in the regulation of the discipline and 
internal management of which the British Besident at the court 
was to have the right of offering advice. 

Some difficulty occurred in settling the mode, in which the 
regent was to be assured of the support of the British Govern- 
ment to his )iersonal interests. Some sudi assurance seemed to 
be a sine qua non with the Mahratta negotiators. It was at last 
agreed, that the treaty should purport to be concluded “ wdth 
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“ Moodajee Bhoosla (Appa Saheb) exercising with full powers 
“ all the functions of the government on behalf of the Maha-raja 
“ Pursajee Bhoosla,” thus involving a complete recognition of 
the authority of Moodajee ; in addition to which, Mr. Jenkins 
engaged that the Governor-General’s answer to the formal lettCT, 
to lie written on its ratification, shoidd contain a distinct as- 
surance of support to Appa Saheb’s administration of affairs, so 
long as Pursajee might remain in his present state of mental 
incapacity. The Mahratta negotiators were very urgent to 
have a stijiulation introduced, that cows and bullocks should 
not be killed within the N agpoor territory. But this was re- 
fused as unusual ; and they were obliged to rest satisfied with a 
verbal assurance, that the custom which prevailed at Poona 
should also be observed here, and no bullocks or cows be killed 
on any account within the city itself; but the troops, when in 
the field, or at a distance, were not to be restricted in this par- 
ticular. All matters having been thus satisfactorily adjusted, 
the treaty was finally executed on the 27th May. A}ipa Saheb's 
signature was affixed with great secrecy in the night at the 
house of Nagoo Punt, one of the negotiators ; and it was agreed 
not to make it public, until the approach of the subsidiary force, 
which Mr. .Jenkins promised immediately to call in from Kl- 
lickpoor, should remove every api>rehension for the consequences 
of the expected displeasure of the adverse factions. 

Jt may be proper to mention, that early in the negotiation, 
and with a view to expedite its conclusion, the resident had pro- 
mised, on the part of the British Government, a pension of 
5^5,000 rupees a year to Nagoo Punt, the cliief negotiator, and of 
15,000 to his colleague, both to commence from the signature 
of the treaty, and subject to the approbation of their master. 
Written engagements to this effect were accordingly delivered 
to both in the regent's presence, iramediAtely on receipt of the 
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signed treaty. These were to be commuted for sunnuds under 
the Governor-General’s' seal, which it was engaged to procure. 
Appa Saheb seemed well pleased with the arrangement ; indeed, 
a similar one had followed the treaty of Deogam, when Sreedliur 
Pundit and Juswunt llao Ramchundur obtained similar pensions 
of thirty and fifteen thousand ruiKjes. The treaty was ratified by 
the (iovemor-General in council on the 15th June, and the 
assurance of personal support to Appa Saheb’s administration, 
during the continued inc}ij>acity of Pursajee, was conveyed in 
the letter of congratulation addressed to that prince on tht; 
13 th July following. 

Thus M^as acwroinjilishod the most important extension of the 
system of our relations with the native powers of Indiii, that had 
taken place since the general settlement of them ten years 
before. On our part, it was hoj>ed, that the alliance would have 
the effect of detaching the Bhoosia for ever from the other 
members of the Mahratta confederation, at the same time that 
it gave us a most important vantage gi'ound; whence to launch 
our operations against the Pindarees and those who might 
venture to support them. Judging fi’oni subsequent events, it 
would seem to have* been regarded by the other contracting 
party .is a mere ste})ping-stonc to absolute authority in internal 
affairs, a necessary expedient at the moment for breaking a 
formidable aristocratic faction, backed by a still more formidable 
soldiery ; but one that might be rejected with scorn, so soon 
as the object should have been securely gained. The par- 
ties obtained, each of them, much of the advantage calcu- 
lated upon, though the result entirely answered the views of 
neither. . 

Immediately after the execution of the treaty, an express 
was sent off to summon the subsidiary force to Nugpoor. The 
resident had previously acquainted Colonel Doveton with the 
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progress of the negotiations, and prepared him to receive a 
summons of this nature. That officer had accordin^y held in 
readiness a force of the exact strength agreed upon in the treaty, 
giving the command to Colonel Walker of the 3d Madras 
cavalry. This force left the neighbourhood of Ellickpoor on the 
first of June ; and crossing the Wurda at Amncr on the sixth, 
arrived at the distance of one march from N&gpoor on the 
eighth of June. Here the main body halted ; and two battalions, 
brigaded under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, 
marched in to thcBhoosla capital on the tenth. Colonel Walker 
accompanying them. The treaty, which had not till then been 
so much as suspected, was published in the city on the preceding 
day. On the 18th June, a cantonment was fixed upon for the 
Nagpoor brigade about three miles to the west of the city. It was 
the resident’s intention, thatJhe remainder of the subsidiary force 
should move immediately to Pandoorna, there to canton during 
the rains, before it took up its final position on the banks of 
the Xerbudda near Hoshungabad. The continuance of the in- 
trigues at Nagpoor, however, induced our new aUy to request 
that the departure of the main body miglit be postponed. Not 
only Naroba and his faction, but the Baces of the Muhal, 
and, amongst the rest, Kashee Baee Pursajee’s wife, complained 
loudly of the conclusion of the treaty by Appa Saheb, witho\it 
previously considting them, declaring it to have been a con- 
dition of their acquiescence in his nomination to the regency, 
that they should lie consulted in all matters of importance. 
'File treaty itself was not the ground of their complaint ; on the 
contrary, they avowed their readiness to give more advantageous 
terms, and made distinct overtures for the purpose to Mr. 
Jenkins. But the regent's breadi of personal faith awakened 
all this virulence ; and so rancorous u'as the enmity, that at last, 
fearing assassination, and ha\dng been dissuaded from accepting 
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a p 6 rsoii 3 l guard of' our troops* ^Vppa Saliob on tho 27th Juno 
went to live at a garden-house adjoining the newly-chosen can- 
tonment of the brigade, as the only place where he could feel 
himself in security. The issue of these dissensions will l>e 
detailed in a subsequent chapter. 



CHAPTER VIL 


JYPOOR, &c. 

1816 , APRIL TO OCTOBElt. 

Jypoor alliance — orders from England — suspended — resumed — debated — resolved 
upon — Military preparations — N egotiation — protracted — broken off — internal 
condition of Jypoor — fresh overtures — and negotiation — Again broken off — 
Nagpoor affairs — Sindheea’s supineness — and offer to Jypoor — Peshwa’s con- 
duct — and intrigues — Trimbukjee’s escape — communications with Bajce Itao 
in consequence. 

The NAgpoor alliance was not the only object, which en- 
gaged the attention of the Supreme Government during the hot 
season and the rains of 1810. The Goorkha war had no sooner 
been brought to an end, than it was resolved to endeavour 
to bring the state of Jj'poor within the sphere of British pro- 
tection ; and the negotiations and njilitary arrangements, com- 
menced for this purpose, were sinndtaneous with the occurrences 
at NAgpoor, detailed in the precctling chapter. 

The circumstances, under which the first connexion of tlu‘ 
British Government with .Typoor was formed in 180.3, anti 
broken off in 180G, will be familiar to those at all conver.sant 
with the political history of India. They are recorded in the 
work of Sir .John Malcolm, * which appeared in 1811. One good 
effect of that publication was, that it produced a revolution in 
the sentiments of those intrusted with the home administration 
of the affairs of our Indian empire, in conformity with the spirit 
of whose policy, the previous treaty with Jypoor had been 
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dissolved, and the principality abandoned to the oppression and 
exaction of the Mahrattas and Patans. llegretting the policy 
adopted towards this state in 1 806, the secret committee issued 
orders from England on the 23rd Decemljer 1813, for taking it 
again under protection. These arrived on the 10th June 1814, at 
the time when the Supreme-Goveniment had found itself forcMjd 
into war with the NipAlese, and had prepared to refer the expe- 
diency of offensive measures against the predatory associations to 
the previous consideration of the autliorities in England. AVhen 
the execution of these orders came to be discussed, it was agrcjed, 
that the renewed connexion with Jyjioor might well form part of 
the co^jiprchensive plan proposed for the reduction of the free- 
booters ; that singly it was an object of little importance, wliile it 
might involve us with the Mahrattas, and prematurely bring on the 
necessity of the immediate prosecution of the very course it had 
been resolved to defer. These arguments prevailed ; and the home 
authorities afterwards admitted the propriety of this postpone- 
ment of the execution of their orders at the particular juncture. 

On the Governor-Generars return from the western pro- 
vinces, in September 181 5,conceiving the Gk)orkha war to be near 
its conclusion, his Lordship came prepared with a proposition 
then to carry the measure into effect. However, the suspense 
in rc^gard to NipAl, and the ultimate renewal of war in that 
direction, prevented the matter from being immediately taken 
up. After the final termination of hostilities towards the end 
of March, the proposition was renewed ; indeed, the question 
was forced upon the Indian government, by the increasing 
distresses of Jypoor, and by the earnest applications of its llaja, 
to be received under the wing of protection. 

In the course of that month it had been ascertained, that 
Ameer Khan was collecting the whole of the Fatan forces for 
the attack of fiaja Purtab Singh in his capital of Jynagurh *, 
* Vide plate at the head of this chapter. 
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ostensibly to force upon him a change of ministers, but evidently 
with the design of reducing the state, if possible, to complete 
subjection. -There was no reason, therefore, to doubt the Saja’s 
sincerity in the pressing overtures he made to Mr. Metcalfe 
through his agents at Dehlcc, accompanied by an ofter to 
submit to any sacrifices that might be demanded. These were 
soon followed up by similar solicitations and offers made directly 
to the Supreme-Government by the Kaja’s resident vakeel at 
the presidency. 

Under these circumstmices, it became necessary forthwith to 
decide upon the course of policy to be adopted in regard to 
Jypoor; and the question was fully considered and diticussed. 
It was again urged, that the proposed alliance ought to form a 
part of the general plan of operations against the predatory 
bands, and therefore should be suspended till the sanction of 
the home authorities should allow that jdan to be commenced 
upon — that the premature adoption of this insulated measure, 
by immediately involving us with Ameer Khan and the Patans, 
and possibly also with Sindheea, who made e(|ual advantage of 
exactions from Jyjxior, which a connexion with the British must 
put an immediate stop to, would necessarily bring on that ex- 
tended scale of operations, and produce that change in the i)olitical 
relations of our eastern -dominions, which had been regarded 
with so much alarm — ^that the committee’s approbation of the 
postponement by the Supreme Government of execution of their 
previous orders was to Ixj regarded as a virtual recal of them, or 
at least, as an acquiescence in the opinion, that the measure 
should only be prosecuted as part of a general system, without 
being desirable on its individual account. Giving to these 
arguments all the weight which they derived from the respectable 
quarter whence they proceeded, the Marquess of Hastings, 
nevertheless, considered the government to be free to take 
Jypoor under its protection, in obedience to the orders of 1813, 
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whenever the measure might he deemed expedient that 

this freedom of action was< not in the least affiscted the ap- 
proval of postponement at a juncture, when circumstances were 
obviously unfavourable. His Lordship thought also, that the 
measure was highly desirable in itself, abstracted from any 
general plan of operations, inasmuch as it would cripple the 
resources of one of the predatory powers, and save a fine and 
eventually useful territory from ruin and devastation. At the 
same time he conceived, from former experience of Sindheea’s 
disposition, that it was not likely to involve us in extensive 
ojierations, as it was easy to overawe both that chieftain and the 
Patans, by demonstrations similar to those which had proved 
effectual pending the former negotiations with BhopAl. He 
also considered the actual difficulties of Jypoor to have arrived 
at a crisis, that rendered the delay of a further reference quite 
inadmissible. 

In conformity with his Lordship’s opinion, it was resolved 
to entertain the Baja's overtures ; and orders were issued to 
Mr. Metcalfe to that effect on the 20th of April 1816. The 
terms were to correspond exactly with those offered to Bho- 
pA,l in 1814-15: but Jypoor having greater resources, though 
for the present in a most exhausted condition, was to be called 
upon to defray eventually the greater part of the charge to 
be incurred in its protection. To carry into effect the alliance, 
in case of its being formed, troops were to assemble in the 
neighbourhood of Muttra and Kewaree, sufficient for the forma- 
tion of two armies of 90(K) men each. It was intended, that 
Sir David Ochterlony should take the command of one of them ; 
and that both should be ready to advance on the first requisition 
of the resident at Dehlee, in order to drive the Patans beyond 
the Jypoor frontier. With a view at the same time to hold 
Sindheca and the Mahrattas in check, the troops at Cawnpoor 
and in Bundelkhund were directed to be on the alert; and 
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the four subsidiary forces were ordered respectively to positions, 
whence they might overawe the whole of Sindheea’s and Holkar’s 
dominions, while they covered, as far as was practicable, the 
territories of our own allies. The GuzerAt force was to move 
to Brodera ; the Poona subsidiary force to .TAlna ; the Nizam’s 
to EUickpoor ; and the Bhoosla Raja’s, immediately on its then 
expected establishment, to the banks of the Nerbudda. There 
would thus be a display of nearly 40,000 infantry and 12,000 
cavalry, besides artillery, in readiness to put down any disposition 
that might be shown, to obstruct the execution of the plan 
determined on by government. 

It may be right to mention, that the .Typoor territory lay 
entirely to the north and w^est of the Chumbul ; and the prin- 
cipality, so far from being inclndetl amongst those Rajpoot states, 
with which we had bound ourselves by treaty with Holkar and 
Sindhcea not to interfere, at the time of forming those treaties 
was actually under British protection, the resolution to dissolve 
the alliance having been subsequently formed : wherefore, there 
was evidently no argument arising out of our relations with the 
Mahrattas, on which our right to renew the alliance could be 
disputed. 

Before the military arrangements almve specified were 
brought to any forwardness, the negotiation had already been 
some time in progress. To return to it, Mr. Metcalfi on receipt 
of his instructions, took an early opportunity of communicating 
to the .Jypoor vakeel, that he was ready to receive the overtures 
of the principjdity, in case an agent duly empowered to conclude 
engagements on its part sho\dd present himself. Notwithstand- 
ing the earnestness with which entreaties were made to be taken 
under protection, w^liile it was understood to be a matter of 
principle u'ith us not to extend our political relations beyond 
their existing limits, it became evident, after this communica- 
tion, that there existed no corresponding desire to bring matters 
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speedily to a point. Ameer Khan only threatened Jypoor, 
when Mr. Metcalfe made this offer to negotiate. He had 
actually invested the capital, before the negotiators arrived at 
Dehlee furnished with full powers. As long as the Patans 
continued to press the siege, the negotiation proceeded with 
apparent alacrity. Every thing indeed was soon agreed to, 
except the amount of subsidy to be ])aid by the Kaja: this 
point also was at length settled. Mr. Metcalfe had begun with 
a demand of twenty-five lack rui)ees, the amount of the total 
charge of the troops to be furnished for the protection of the 
state. He w^as afterwards induced to lower his demand to 
fifteen lack rupees for the permanent subsidy, with the accom- 
modation of considerable remissions during the first five years, 
in consideration of the impoverished condition of the territory. 
Pending the siege of .Tynagurh, the negotiation w'as kept in 
that state, that an hour’s time would have sufficed for its com- 
pletion. It seems, however, that a separate negotiation was 
kept up Jill the while with Ameer Khan ; and the threat of 
bringing down upon him a Ilritish force, which a mere signature 
could instantly effect, w'as held out as an inducement to his 
raising the siege. He withdrew early in the month of July, 
after having failed in several attempts to carry some strong 
positions necessary to cover his apj)roaches to the city ; but not 
without exacting a stipulation to receive a sum of money as the 
ransom of the llaja’s territory from plunder, and as the con- 
sideration for reducing Madhoorajpoor, a towm in the jageer of 
one of the Kaja's family, then in rebellion against him. The 
two first items were observed on neither side ; but Ameer Khan, 
with part of his troops, moved down to reduce IMadhoorajpoor, 
in execution of the last article ; doubtless with the object of 
appropriating it to himself. Other bodies of the Patans imme- 
diately spread themselves over the surface of the country, plun- 
dering, as before, in every direction. 
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About the time that these terms were made with Ameer 
Khan, every thing had been settled at Dehlee ; but the Jypoor 
agents were forthwith instructed to bring forward a new demand, 
viz. that our troops should reduce Tonk and Bampoora, and re- 
annex them to Jypoor, in addition to the other stipulations. 
These places had been taken by us from Holkar, and restored 
at the peace of 1805. They were now held on his behalf by 
Ameer Khan, whom we had agreed to expel from the Baja’s 
own possessions ; and, as these towns had at some distant period 
been subject to Jypoor, this was the ground of their reduction 
being now demanded. The negotiation was of course broken 
off u])on the advance of this new demand. Indeed, the Supreme 
Government had previously directed it to be brought to some 
decided issue, on first observing tlie insidious way, in which it 
was conducted by the other side. The indifference manifested 
by the durbar of Jypoor on this occasion to the advantages 
attending a closer union with the British, is perhaps in part 
attributable to the general reluctatice felt by the jKJtty inde- 
pendent princes to make any indissoluble alliances, on terms 
apparently calculated to interfere with the unrestrained latitude 
of political action they had hitherto enjoyed. All our alliances 
with states of this description have necessarily a character of 
dependence on their part, and on that account are not very 
palatable. Yet a more obvious mode of accounting for the 
disinclination experienced on this occasion may be found in the 
actual circumstances of the internal government of Jypoor. The 
whole territory was parcelled out into hereditary tenmes of the 
nature of the fiefs or Ix^nies of the feudal system : over these 
the Baja, a weak man, had much almut the same degree of 
influence and authority, as was possessed by the weakest of the 
kings of England, when the same system prevailed in that 
country. The cmituiual war of factions was prosecuted with 
the utmost virulence. Since the preceding November, the 
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Jjpooi* ministry had been twice changed. Manjee Doss’s jiarty, 
which was the most aristocratical and most hostile to the Patans, 
had ultimately gained the ascendancy ; and the strong national 
spirit it succeeded in exciting' amongst the Rajpoots, was one 
of the principal instruments, by which the enterprise of Ameer 
Khan was successfully resisted. No member of this aristocracy, 
however, would willingly exchange a state of things, which leaves 
so wide an opening to his hopes and ambition, for the j)erpetual 
repose and tranquillity that must result from the introduction 
of our influence. This disposition might be expected to have 
prevailed, even if we had offered a settlement on the basis of 
leaving matters as we found them ; but there was reason for 
tlie aristocracy to suspect, that our guarantee of maintaining the 
Raja's authority comprehended the enforcement of his just 
dues from themselves ; and their suspicions naturally made them 
oppose the completion of the alliance. Resides, their success in 
baflling the Patans with their native means alone, had added 
much to the pride of their independence, and increased their 
aversion to allow the interference of a foreign jwwer in their 
concerns. 

It was in the beginning of August that Mr. Metcalfo broke 
off the negotiation, dismissing the agent, Sunkur Doss, who had 
been sent on behalf of Purtab Singh. The Supreme-Government 
had hopes, that some little longer experience of the excesses of 
the Patans would produce a better feeling in the leading men 
of this principality ; and not wishing to punish the duplicity of 
their past conduct, by making it a grmmd of perpetual exclusion 
from the benefits of future alliance, empowered the resident to 
receive any new overtures that might bear the aspect of more 
sincerity. It was resolved, at the same time, thenceforward to 
make no military preparations, until a treaty should be actually 
signed and executed, in order to prevent the recurrence of a 
fimitless expense. B^)re the dose of September, the know- 
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ledge of the final rupture of the negotiation produced a stir 
amongst the factiens of Jynagurh; and a considerable party 
expressed great dissatisfaction against Manjee Doss, to whom 
the failure was attributed. To quiet the murmurs of this party, 
for the event showed it was with no real design of completing 
the alliance, agents were again sent off to Dehlee, the minister’s 
brother being associated with Sunkur Doss in the mission. On 
the 17th of November they arrived at Dehlee, and soon after 
waited on the British Besident. At the first audience they 
declared, that, knowing the wishes of the British Government, 
from what had passed at the former negotiation, they had come 
to conform to them, and to sign the treaty before proposed ; but 
that they wisherl first to submit a few requests to the Governor- 
General, leaving it to his generosity to accord them or not. The 
reduction and delivery of Tonk and Bampoora was their first re- 
quest; thisMr. Metcalfe refused to forward or listen to; the second 
was for jageers or pensions to the negotiators, similar to what had 
been granted at Nagjmor ; and the third for a promise, that they 
should always have a good-tempered gentleman as Besident. 
The request for pensions, as a matter of stipulation, was absurd, 
considering that the negotiation was not on the footing of 
reciprocal advantage, and that there was no object to be acquired 
by the British worth a pecuniary sacrifice ; the occasion of our 
treating at all being the compliance with their solicitation for 
salvation by our means from impending ruin. Mr. Metcalfe 
having combated these points rather with ridicule than argu- 
ment, proceeded to state an omission in the draft of treaty before 
discussed, viz. the stipulation for our arbitration of all foreign 
disputes and claims, either for or against the principality. The 
greatest objections were raised to the insertion of any such 
article ; the chief of which appeared to arise from an appre- 
hension, that it might extend to the adjudication of the title to 
the Baj of Jypoor, to which there was more than one daimant 
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against Purtab Singh, particularly a pretender still living, who 
had been supported at one time by Sindheea. The scruples of 
the negotiators in respect to this article could not be got over, 
even although this construction was disavowed. The conference 
accordingly broke up, with a distinct explanation to Sunkur 
Doss, and his colleague, that the insertion of this new article 
was insisted upon under special orders from the Supreme 
Government ; consequently, that the point could on no account 
be conceded. Two days were allowed them to consider of it ; 
the third was fixed for a second conference, at which they would 
be expected to sign the treaty, with this article introduced, 
either in the form proposed, or so modified as might be agreed 
upon in the interim ; or, if matters could not be adjusted by 
that time, the negotiation woidd be dropped altogether. This 
restriction in point of time was ncce.ssary, to prevent the govern- 
ment of Jypoor from again making its advantages of the sliow 
of negotiation, without any intention to bring it to a jK)int. 
(Continued opposition being manifested to the stijuilation lor 
our arbitrament, it occurred to the Kesident, that the secret 
reason might be, the fear lest the liquidation of certain bonds, 
given atdilferent times to Patan Sirdars, would be comjn’ehcnded 
under its terms. To exclude this inteqrrctation, he agreed so 
to word the article, as to confine it to claims of tribute or other 
demands on the part of Sindeea and Holkar as independc'iit 
powers. In this form the negotiators wmved their objections 
to the stipulation. Eut when the time came for the treaty to 
be signed, a new and extraordinary objection was started to the 
usual engagement to procure the ratification of llaja Purtab 
Singh within fifteen days. The negotiators seemed to wish our 
i^resentative to be satisfied with their signature, and to act 
upon their treaty, without requiring its ratification by their 
master. They were told, however, in answer, that, if they 
objected to this article, they must take their immediate de- 
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partu're ; and as they made no other reply than to solicit a delay 
of twenty days for the discussion of the pointy not for prqcunng 
the required confirmation, the treaty was a sec()nd time abruptly 
terminated, with no more successful issue than the former. 

It was now most evident, that the object of the Jypoor 
iidministration was, to keep open a negotiation, not to conclude 
a treaty. Manjee Doss, a short time after the return of the 
agents, declared publicly to the British news-writer at Jyna- 
gurh, that he had never authorised the negotiators at Delilee to 
agree to any stipulation for a money payment. It is difficult 
to conceive what could have been the object of this extraordinary 
communication ; but it was supposed to arise from a wish to 
ingratiate himself* with the party adverse to the British alliance. 
He lost nothing in their eyes by this public profession of dupli- 
city ; and on its being made matter of remonstrance by the 
resident at Dehlee, replied only by evasion and fiuther false- 
hood ; declaring, that the amount of subsidy was what he liad 
not agreed to ; although, when the agents presented themselves 
the second time, it was distinctly explained beforehand, tliat, 
unless they were empowered to sign the treaty before proposed, 
of which the s])ecific money stipulation formed an item, they 
could not be listened to ; and the negotiators, after this iutimar- 
tion, declared, at their first audience, that they had come em- 
powered to sign. 

Immediately on the rupture of the first negotiation in 
August, the militaiy preparations which had been made for its 
eventual suppmrt were suspended ; and the troops destined for 
. this being now available for other service, a force was directed 
to be formed under Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, of the 10th 
B. N. I., and to hold itself in readiness to proceed to the Ner- 
budda at the close of the rains, in order to relieve the Madras 
troop)s there stationed imder Colonel Walker, of which for the 
present the N^gpoor subsidiary force was composed. 
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■In the mean time^ Appa Saheb, who in June had taken 
refuge at a garden-house adjoining to the new cantonment* as 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, became relieved from his 
alarms. Having seized and confined ^aroba, the secretary, 
and established another of the widows of Ragojee in the control 
of the interior of the palace, and care of the Raja’s person, in the 
room of Ruka Raee, he returned to the city, and his authority 
was in ap})earance firmly established by the end of August. 
Goojaba Dada, who had likewise been an opponent of the 
regent, but was in the main a moderate man, and besides a 
relation, was merely debarred from indiscriminate access to the 
Raja's person ; and Svdeek Ulce Khan, seeing the turn afhiirs 
had taken, paid assiduous court to the Naecb, and in a very 
.short time acquired an influence seemingly little inferior to that 
of Nagoo Punt and Neragun themselves. The two last men- 
tioned favourites, indeed, complained to Mr. Jenkins, that the 
interested counsels of this officer had induced Appa; Saheb to 
renounce his original design of reducing and reforming his 
military establishments, by which means Sudeek Alice Khan 
had preserved to himself the chief military authority, M'ith all 
its corrupt emoliunents. In October, however, the old advisers 
of Appa Saheb so far prevailtnl, as to induce him to apply for a 
battalion, to be raised and disciplined by British officers, on the 
model of the reformed infantry in the Nizam's service. The 
(xovemor-Gcneral acquiesced at once in the pro^Misal, and nomi- 
nated officers for the purpose. The object of this application 
was, to provide a further counterpoise to the Arabs, whose 
fidelity to himself he stiU mistrusted, on account of their known 
|)er8onal attachment to the son of Ragoojee, their late master. 
Yet this step seemed to indicate a degree of confidence and 
cordiality towards his new allies, little consistent with the 
treachery of his subsequent conduct. To say tlie truth, there 
is ground to conclude, from this and other symptoms, that Appa 
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Saheb, while Fursajee remained alive, was not engaged in the 
conspiracy, which had been for some time in progress for a 
general rising of the whole Mahratta nation. 

In the beginning of October, Colonel Walker moved to take 
up the ])osition assigned to him, on the banks of the Nerbudda. 
His operations in that quarter, and the effect of the appearance 
of a British force so near the immediate haunts of the Pindarees, 
together with their plans and expeditions for the season of 
1816-17, will more properly form the subject of a separate chap- 
ter. But it may first be necessary to notice briefly what was 
passing during the rains at the other Maliratta courts. 

Sindheea made no effort to avail himself of the distractions 
at the Blioosla court, consequent upon the death of Ragoojee : 
indeed, the expedition with which the treaty of subsidiary 
alliance was negotiated by INTr. .Jenkins, and the secrecy ob- 
served in the conduct of that affair, had left no time for the 
operation of foreign intrigue, much less for the machinations of 
a durbar, so slow in its deliberations as that of Gwalior. In the 
same manner this chieftain refrjiined entirt*ly from further in- 
terference in the affairs of BhopAl ; so that the young Nuw'ab, 
having retained his father's counsellors in their offices, con- 
tinued to make head against the Pindarees, and to command 
their resjiect: keeping up at the same time an active corre- 
spondence with the political agent in Bundelkhund, explaining 
every thing that passed between him and the freebooters, and 
professing his desire to liecome, or at least to lie considered, 
a dependent of the British dominion. Neither did Sindheea 
make any effort whatever, in the course of 18 J 6, to curb or 
reduce the Pindarees, notwithstanding that the subject was 
specially brought „to his notice by the British Resident, on more 
occasions than one. His constant reply was, that repeated 
orders had been issued, prohibiting their violation of the British 
territories; and that time and negotiation were necessary to 
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bring the refractory chiefs to implicit obedience. - It was ex^ 
plained in private to the llesident upon one occasion, that 
Sindheea’s plan was to inveigle the chiefs to an interview, and, by 
seizing their persons, to deprive the durras of their leaders, and 
cause their dissolution. It was evident, however, from the 
general tenor of his conduct, that he began to be alarmed, lest 
he should be visited with the whole responsibility for an evil, 
which his weakness had suffered to grow up within his domi- 
nions. He was moreover begmning to have a more accurate 
notion of his relative strength than he had entertained before 
the discussions in 1814, when he thought, by the loftiness of his 
tone, to restrain the British Government from interfering Avith 
Bhopal. In short, anxiety and alann were fast succeeding to 
the jealous rivalry and contentious spirit, which the violent 
among liis courtiers still vainly flattered liim was the jxilk^', 
warranted and demanded, by liis relative position amongst the 
powers of India. To this cause, and to habitual tardiness of 
judgment, is to be attributed the supineness with which Sind- 
lieea witnessed the extension of our influence over the dominions 
of the Bhoosla, and wliicli, though it in the end produced the 
determination to temporize with both parties, and, if possible, to 
keep well with both, till he could see the probable issue of 
affairs, yet prevented any exertion to court our favour by a 
vigorous and early effort against the Pindarees, the common 
enemy. Another reason for his want of energy at this juncture 
may be found in the circumstance, that his best troops, under 
Baptiste, were fully employed in the siege of liagoogurh, a fort 
belonging to a Bajpoot, named Baja Jysingh. That active 
diicf, while his own strong hold w^as closely invested, succeeded 
in a sudden surprise of Baptiste's fort of Shecopoor, where the 
son and part of the treasure of the Colonel had been deposited 
for safety. This passed in the beginning of June ; and, though 
the fort of Bagoogurh fell in the following August, Jysingh, as a 
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pCfftisan, gave &ill occupation to the whole of Baptiste’adivisiony 
and had good success in several light skirmi^es and attacks on 
detachments and convoys during the whole of the rains^ and 
even up to the close of the cold season. At length, having lost 
his late conquest of Shccopoor also by the treachery of his gar- 
rison, he went off with his followers to form a new band of Pin- 
darees, and was not unsuccessful in his depredations on the 
territories of Sindheea, more particularly on Baptiste’s assigned 
lands. 

Yet notwithstanding the indiffijrenc-e manifested by Sindheea 
to the passing occurrences at NAgpoor and on the Nerbudda, 
the opening of the British negotiation with Jypoor seemed to 
waken him to the policy of a counter-exertion, for the purpose 
of securing some personal advantage. He accordingly opened 
a similar negotiation, tendering the assistance of liis military 
means towards restraining the Patans; and, in furtherance of 
this object, sent a reinforcement to Bfipoo Sindheea at Ajimcer, 
to add to the efficiency of his establishment in that quarter. 
The Jypoor durbar amused Sindheea for some time with the 
hope of accepting his protectidh, pretty nearly in the same 
manner as they amused the British Government; but the 
Mahratta meeting this conduct with reciprocal duplicity opened 
a further negotiation with Ameer Khan, and in proportion as 
cMJolness was evinced on the part of the Baja, pretended a cor- 
diality with the Patan, in the hope of alarming the Jypoor 
ministry by the ap]>rehension, that his weight would be thrown 
into the opposite scale. But Jypoor had no re^l design of con- 
necting itself with any one ; and Avhile it relied on the known 
disposition of the British to afford it protection, as a sufficient 
resource against any extremity the united efforts of the Patans 
and Sindheea could reduce it to, reckoned also upon the deterring 
influence of this knowledge, as its best protecrion against any 
actual design on their part to drive it to this 'last resort. Sind- 
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heea’s .plans came, therefore, to Uie same issue with the British 
negotiations ; that is to say, produced no result whatsoever. 

At the court of Poona nothing particular occurred ; but 
conduct of the F^shwa’s government was an alternation of con- 
cessions, subservience, and conciliation, .and of a spirit of remimi- 
nation and litigious opposition. The prince himsolf assumed 
either character, with a versatility, that seemed to baffle every 
attempt to penetrate his real disposition and intentions. In 
this spirit, at one time he ordered extensive levies of horse and 
foot, and at another reduced his establishments to the lowest 
possible ebb ; at one time he complained of the delays tlirown 
in the way of the adjustment of his claims on the Nizam and 
Gykwar ; at other times liimself created new and very childish 
ones. All the while, every nerve was strained to procure the 
release of Trimbukjee, and every advantage, personal as well 
as national, was offered to Mr. Elphinstonc through various 
channels, to engage him to forward this grand object of his 
desire. Active intrigues were at the same time caiTying on in 
Hindoostan and Guzeriit, and sjiecial agents deputed to all the 
Maluatta courts, to persuade them to join the proposed coali- 
tion, promising advantages to those who were not prepared 
for open hostility, if they would but aid, by keeping up the 
appearance of concert, whence he anticipated a reduction of our 
tone, and a greater degree of deference to the general wish of the 
Mahratta nation. The British residents exerted themselves 
with activity to penetrate into all these intrigues, and generally 
with complete success. Those of the Peshwa at the court of 
Holkar, were made the subject of a special remonstrance, and 
produced abundance of protestations, but no cliange of conduct. 
Even Futteh Sing Gykwar was a party to these designs, and 
gave way for some time to the dangerous counsels of low com- 
panions and men adverse to the British connexion ; but this 
disposition was overcome in him. without any resort to strong 
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measures, by the operation of his own good semie and ex- 
perience of the solid advantages of the alliance, and by the 
judicious advice and moderation of the resident at his court. 

On the l£th of September, to the surprise of all, Trimbukjee 
Dainglia succeeded in escaping from his confinement in Tannah, 
notwithstanding that the precaution had been taken of gar- 
risoning the fort entirely with Europeans, of whom a guard 
was continually mounted to observe liis personal movements. 
The escape was efiected at eight o'clock at night, through a 
hole in the wall of the privy, which being detached from the 
place of actual confinement, communicated on the other side 
with a stable belonging to one of the officers of the garrison. 
By accustoming the sentries to attend him to this place at the 
same hour of the night, their suspicions were lulled to sleep, 
and he was suffered to enter alone, wliile the sentry with the 
light remained without, in a situation, whence he could not see 
what passed within. The preparations for this escape were 
made by a man who had, with tliis design, taken service as syee^ 
or horsekeeper, to the officer living in the adjoining premises, 
and who disapjieared along with the jnisoner. His com- 
munications with Trimbukjee are supposed to have passed 
W’hilc he was leading the horse under liis care near the prison- 
door and the terrace, on which Trimbukjee was allowed to walk : 
for at these times this syec was generally observed to be singing 
Mahratta songs, which the European sentries did not under- 
stand nor susj)ept. It was some minutes before the escape was 
discovered, and the night being dark and rainy, Trimbukjee 
had slipped off his clothes and crossed the rampart by a rope 
previously attached to one of the guns, before the alarm was 
given, and thus gained the other side of the narrow and shallow 
channel separating Salsettc from the Mahratta territories, before 
measures could be taken to intercept the passage. 

The resident at Poona was informed of this event by ex- 
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press. He immediately communicated the news to the P^shwa, 
declaring that the Governor-General would expect the utmost 
efforts to be made by his Highness for the re-apprehension 
of this delinquent, as a necessary proof of attachment to the 
British Gh)vemraent; while to afford him protection either 
overtly or underhand, would infallibly produce the mischiefs 
that had been avoided by his surrender. Bajee Rao wished to 
avail himself of the escape, to alter the terms on which his 
favourite had before been given uj>, and to make his own ex- 
ertions for the re-apprehension conditional, on receiving a pro- 
mise, that the prisoner should hereafter remain in his own 
custody. This attempt was of course resisted : but the fugitive 
for some time eluded all efforts to discover the place of his 
retreat ; and there could be no doubt that Bajee Rao abetted 
liis concealment, notmthstanding his oi)en professions to the 
(;ontrary. 

Thus have the political events of India been traced to the 
close of the rainy season of 1816, about the middle of the month 
of October of that year. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PINDAREES. 

1816 - 17 , OCTOBER TO APRIL. 

NAgpoor subsidiary force moves to the Nerbudila— Pindarecs alarmed— their first 
effort — grand expedition in three divisions — 1st to Ganjam — 2d to Bidur — 
surprised by Major M^Dowal — exploit of Sheikh Dulloo — 3d to Ahmednugur 
—surprised by Major Lushington— Ganjam pcnctraled — Borth wick’s pursuit 
— let party intercepted — reflections — resolution to extirpate the hordes — 
motives — Sindheca — Holkar — Dya-Ram of Hatras — Ins fort invested and bom- 
barded — his escape — fort taken. 

Early in October 1816, Lieutenant-Colonel W'^alker had 
moved, as abovementioned, with the main body of the Nagpoor 
subsidiary force, to take up the position assigned to him on the 
southern bank of the Nerbudda. By the 25th of the month, 
his defensive line was completed. It extended from Soonce, 
which lies 27 miles S. S. W. of Hoshungabad, to Sirin ugur, 120 
miles east of the same ))lace. With all the advantages of 
favourable ground, th^ force, consisting of but five battalions of 
infantry, and one regiment of cavalry, was evidently unequal to 
the defence of so extended a line ; more especially as the Baja’s 
contingent Avas in no present condition to afford effectual 
assistance. One of Colonel Walker’s posts was no less than 90 
miles distant from its nearest But the first appearance 

of a British army in the valley of the Nerbudda spread conster- 
nation amongst the Pindarces ; and Cheetoo’s durra, which 
occupied the cantonment of Nemavmr, on the northern bank, a 
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little lower down the river, -prepared to retire with their families 
in the direction of the Gh^ts into Malwa. In the apprehension 
of an immediate attack, the preparations which had been making 
for an expedition to the south, when the river should be ford- 
able, were suspended : and some time was lost by the chiefs of 
durras, in forwarding intreaties to Sindheea for an asylum for 
their families in some of his numerous strong holds, while they 
prepared for a desultory contest with the army, whose approach 
they daily expected. Sindheea openly rejected all such appli- 
cations, notwithstanding that they were accompanied with an 
intimation, that unless he helped them in this emergency, his 
territories should no longer enjoy immunity from ravage. Some 
of his military commanders, however, and a party in his ministry, 
privately gave them hopes of ultimate^ obtaining their object, 
in case matters came to extremity ; assuring them that all public 
acts and professions were merely intended to save appearances 
with the English. 

Emboldened in some measure by these assurances, and by 
observing that the British troops did not cross the Nerbudda, 
the several durras came to the resolution of pushing small parties 
between Colonel Walker’s posts, and round his flanks, and thus 
pursuing the same system of predatory incursions into the 
British territories, that had in the past year been so productive 
and succe.ssful. On the 4th of November, a party crossed near 
Hindia, half of which proceeded on the Boorhanpoor road, and 
the other half towards Tamboomec. Colonel Walker imme- 
diately moved with a light force uijon Hurda, to intercept 
their route ; and, after a vain pursuit for some distance along 
the Boorhanpoor road, succeeded by a sudden march eastward, 
in falling in with the latter i>arty, while bivouacked in the jungle 
on the night of the 5th. This body suffered an inconsideralde 
loss, wd ded precipitately back across the river. Similar at- 
tempts to pass were not renewred till the 13th, when the plan 
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which had been agreed trpbn* by the ehie^ in the mterim, was 
carried into execution. CheetOo’s durra stiU continued in ^rce 
to the west. At the same time, large bodies moved to the east, 
and upwards of 5000 passed the river in sight of the infantary 
post, on the extreme right of Colonel Walker’s line, with a 
rapidity of movement, which baffled the effbrts of the infentry 
to impede or harass their march, and the regiment of cavalry was 
on the opposite flank. In this manner the passage was effected, 
in suflicient numbers to form two luhhttrs, (expeditions), one of 
which continued its progress due east, and, penetrating by the 
route of Mundcla, Chuteesgurh, and the forests and mountains 
forming the northern and eastern frontier of the NAgpoor do- 
minions, burst suddenly into' the Company’s district of Ganjam, 
with the evident and kvowed intention of turning thence to 
Cuttack and Juggernauth. lly good fortune, the turbulent 
character of the llajas and landholders of Ganjam had caused the 
district to be well furnished with troops, and the luhhur was 
driven back before it could penetrate to any distance, as will 
presently be mentioned more particularly. The other body of 
these Pindarees took a southward direction, and passed within 20 
miles of NAgpoor with impunity, notwithstanding that an effort 
was made to intercept them, by a light detachment from the 
infantry brigade remaining at that city. They then crossed 
the Wurda into the Nizam’s territory, before Colonel Doveton 
could bring up troops, for the defence of that line, from the posi- 
tion he occupied to shut the GhAts in the valley of the Pooma, 
in which quarter he was looking out for these marauders. This 
body, which at the lowest estimate amounted to 6000, was on 
the Godaveree, at Necnuul, on the 15th of December, and at 
Bidur on the 21st ; u]> to which point it had marched leisurely 
without interruption, or fatiguing its horses, plundering a broad 
line of country on either side of .its track. The luhbui' con- 
tinued some time in the neighbourhood of Bidur, while the 
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chiefs xemfuned iQdecisiye, as tp the, prosecution of th^ ulterior 
des^ of penetrating into the Company’s ceded districts on the 
other side of the Kishna and Toomboodra. Their indecision 
^oved the ruin of the enterprise, as it afforded time for a 
light forc^ detached from Hyderabad for this purpose, under 
Major M'Howal, to give the main body a complete surprise, 
about 30 miles to the west of llidur. This occurred before 
daylight in the morning of the 15th of January ; and such was 
the security into which the Pindarecs had been lulled by their 
hitherto uninterrupted progress, that the infantry were close in 
upon the tents of the chiefs before they were discovered, and 
hardly a man of the party was mounted, by the time the first 
volley was discharged. The greater part of the horses and 
booty of the main division of this luMmr was abandonejd on the 
rapid advance of the infantry. One leader, however, indignant 
at the want of energy betrayed by those vested with the chief 
command of the expedition, had carried away a body of from 
.3 to 500, a few days before this discomfiture; and, passing 
rapidly across the Peshwa’s territory, descended into the Kon- 
kan by the Amba Ghat in the western range, and thence shaped 
his course due north, plundering the western shores of India, 
from the 17 th to the 521 st degree of north latitude, and return- 
ing by the valley of the Taptee, and the route of Poorhanpoor. 
The conductor of this bold enterprise was a man named Shcikli 
Hulloo, and the singular hardihood of the exploit, joined to the 
uncommon skill and rapidity with w'hich it was conducted, 
saved it from the fate which overtook every other expedition of 
the kind this season. The only loss Sheikh DuUoo sustained 
from British troops was, when, on his return to the Nerbudda, 
in the following March, he foimd the ford, by which he hoped 
to re-cross to Cheetoo’s durra, guarded by a liavildar’s party of 
our sepoys. Several of his men were shot in attempting to dash 
across ; but Sheikh Dulloo liimsclf, with his main body, and 
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I^t mounted .follow«];s, r^tiiiiig fcom tlie ghiil, l^ldljr;6!iimm4^ 
river lower down^ .though upt without a further-loss of m^ia^ 
horses, severs! pf whom were drowned in the attempt. The.Ui 
mounted and Jess daring of the band dispersed and fled into<the 
jungle on the southern bank of the river, where the greater^ pn^t 
were cut olfby the- wild inhabitants of the neighbourhood: so 
that, of 2G0 Pindarees of the first mid second classes, of which.the 
band had consisted when it separated from the luhbur at Sidur, 
only 110 joined the durra; but these carried a rich booty in 
their saddles ; and the brilliancy of the achievement added even 
more to their reputation than its success had done to their 
wealth. 

Besides the above two bodies of Pindarees, which had turned 
the right flank of Colonel Walker's line, another detachment 
from Cheetoo’s durra had succeeded in making good its route by 
tlie Boorlianpoor road, as above mentioned. It was subsequently 
reinforced, and succeeded in'passing the valley of the Taptee and 
ghats of Berar,' notw ithstanding the dispositions made for their 
defence. This body passed between Aurungabad and Jalna on 
the 28th of November, and moved direct upon Ahmednugur. 
The Poona subsidiary force w'as not wholly in position for the 
defence of the Peshwa’s frontiers against such incursions, a con.- 
siderable part of the light troops having been called down to 
the south, where tlieir presence was required to awe Appa 
Dussace into submission. This man was a powerful southern 
jageerdar, who had subjected himself by continued contumacy, 
to the penalty of a forfeiture of one-third of his jageer ; and 
the forfeiture was enforced by calling down a British detach- 
ment at the close of the rainy season, which did not completely 
effect tlie object until the middle of December 1816. On the 
25th of this month, while on his route to the northward with 
the 4th JMadras native cavaliy, which had formed part of the 
force employed to the south. Major Lushington obtained intel- 
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figOQks IhtA: iMs body of Pindarees was on the c£ Poona, 

lie Vaa at the time at Fupulwaree, twenty-five mil^' distant ; 
but as the Pindarees were ignorant of his being in the hei^- 
bouihood, and were plundering at their leisure in fancied 
security, there was every hope of falling in with them : at afi 
events, he resolved to make the effort. After an unremitting 
march of upwards of fifty miles, from one o’clock in the morning 
of the S6th, the Major succeeded in coming up with the IMmr^ 
at the time the Pindarees were eooking and eating after a long 
march. The surprise was complete; and, as the ground was 
favourable for the pursuit of cavalry, a very large proportion 
was cut up. The loss of the freebooters was estimated to he 
very great, as between 7 and 800 were left on the field. The 
only casualty on the part of the British was the death of Captain 
Darke, who received a spear through the body. A man of his 
troop had turned from the charge^ of a Pindara, armed in this 
manner ; and, indignant at the sight, this spirited officer himself 
rushed forward, and feU a victim to the superiority of the weapon 
in skilful hands. The Pindara w^as immediately cut to pieces 
by Captain Darke’s men. This luhbur^ and that surprised 
a few days afterwards by Major M‘Dowall, both suffered so 
severely, that they broke up, and fled back to the Nerbudda in 
the utmost confusion. However, before they could arrive on 
its banks, the passes and ghdts were so well guarded, that the 
greater part of the fugitives perished, and but few reached the 
durras they had left in November. A remnant of the party 
surprised by M‘Dowall, was conducted across the river with 
great skill by its leader, who succeeded in making his way by 
the Charwa road, before the party sent to interrupt him by 
Colonel Walker arrived to occupy it. 

The Ganjam expedition is the only one that remains to be 
accounted for. This body was composed almost entirely of men 
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&om W^sil Mahommed’B dtora. It crossed the British fimitier 
ill the middle of December, marching upon Kimmedy, to which 
place Lieutenant Tweedle, who was on the frontier with a oom^ 
}jany of Madras native infantry, retired as the luhimr advanced. 
Emboldened by this, the Findarees attacked the town, and su6> 
ceeded in burning and plundering part of it on the night of the 
19th of December, though Major Oliver was there with three 
companies of infantry. Having ascertained that their camp was 
but tw’o miles distant, this officer determined to surprise it 
liefore morning, and met with complete success, occasioning 
considerable loss to the luhbur, notwithstanding the smallness 
of his force and his utter want of cavalry. In the course of the 
following morning the w^hole band moved off^ taking the direct 
road to Ganjara, before which they appeared on the 25th. They 
plundered part of the town in haste, and retired through Goomsir. 
Lieutenant Borthwick instantly commenced a most active pur- 
suit. On the 27th he fell in with about 1000, of whom he 
destroyed twenty men and fifty horses ; but, not satisfied with 
this success, he resolved to beat up the Pindara camp, which, 
in their confidence, from knowing the British troops to be 
infantry only, he rightly judged would not be far off. Leaving 
a jemadar's party to pursue the direct road, he himself, with fifty 
men of his company, took a circuitous route, so as to fall upon 
the enemy from the opposite quarter. His success was very 
brilliant ; and soon after the Findarees disappeared from the 
province^ abandoning the hope of being able to penetrate into 
Cuttack, and disheartened by the losses already sustained. 

In the mean time, the advance division of the Bengal troops, 
destined to relieve Colonel Walker, had moved down to the 
Nerbudda ; and Major M‘Morine, who commanded, leaving a 
detachment at Jubidpoor on his arrival at that point on the 
1st of January, so disposed the rest of his force, under Colcmel 
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WaHcer’s orders, as to extend the defensive line thence to Siri- 
nugur, and allow of the Madras troops before stationed at the 
latter point being called in to strengthen and complete the 
chain- of posts from Sirinugur to Hoshungabad and Soonee. 
W4sil Mahommed, seeing these further preparations, became 
apprehensive for the safety of the luhbur he had sent out, and 
despatched hircaras in every direction to warn them against 
returning by the same route, with positive injunctions to keep 
well to the north. This, however, availed them little; tor 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, who was in the course of JanuaiT 
moving down in the same direction wdth the main body of the 
Bengal troops, sent forw’ard parties to occupy the ghats and 
jmsses from Cliandya northwards to Ihindelkhund, so as ef- 
fectually to intercept the return of any body of marauders from 
the east towards the SAgur district, near which Wiisil Mahommed 
Irnd fixed his head-quarters. These arrangements completely 
answered the purjiose. On the ^1 th of January, Captain Caul- 
field, who was furthest in advance, heard of the approach of the 
luhbur from Ganjam, arul fell upon them in the night with a 
squadron of the 5th Bengal cw'alry, while attempting to return by 
the Chandya road. He captured 400 horses ; and the numbt‘r 
of the slain was estimated at the same amount. . llarazan Khan, 
the leader of the party, was ascertained to be amongst thc'se : 
the chief next in rank had previously lallen in one of JJeutenaiit 
Borthwick’s attacks. The fugitives, after this discomfiture, made 
an effort to escape by a pass further to the north, where, on the 
2Gth, they fell in with Major Clarke and the main body of the .5th 
Bengal cavalry, who cut up about 150 more. This expedition, 
tl)erefore, which was the only one that penetrated the British 
frontier, suffered yet more severely than either of the other two. 
A small part of the advance, that had passed between Chandya 
and Jubulpoor, before Colonel Adams’s detachments had taken 

z 
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up their positions, were all of those engaged in it who escaped 
unmolested in their return homewards *. 

No further attempt was made this season to pass into the 
Dukhun, or to get beyond the defensive posts, connecting the 
frontier of our possessions in Bundelkhund with those of , the 
Bhoosla Baja. From January forward the Pindarees carried 
on their trade of plunder for mere subsistence, and exclusively 
above the ghA.ts in Malwa ; while such was the alacrity of the 
troops occupying the defensive line, that, towards the end of 
the season, a band from WAsil's durra having ventured too far 
to the eastward, to ravage the country between Bundelkhund 
and SAgur, was surprised and driven back with loss by the rapid 
advance of a squadron of the 4th Bengal native cavalry, under 
Captain Bidge, from their post at LohargAon. A party that 
came to the bank of the Nerbudda to reconnoitre, and ascertain 
the practicability of a passage, was in like manner stopped by 
the guard on the southern bank, while Major Clarke (the Bengal 
troops having by that time completely relieved those of Madras) 
crossed the river with cavalry at a diiferent ford, and cut them 
up as they retired across the valley in their way to the hills that 
fonn the barrier of Malwa. 

Such were the proceedings of the Pindarce hordes during 
the season of 181(1-17, and such the military operations against 
them. Their plan of depredation this year embraced a more 
ample expanse of territory, than had ever before been attempted, 
extending from shore to shore of the peninsula of India, and 
including all the intermediate provinces that had been spared 
the ravage of the preceding year. The report of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Thomas Hislop to the Marquess of Hastings re- 
presented their difterent columns as amounting by his estimate 

* This parly was hotly but unsuccessfully pursued by infantry from Jubulpoor, 
under Major Popham. 
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to 23,000 horse. This inroad had been foreseen to tike full 
extent, and the precautionary measures of the British were con- 
sequently on a proportionate scale of magnitude. After the 
Bengal troops had crossed the Nerbudda to relieve Colonel 
Walker, there were no less than 32,000 regulars of the King's 
or Company’s forces between that river and the Kishna, besid^ 
the reformed infantry and cavalry of the Nizam and the Peshwa’s 
brigade, which, though paid by our allies, were in effect devoted 
to the same service with their officers. In addition to the 
above force in advance, the utmost efforts had been made to 
arm the northern frontier of our immediate possessions in the 
Dukhun, to guard against a similar attempt to that of the pre- 
ceding year ; so that altogether the military effort on the side 
of Madras was nearly as great, as it would have been in the 
event of operations of the most decisive kind. Notwithstanding 
all this, it wjis rather to good fortune on our part, and to a 
relaxation of vigilance and activity on that of the enemy, than 
to our own exertions, that we must attribute the overtaking of 
the two larger bodies, and their severe chastisement by Majors 
Lushington and M‘Dowall. So, likewise, the opportune march 
of Colonel Adams to the south most materially contributed to 
afford the means of completely intercepting the third expedition, 
which had penetrated into Ganjam. Thus it was accident, not 
the merits of our defensive policy, that had yielded us so much 
more brilliant successes this year than the last, and no argu- 
ment coidd be drawn from them in favour of the security of 
any combination of defensive arrangements. To build a system 
for the fiiture upon the experience of this season, that should 
provide only for similar results, would involve an annual pre- 
paration on the same enormous scale of expense ; and even by 
the most favourable calculation, would not secure our provinces 
from invasion, and our subjects from the horrors of Pindara 
devastation, although we might, in some cases, happen to inflict 
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signal vengeance on the marauders, on their way homeward 
incumbered with spoil. 

The insufficiency of stationary posts of defence was abund- 
•mtly shown by the early success of the Fiudarccs in penetrating 
Colonel Walker’s line ; and it stands to reason, that if a light 
assailant of. this description be allowed time to ascertain pre- 
cisely at what points the covering force may be expected to be 
found, he will always be able so to choose his line of route, and 
to regulate the length of his marches, as to bailie the utmost 
vigilance of such stationary defenders, when they are under an 
interdict not to advance and meet the danger, or crush it in the 
embryo. The conviction of this disadvantage produced an 
alteration of policy before the close of the season : for Colonel 
Adams obtained permission to cross the Nerbudda, and the 
officers in post to the south of liundelkhund to advance west- 
ward even into Sagur, in case un enemy should approaelt : 
whereas antecedently, the southern bank of the Nerbudda, or 
more generally the frontier of our own territories and that of 
our protected allies, had been fixed as the limit of their openv- 
tions. The two successful affairs of April were attributable to 
.this judicious alteration. 

The policy and views entertained respectively by the British 
<TOVcmment and by the native potentates of India regarding the 
Pindarees in the course of this season will now be shortly ex- 
plained. The Ciovernor-General in council had, as before men- 
tioned, come to the resolution of waiting the arrival of the sanction 
of the home authorities to commence offensive measures for their 
suppression. In the interval Lord Hastings trusted, that the ad- 
vantage of defence acquired by the Nagpoor alliance might, in 
some degree deter, or at least enable us to repel aggression, 
either on ourselves or our allies. Larly in the season, however, 
he became sensible of the futility of such expectations ; and even 
before the storm had burst upon Ganjara, the council came to 
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the unanimous resolution to defer no longer the extirpation of 
these banditti. On the 21st of December 1816, this deter- 
mination was formed, and Lord Hastings gave immediate notice 
of his intention to proceed in persop to the scene* of action, and 
to spare no efforts to accomplish the object in spite of any 
obstacles that might be raised by open or secret foes. With 
respect to the time, it was resolved not to commence until the 
following season, unless the formation of the Jypoor alhance 
should require operations against Ameer Khan, in which case 
his Lordship proposed to enter u[)on immediate action. This not 
having taken place,his departurefor the upper provinces was fixed 
for tlie following rains, that is to say, the month of June or July. 
It was still considered doubtful, whether Sindheea would be in- 
duced to co-operate with us in this important object, or yield to 
the importunity of alternate entreaty and menace, addressed 
to him from the several durras. 'I'he certain opposition of 
Ameer Khan, or at least of his Patan mercenaries, and the 
probable secret counteraction of the Peshwa, were confidently 
anticipated : but with the resources of the Nizam and of the 
Phoosla, who was supposed to be equally staunch, added to our 
own strength in that quarter of India, there appeared little 
hazard of failure. But his Lordsliip resolved to place himself 
above that little, by calling into play the whole disposable means 
of the three presidencies, according to a comprehensive plan, 
which will hereafter be particularly developed. The resolution 
to undertake active measures was formed not only without any 
assurance of support from the home authorities, but at a time 
when the SujH'eme Government had reason to believe that a 
contrary disposition prevailed at the India House. 

It must be observed, that there had not yet been time to 
learn their sentiments on receiving infbnnation of the storm 
having burst upon their own district of Guntoor. This intel- 
ligence arrived in the course of the month of September 1816, 
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and seems to hare wrought an immediate change in their aversion 
to offensive operations. When the Supreme Government re- 
solved to wait no longer for the expected sanction from home^ 
no answer to its second reference had yet been received. 

The repeated violations of our own territory, and the expe- 
rience of the utter futility of defensive arrangements, irresistibly 
impelled the Governor-General to this course^ and his Lordship 
felt confident, a confidence justified by the result, if the result 
of a measure can ever be admitted to afford a fair test of its 
merit, that a knowledge of these circumstances would aw'aken 
the authorities in England to a sense of the magnitude of the 
evil, and the imperative duty and necessity of eradicating it. 
The reasons for ])ostponing the commencement of operations 
till the close of the rains, unless prematurely brought on by the 
issue of the .Jypoor negotiation, will be obvious, when the time 
requisite fully to prepare so extensive a plan of military and 
|)olitieal movements, and the vast {ulvantage of commencing 
with the whole of the fair season to look forward to, are taken 
into consideration. The current of events appeared also to be 
<laily tending to produce a state of public feeling and opinion 
more and more favourable to our views. 'I'he successes against 
the Pindarces, the increasing alarm and anxiety of Sindheea, 
the prospect of further improving our connexion with NAgjJoor, 
and of comprehending .Typoor within the circle of our influence, 
as well as the time thus given for the newly-formed pacific re- 
lations with Nipjil to take effect, all contributed to recommend 
that government should reserve the execution of its resolve, 
until the following season. There was every pros})ect, that the 
work would then be accomplished in one campaign; and the 
event has shown that the expectation was just. Wherefore, 
although the effort for this purpose must necessarily be on the 
largest and most expensive scale, still the ultimate saving of 
charge and increase of reputation, from avoiding a warfare pro- 
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tracted indefinitely from year to year, were objects worth any 
sacrifice, and only to be ensured by having an entire season to 
act in, after a due allowance of time for previous preparation. 

It will not be necessary to detain the reader, by stating at 
length the views of the several native princes, in respect to the 
Findarees. Their aggressions on ourselves and our allies were 
more than once baought to the notice of Sindlieea, by order of 
the Supreme Grovemment; and in proportion as we became 
earnest in representing the evil, this cliicf redoubled his pro- 
testation of hostility to the hordes, while his generals and mi- 
nisters continued to give them even open encouragement. A 
comnnmder was at last appointed to conduct an expedition, that 
was to extirpate the whole race of Findarees; but, when the 
army was to Ije collected, delays and difficulties began to be 
started in such number, that, in the end, Jlalajee Inglia, the 
officer nominated, never stirred from Gwalior. Some anxiety 
was shown, when the apprehension of our immediately advancing 
to the north of the Nerbudda was most lively; and care was 
taken to have troops in readiness to act according to the coui’se 
of events. Ueyond that point, the activity of tliis durbar did 
not reach. But we so far availed ourselves of Sindheea’s pro- 
fessions and general policy, as to assume, that we were at perfect 
lilx;rty to pursue the freebooters beyond his frontier, though it 
was not thought expedient to define the matter, by desiring any 
formal recognition of the right. 

Holkar’s durbar, during the season 1816-17, was agitated by 
a violent struggle between the party of Ameer Khan, whose 
agent Ghufoor Khan was at the head of the Fatan interest, and 
had the regular battalions at his beck, and that of the native 
Mahrattas, who had followed the fortunes of the family, and 
into whose hands Toolsee Baee the regent had latterly thrown 
herself and her ward, the young Mulhar Rao. The former mi- 
nister, Balanun Set, having been thought to favour the Fatan 
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faction, was arrested and put to death in prison ; and the dif- 
ferences between the two parties w'cnt so far, as to produce what 
was called a battle, though it amounted to no more than a dis- 
tant cannonade. The season passed without reconciliation or 
the complete reduction of either party : and Sindheea, who had 
at one time shown a disposition to interfere, in order to effect 
an accommodation, refrained in the end, andwithdrew the force 
he had kept in the neighbourhood for the purpose. One con- 
.st!c|ucncc of these disturbances was, the release of Kureem Khan, 
the most noted of the Pindaree leaders, who had hitherto been 
ke}>t under the appearance of some restraint. 

'rhe occurrences at the courts of Poona and N^igpoor, <luring 
the season 1816-17, will be given in the following chapter. 
'The operations against the fort of Hatras in the Dooab, as they 
had considerable effect in calming the jniblic mind of the native 
]K)pulation of our own western provinces, and preparing them 
for the events that were to follow, will here find its projier place 
of notice. Soon after the Supreme Govennnent had determined 
on the suppression of the jircdatory bands, indeed before the 
close of the month of December, the continued contumacy of 
Dya Kam and Bhugwmnt Singh, two zemindars of the Dooab, 
was brought particularly under the notice of I..ord Hastings and 
the council, together with some further recent acts of unprovoked 
aggression upon peaceable residents within the Agra district, 
'fhe rank of both these chieftains was that of mere talookdars, 
or renters of portions of land, but they held very strong forts ; 
and the government, on its acquisition of the province from 
Sindheea, the possessions of both lying in the Aleegurh district, 
liehaved towards them with its usual consideration, and, so long 
as their quota of revenue was regularly paid, a strict conformity 
with the equalizing laws of our system was not enforced upon 
them. Presuming upon this moderation, and upon the strength 
of their fortresses of Hatras and Moorsan, they both levied ar- 
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bitrary duties, harboured thieves and robbers, and, disregarding 
the authority of the courts of judicature, which they were bound 
to respect, sported with the persons and properties of the peace- 
able and well-disposed in their neighbourhood. At last, the 
Suprem^Government felt itself called upon to resent this con- 
duct ; and it was particularly politic not to pass it over at this 
time, as a rising Of the Patau population of Rohilkhund a few 
months before, to op}>ose an usual ordinance for the regulation 
of the police of cities and towns, show'ed the minds of the people 
in this part of our dominions to bo very unsettled. That in- 
surrec^tion had, indeed, subsided on the failure of the armed 
mob to overpower a small party of but three* companies of 
Sepoys, which had been marched into the city of Barellee, where 
the green flag of Mahommed had been hoisted by the malcon- 
tents. Still, in the probability of extensive war with the Mahrattas 
and Patans, necessarily involving the risk of a successful inroad 
from beyond our frontier, the mischief w'oukl be incalculable, if 
the slightest idea of the internal instability of our power were 
suffered to go. abroad. It was therefore important to strike a 
blow, that should im])res3 all ranks with a proper estimate of 
our vigour and military means. 

Hatras -j- w^as reckoned one of the strongest forts in India. 
Dyji-Uam was a Jat, and derived no small accession of confidence 
and estimation, from being a relation of the Uliurtpoor Jlaja, 
with whom he claimed equality of rank. I'he fort was kept in 
the completest state of repair, and every imj)rovemcnt that was 

* The exemplary conduct of this detachment and of Captain Boscawen its 
commander would deserve a much more particular notice, if the plan of this nar- 
rative would allow of such a digression. The Rohillas penetrated the square into 
which the detachment was compelled to form itself before the fourth side could be 
completed by the falling in of the picquets and light infantry They were literally 
blown out again by the bold manoeuvre of turning one of the guns at the angles 
inwards, loaded with grape. 

t Vide plate at the head of the next chapter. 
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introduced into our neighbouring fortress of Aleegurh, such as 
preparing a covered way, raising a glacis, and levelling the height 
of the ramparts, was carefully copied by this suspicious chief. 
At the close of 1816, it was resolved to reduce both Dya-Ram 
and Bhugwunt Singh to the level of subject^, and to employ an 
overwhelming force for the purpose, as well to bear down alL 
opposition, as to give ecMt to the measure. The divisions from 
Cawnpoor, from Meeruth, and from Muttra, were accordingly 
ordered to concentrate upon Hatras, and place themselves under 
the immediate command of Major-General Marshall, the com- 
manding officer in the held. On the 11th of February, the 
place was invested on all sides. Dya-Ram was then summoned 
to surrender a gate of his fort and allow of its being dismantled. 
After some evasion on his part, and a negotiation, wliich lasted 
till the IGth, he finally refused; when the siege immediately 
commenced. I'lie Kutra, or fortified town, was breached and 
evacuated on the 23rd. Approaches were then made to the 
fort, and batteries erected under a smart, though ineffectual fire 
from the ramparts. By the first of March, the works of the 
besiegers were completed, and on the following morning forty- 
two mortars and three breaching batteries of heavy guns began 
to play on the fort. Such powerful means had never yet been 
employed against any fortified place in India. The effect was 
beyond measure destructive and astonishing to the garrison, 
'f’he batteries continued to play till the evening, when, at five 
o'clock a magazine disproportionally large blew up within the 
place, destroying half the garrison and nearly aU the buildings. 
The effect is described to have been awful. Dyar-Ram with a few 
horse made his escape in the dark the same night ; and, though 
challenged and })ursucd by a picquet of the 8th dragoons, got 
off with little damage. The rest of the garrison, in attempting 

• The other magazine, one of yet largei; dimensions, was likewise found penetrated 
by a shell ; but the fuse had dropt out. 
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to follow, were driven in and obliged to surrender at discretion. 
Bhugwunt Singh agreed to dismantle his fort on the first sum- 
mons ; and thus was this important object gained, without any 
sacrifice of lives ; the casualties * of the assailants in the siege 
being too inignificant to mention ; while the impression of the 
utter futility of resistance spread far and wide through Hin- 
doostan, and even through the remote Dukhun, where it ma- 
terially influenced the subsequent conduct of the Mahratta 
chiefs and kuladars. 

* Killed— one European, five natives. 
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NAGPOOR— POON A. 

1817. JANUARY TO JUNll- 

Nagpoor — Ram Chundur Wiigh — Sudcek Ulcc Khan — Appa Salieb goes to 
Chanda — intrigues — death of Pursajee — ^by violent means — accession of Appa 
Saheb — change of policy — intrigues with Pi-sliwa — Poona — Peshwa’s duplicity 
— Trirnbukjec levies troops — is covertly supported — Residents proceedings — 
Disciibsions with the Durbar — Subsidiary force called down — intercourse sus- 
pended — effect — operations against Trimbukjee — their success — Colonel Siiiilh 
called in tb Poona — terms of demand — refusetJ — Poona invested — Bajee Rao 
submits — Governor- General’s instructions — conduct of Peshwa — New treaty 
signed — I ts cond iti oi is — Reflections — Mili tary movements. 

Events, tliat led to very im]>ortani results, were passing at 
Nagpoor and Poona, while the British were engaged with the 
Pindarees in the manner above descrilK‘tl. At the former court, 
a party had been rapidly rising into favour, which tlu’catened 
completely to undermine the influence possessed by those of 
the ministry, who had been instrumental in bringing about the 
subsidiary alliance with the English. ^At the head of this ])arty 
was Ramchundur AV^igh, the commander ol* Appa Saheh’s 2)rivate 
troops, before Iiis elevation to the regency ; a man who had the 
character of a daring, deej)-dcsigning jMahratta. 'fhe Naech 
was liimself of a restless disposition, and a great lover of intrigue : 
and it was not long before he showed a decided preference to the 
counsels most suited to this turn of mind. Instead of giving his 
attention to the reform of his internal administration, the object 
wliich the moderate men endeavoured to press upon him, he 
greedily listened to schemes for the concentration of all power 
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in his own hands or those of his immedi 3 .tc dependants. ISTagoo 
Punt was of that class ; but Nerayun Pundit was one of the 
old advisers of Kagoojee ; and having been the immediate in- 
strument, whereby the British alliance had been effected, he 
was early thought to be too much attached to that nation, 
and to have its objects more at heart than those of the Bhoosla 
principality. So long, however, as Pursajee lived, and as there 
was a party in the state possessed of influence not derived from 
himself, Appa Saheb felt his deiiendance on his English allies, 
and did not venture to break finally with Nerayun, who was 
supposed to enjoy their fullest confidence. A plan was there- 
fore laid to relieve the Naeeb from every source of apprehension 
on this head : and, in the course of January 1817, the following 
expedients were ^uactised to carry it into effect. 

It will be recollected, that Sudeek Ulce Khan had been 
rcc(‘ived into a])parent favour by Apjja Saheb, instead of being 
degradt'd altnig with Naroba, the late secretary. He had con- 
trived to make his 2 )eace through Bamchuiidur Wagh, but was 
loo independent in jiower and influence for the reconciliation 
to be complete. Tlui large assignments of territory he enjoyed 
were also an object of (mvy, as well to the prince, as to the 
favourites by whom he was surrounded. Nagoo Punt and 
Nerayun were in the mean time, at the Besident's desire, con- 
tinually urging a reform of the contingent furnished to the 
British under the treaty. The duty of providing and main- 
taining the stipulated force out of his assignments had been 
thrown upon Sudeek Ulce Khan ; and its notorious incomplete- 
ness and ineflicicncy had afforded ground of continual remon- 
strance. Aller having for some time seemingly favoured the 
system as well as the individual, Appa Saheb resolved to avail 
himself of these complaints for the ruin of Sudeek Ulee ; whilst, 
by making it appear that the measure was forced upon him by 
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tlie British, and by leaving the execution to them, he hoped 
himself to escajMj the odium that would infallibly attend it. 

On some slight pretence, towards the end of January 1817, 
the Naeeb left Nfigpoor, and went to the strong fort of Chanda 
situated about seventy miles south of the capitaL Immediately 
after his departure, Nagoo Punt waite<l on Mr. Jenkins, with 
j>ressing instances, that he would take the opportunity of seizing 
the ])crson of Sudeek Ulee, by means of the British troops at 
Nagpoor. He declared, that 7\ppa Saheb's principal reason for 
leaving the city was, to allow of this arrest ; and showed a written 
authority, in the hand-writing of the regent, in proof that his 
sanction had been obtained. The paper, it is true, contained 
only an assurance, that Nagoo Punt had his entire confidence, 
and that a communication from him might be considered as 
authentic ; but it is very unusual for Mahratta princes to give 
more sjxjcific credentials to those, whom they entrust with com- 
munications of the highest importance. The first overture on 
this subject was made on the 22d of January. On the Resident's 
hesitating to afford his direct interference, the request was 
repeated at subsequent interviews, when both Nagoo and 
Nerayun were earnest in soliciting him to act. Some further 
credentials were shown in testimony of Appa Saheb's desire in 
the matter ; and as Sudeek, hearing that intrigues for his ruin 
were afoot, had begun to fortify his house, and make other 
defensive preparations, this circumstance was urged, together 
witli sundry proofs that had been obtained of his being in 
correspondence with the Pindarees, to enforce the immediate 
necessity of strong measures. After some reflection, Mr. Jen- 
kins finally resolved not to stir in a case of so much importance, 
witliout a written or verbal application from the prince himself, 
which should prevent tlie possibility of his afterwards disavowing 
* Vide plate at the head of this chapter. 
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the ftct or pretending to be dissatisfied at it. But he strongly 
advised the ministers to execute the arrest with their own people, 
assuring them of his support in case it should, be necessary, and 
only requiring that they, as the ostensible ministers, should take 
the responsibility of the deed in the first instance on themselves. 
For this Nagoo Punt was not prepared ; for he knew, that though 
Appa Sahel) would have been glad enough to have seen the ruin 
of Sudeek, he was far from wishing that it should appear to be 
liis own act. Finding himself, therefore, unable to move the 
resident from this judicious resolution, lie immediately rejoined 
Ins master at Chanda, leaving Sudeek Ulec Khan, for the present, 
without further molestation. The ruin of this officer was, how- 
ever, only part of the plot, with the mature concoction of which 
the retirement of Appa Saheb to Chanda w as connected. On 
the morning of the 1st of February, Pursajee Bhoosla, tlie 
reigning Eajii, was found dead in his l)cd, without any alteration 
for the w'orse having been observed in his general health, or in 
the particular complaints under which he had for some time 
laboured. At the moment, no suspicion attached to any one ; 
and though it was w'hispered about, that the liaja liad met liis 
death by violent means, Mr. Jenkins, who made private inqturies 
to ascertain the fact, could trace the reports to no certain source. 
He accordingly concluded them to be no more than the common 
rumours, which in India always attend the sudden death of a 
man in power ; and, as the previous ailings of Pursojee made it 
less extraordinary that he should come to such an end, he treated 
the reports so hghtly, as not even to mention them in his 
despatches to the Supreme Government, announcing the event. 
Afterwards, however, when upon Appa Saheb's deposition, free 
access was obtained to the servants and women of the interior 
of the palace, it was positively ascertained, that Pursajee was 
strangled about tw^o o'clock in the morning; and there was 
reason to believe, that an unsuccessful attempt had previously 
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been made, to administer poison in an offering of prepared betel 
leaf*, j)resentcd to him early in the same night by one of the 
llaees of the palace. Ramchiindur Wfigh himself appears to 
have come to the palace about midnight, and to have' given 
directions for the perpetration of the deed. Its actual execution 
was entrusted to a man named Mun Bhut, who afterw'ards rose 
to great power, and was a jmme mover of the treacherous attack 
made on the residency in the November following. 

Pursajec was 39 years of age. His body was burnt on the 
1 0th of February ; and his wife, Kashce Bade, ascended the 
funeral pile, and sacrificed herself upon it. Appa Saheb was 
immediately proclaimed successor to the Baja, by the name of 
Moodajee Bhoosla. The day of good omen for the new Raja's 
formal installation was not declared until the 21st of April fol- 
lowing ; but this did not prevent his at once assuming the titles 
and dignities of the head of the Bhoosla state. 

Upon Appa Saheb’s accession and return from Chanda, Su- 
deek Ulee Khan was received w'ith marked attention ; and, as 
Nerayun, one of the ministers, who had j)rcssed the British 
Resident to comjdete his downfal, w'as treated with a coolness 
equally pointed, it w^as for some time matter of doubt, w'hetlier 
the plot for the ruin of the former had really originated with his 
Highness. It was soon afterwards pretty evident, that his secret 
disposition was as little favourable to the one as to the other : 
but some motives still existed, for practising deception to- 
wards the Moosulman soldier ; while his elevation to the un- 
divided honours of the Raja, under the sanction and formal 
recognition of the British Government previously obtained, 
rendered it no longer necessary for the prince to keep on terms 
with the minister, whom he suspected of favouring the British 
interest. About the end of February, Nerayun Pundit was 
esi)ecially removed from the conduct of the department of com- 
* Pursajec rejected it, finding it bitter. 
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munication with the British Resident; and at first Purseram 
Rao^ the very person whose intrigues in the lifetime of Ragoo- 
jee, Appa Saheb had himself betrayed to the Resident, before 
his own elevation to the Regency, was appointed in his stead* 
Mr. Jenkins remonstrated against the causeless removal ofNe- 
rayun, observing, that the disgrace of this minister had the ap- 
pearance of being occasioned by his having exerted himself to 
induce his Highness to execute faithfully the treaty of alliance, 
especially that part of it which provided for the maintenance of 
the contingent in a state of efficiency ; that the default in this 
respect, and the removal of the minister who had attempted to 
prevent it, were calculated to give the British Government a 
very unfavourable impression of his disposition towards the 
alliance ; wliich was yet further increased by the selection of 
such a man as Purseram, to conduct the public communications 
with the English Resident. Appa Saheb was bent on the 
removal of Nerayun, and therefore would only listen to the 
remonstrance so far, as to nominate Ramchundur WAgh to the 
office, instead of Purseram, who was obnoxious on such plausible 
grounds. 

Reference being made to the Supreme-Government, it was 
determined not to authorize any more pressing instances for the 
restoration of Nerayun, through fear of increasing the new Raja's 
incipient dislike of the alliance. His sacrifice was, therefore, 
submitted to, notwithstanding that it was considered most 
evident, that his disgrace was owing to his exertions to procure 
the punctual execution of the treaty. Immediately on the fall 
of Nerayun, Nagbo Punt combined with Ramchundur WAgh ; 
aiid, in a very short time, every official station was filled by the 
new Raja’s personal dependents. A persecution was also com- 
menced against Goojaba Dada, who, fearing for his life, took 
refuge first with Nagoo Punt, and afterwards at the British 
Residency, whence he was ultimately conducted in safety to 
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Allahabad. In the mean time, negotiations were openly kept 
on foot with the resident vakeels of the Peshwa, of Siijdheea, 
and of Holkar: and, although circumstances arose at Poona, 
which placed Pajee Kao for a short time on a footing of direct 
hostility with the British, his representative at N^gpoor re- 
ceived daily letters and had daily audiences with the new Raja, 
making communications, the substance of which was withheld 
from the British resident, in direct violation of the treaty con- 
cluded only twelve months before. Indeed, from the time that 
Appa Sahel) felt himself secure in the full possession of the 
honours and authority of the Kaja, he ceased to regard the 
British alliance as a necessary prop to his rule, and began to be 
sensible of the humiliation of appearing to the Mahratta nation, 
as the first of tlie Bhoosla dynasty who had made a voluntary 
sacrifice of political independence. It is true, there had not yet 
been time for the alliance to operate as a restraint on his personal 
direction of internal or external affairs ; but it was not difficult 
for the designing men about him to convince him, that it must 
ultimately have that effect. He, therefore, eagerly listened to 
the invitations of the agents of the other Maliratta powers, to 
unite with them for the purj)ose of shaking off* the connexion : 
nor was his personal vanity insensible to the flattery with w^hich 
his alliance was courted, or to the distinction of being thought 
of so much consequence to the success of the coalition. Hence- 
forward he lent himself wholly to the designs of Bajec Kao : 
juid, in April and May, when uiatte)-s were on the eve of a 
rupture witli the latter, it was ascertained, that assurances of 
mutual suj)])ort had passed, between the two courts. But it is 
now' time to state specifically the nature of the occurrences at 
Poona, to which allusion has more than once been made. 

IVimbuk jee Dainglia's escape, in September, has been already 
noticed. 'Fhc place of his retreat could not be traced ; but, 
during the early part of the ensuing cold season, he remained in 
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perfect quiet; and though, as might have been expected, his 
mastej made no exertions to seize him, still it could not be 
discovered, that he either harboured or gave him ostensible su]>- 
port. There was consequently no interruption (rf the good 
understanding maintained by his Highness with the British 
Government. On the contrary, studious efforts were made by 
him to win Mr. Elpliinstonc’s confidence ; and, in tliis view, he 
solicited to be made a party to the plans which were, in the 
course of the season, supposed to be meditated by us against 
the Pindarees, and made a j>arade of issuing orders to his agent 
at Sindheea’s camp, to refrain from intrigues, and only to 
meddle in the politics of that durbar, as far as they might have 
relation to his claims in Hindoostan; and even in them to do 
nothing without communication with the British Resident. 
He also professed a disposition to be satisfied with a very mode- 
rate composition for all his demands on the Gy k war, taking six 
lack of rupees a year, and giving up every thing else, but the 
right of investiture. The display of such an accommodating 
spirit, at a time when it was scarcely expected, was not at first 
attributed to a - design in Bajee Rao to deceive the British 
(iovernment. It was thought rather to have its origin in the 
desire to keej) well with us at all events, however hostile his 
secret inclinations might be. The Marquess of Hastings re- 
solved to encourage this disposition ; and accordingly a copy of 
a remonstrance, made in January to Sindheea, on the subject of 
the late incursion of the Pindarees into Ganjam, was forwarded 
to Poona, together with some explanation of the grounds on 
which the British Government proposed to take early measures 
for the suppression of these hordes. This communication his 
Highness received in the course of February, with every de- 
monstration of satisfaction at the confidence thus reposed in 
him. 
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In the mean time, the plot he had contrived was drawing 
to maturity. In the course of the months of January and 
February, Mr. Elphinstone heard of the collection of troops in 
the Mohadeo hills, to the south of the Neera, and about 50 miles 
south-east of Poona. He early represented the circumstance 
to the Peshwa, who, with every appearance of alacrity, sent out 
a party of Gokla’s troops to quell the supposed insurrection ; 
protesting all along that he had himself heard nothing of the 
matter, and did not believe the existence of any thing of the 
kind. The detachment went to the spot, and reported that no 
insurgents were to be found or heard of ; though it lay for some 
time encamped in the neighbourhood of the Mohadeo temple, 
holding daily communication with the armed bodies that had 
been there assembled. Early in March it was distinctly ascer- 
tained, that Trimbukjec was himself in that part of the country, 
and had for some time been making extensive levies. The 18th 
of March was talked of as the day appointed for his ojien 
appearance in arms ; and the direct participation of Sajee Eao 
was evident, as well from general report, and from the conduct 
of the detachment sent to suppress the insurrection, asTrom 
positive information received of actual interviews between his 
Highness and that delinquent at Phoolshuhur, a village about 
1 5 miles from Poona, which he gave many frivolous reasons for 
making the place of a lengthened stay. Large remittances of 
money, to the parts in insurrection, were also traced through 
several hands, in a manlier that left no room to doubt their 
having been made from Bajee llao to Trimbukjee ancl his 
adherents. The Peshwa and his ministers persisted in stoutly 
denying the existence of any insurrection, or levy of trcxips, in 
the neighbourhood of Mohadeo. At the same time, all his 
Highness’s forts were ordered to be put in a state of complete 
repair, and extensive levies of horse and foot were going on even 
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at Foona and the vicinity ; besides which, agents were sent with 
mcHiey into Malwa and other quarters, to invite men to the 
Dukhun, in order to enter his service. 

Up to the £4th of February, Mr. Elphinstone had con- 
sidered the insurrection as levelled equally against the F^shwa’s 
government and the interests of the British nation, and his 
communications with the Durbar were made in that belief. 
On that day, however, the reply of the Feshwa’s officer sent 
to quell it was put into his hands, which, combined with the 
other cbcumstances alluded to, satisfied him of the necessity 
of taking up the matter in its proper light, that is to say, 
as an underhand attempt of the prince liimself to shake the 
British power. The early part of March was spent in remon- 
strances on one side, and on the other, in denials of the existence 
of any insurrection or assemblage of troops, and in protestations 
of readiness to do any thing that might be suggested, and to 
send troops to any place that might be named to put it down. 
Mr. Elphinstone declared lie wanted no troops, that he should 
employ the British troops in dis|)ersing the insurgents, and that 
the presence of those of his Highness would only lead to con- 
fusion : he demanded other proofs that the insurrection was not 
encouraged undediand ; such as the placing Trimbukjee's known 
adherents and the members of his family under restraint, in- 
stead of which they were continued in office and in favour. He 
demanded also, that the enlistment of troops by his Highness 
should be discontinued, and the late extraordinary levies dis- 
band^; that the repairs of fortresses, and the measures that 
were taking for storing them with grain and ammunition, should 
cease ; adding, that while such things were going on, there could 
be no reliance on his Highness’s sincerity, as such preparations 
could be meant against no otlier than the British. On one 
occasion early in March, Bajee Bao remonstrated against the 
style of the resident’s communications, declaring them to be of 
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a tlircatcning nature, and calculated to produce a rupture. 
Generally, however, he met them by an outward show of ac- 
quiescence. Thus, on the 11th of March, part of Trimbukjee’s 
family was placed under nominal restraint, and other ostensible 
measures taken of the same cast; while the most liberal pro- 
mises were continually made, to discontinue every thing which 
gave oifence> But the preparations continued with the same 
activity and more secrecy, as well at Poona and its neigh- 
Imurhood, as in Eand^sh and other parts ; and Trimbukjee's 
insurrection in the south was growing every day into more 
im])ortancc. About the middle of March, Mr. Elphinstone 
resolved to call down the subsidiary force, and to employ it 
forthwith in the suppression of the insurrection, and eventually 
against Poona, in case Bajee Kao’s conduct should render it 
necessary. On the 21st of March, he solicited s])ecial in- 
structions for the case of a continuation of these hostile pre- 
parations, and of the covert support of Trimbukjee’s rebelhon ; 
stating it to be his intention to break off all communication 
with his Highness in the interim, and to announce the present 
relations of amity to be at an end, leaving it to his Lordship in 
council to restore them, with such demand of security for the 
future, as he might deem it pro])er to require. In commu- 
nicating this to the Pcsh\ra, he stated his intention to assiue 
him there w'as no design of committing acts of direct hostility, 
unless his Highness's preparations should render such pro- 
ceeding necessary, or unless his Highness should attempt to 
leave Poona ; in either of which cases, hostilities against himself 
would be commenced, without waiting the Governor-General’s 
orders. 

On the 1st of April these intentions were carried into effect : 
the continued preparations of Bajee Rao, which went the 
length of even collecting gun bullocks for the artillery in his 
arsenal at Poona, and of sending all the treasures, jewels, and 
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wardrobe of his palace. -there to his strongest fort of Eygurh, 
having rendered it necessary no longer to defer bringing matters 
to this issue. Accordingly, on that day the resident sent in a 
note, wherein, after reproaching his Highness with the wanton- 
ness of the aggression on the Eritish Government, which he liad 
been abetting underhand, and after recapitulating the abundant 
proofs of his so doing, and of his preparing for hostility through- 
out his whole dominions, he notified the intention of imme- 
diately employing the subsidiary force for the suppression of the 
insurrection, and eventually for the supjmrt of the British in- 
terests against his Highness himself*; declaring, that the good 
understanding between the two governments was now at an 
end, but that liis Highness had one chance left of restoring it, 
that of disarming and waiting the Governor-General’s deter- 
mination, which if he showed a disposition to try, no act of 
hostility would take ]>lace against himself^ though any attempt 
to leave Poona would be held a decided indication of w^ar. 
’fhe Poona brigade was ordered to hold itself in readiness, and 
Golonel Leighton, its commanding officer, was desired to take 
such precautions as he might deem necessary for the security of 
the residency and cantonment. Affairs were left in this })08ture 
at Poona, while the main body of the subsidiary force, which 
had previously been put in motion from the frontier, was formed 
into several divisions, whereof^ one lightly equipped, and under 
t’olonel Smith’s personal command, hastened down to the 
southward to oj)erate against the insurgents. Major M‘i)ow'all, 
with the detachment that had beat up the Pindarees on the 
15th of January, being still in the neighbourhood of Bidur, was 
at the same time called into Tooljapoor to co-operate; and 
another force, under Lieutenant-Colonel Thompson, was also 
summoned northward from the ceded districts of the Madras 
presidency. Mr. Klpliinstone, in placing matters on this footing 
with the P6shwa, acted in conformity with the instructions he 
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had received from Lord Hastings during the first discussion 
res|jecting Trimbukjee, which had provided for, the case of his 
leaving Poona, and raising disturbances in the country under 
the covert support of his master, and had prescribed the par- 
ticular course now adopted in that event. The circumstances 
were completely analogous ; the only difference being, that the 
delinquent had escaped into the interior, after having been sur- 
rendered to us, instead of before. 

Bajee llao was greatly alarmed when he saw matters brought 
to this issue. He sent his ministers to assure the resident of 
his disposition to do any thing that might be required, in order 
to restore things to their former state. It was distinctly ex- 
plained, that this was now become impossible, as it depended 
entirely u]^)on the nature of the instructions that might be 
received, in which most probably securities for the future would 
be made a condition precedent to the renewal of the fonner 
terms of friendship between the governments ; that his High- 
ness had to choose between two lines of conduct ; if he resolved 
to accede unconditionally to what the Governor-General might 
determine, he would disband liis new levies, and place his forts in 
their former condition, bringing back his treasure, and showing 
other signs of confidence ; if he only waited the arrival of in- 
structions to make up his mind, whether he would declare war 
or not, and wished to be understood so to do, he would leave 
things exactly in their present jjosture, but must take the con- 
sequences of the further loss of. confidence resulting from the 
preference of the latter course. In the progress of the month, 
it was communicated to him through Major Ford, who still 
continued to be consulted and treated with confidence, that if 
his Highness seized and delivered up Trimbukjee before the 
arrival of the Governor-General’s expected instructions, as he 
had done before, his conduct might again warrant the resident in 
suspending their immediate execution, and restore at once to the 
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fonner relations of amity. The month was consumed in in- 
sincere negotiation on the part of the Mahratta court, evincing 
alternate resolutions to submit and to resist. More than once 
preparations were made for his departure from Poona ; but the 
natural indecision and timidity of this prince’s character kept 
him fixed to the spot to the last moment, in anxiety to know 
the extent of the demands that would be made upon him. Yet, 
instead of disarming in the interim, he increased the activity of 
his preparations. 

During this suspense, the troops had begun to act against 
the insurgents. On the 7th of April, a body of 100 newly 
raised troops were traced to the village of Jumta, and there 
disarmed by Colonel Smith, and their chief confined. This w-as 
all that w'as done to the south of Poona ; for. the Peshwa’s 
influence had so completely set the country against us, that 
although that officer, with the light divisions, scoured all the 
neighbourhood in w'hich the insurgents had been Collected, no 
information or assistjince could be got at any of the villages, nor 
(•oidd any other party of their force be discovered. They had, 
indeed, decamped from that part of the coi^try immediately 
on the approjich of the troops, with the design of removing the 
.seat of war into Kand^sh. A body of 4000, chiefly horse, after 
having got clear off from Colonel Smith, was heard of in its way 
to the north by Major Smith, who commanded one of the de- 
tachments posted to cover Poona on the east. It was instently 
])ursued, and after a chase of 150 miles in four days, the IMajor 
succeeded in overtaking the jxirty, about a march westward of 
Toka on the Godaveree. This body had fallen in with and 
cruelly murdered Lieutenant Warre, an officer of the artillery, 
travelling with a small escort. IVhen attacked, they made little 
resistance, but dispersed with the loss of no more than fifty or 
sixty, for want of cavalry to pursue. 

A miore brilliant affiiir occurred in Kanddsh, where Godajee 
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Dainglia, a relative of Trimbukjee, was busily collecting partisans. 
Upon calling down Colonel Smith to' the south, measures had 
been taken to put the Niaam’s troops and the Hyderabad sub- 
sidiary force in motion, to counteract the designs of the in- 
surgents to the north. Captain Sydenham, the political agent 
at Aurungabiul, being apprised of Clodajee’s operations, de- 
spatched Captains Davies and Pedlar with a resala^ in number 
about 600, of the reformed horse, and a small party of the re- 
formed infantry of the Nizam, to the frontier of that prince’s 
dominions in that direction, giving them instructions, if they 
should hear of the collection of troops, and could find an op- 
l>ortumty of striking a blow, to attack and disperse them with- 
out ceremony. Such an opportunity occurred on the SJOth of 
April, when, after a rapid advance of fifty miles into Kandesfi, 
Captain Davies succeeded in falling in with a body of 2000, 
whereof near 300 were Arab infantry, the whole under Godajee 
himself. They took up a good position, and showed face; 
whereupon Captain Davies resolved not to wait for the infantry, 
but at once to charge sword in hand with the horse he had in 
advance. The cMkrge was completely successful, insomuch that 
the loss of the enemy was not less than 400 left on the field. 
It should be noticed, that these were the same troops that two 
years before had refused to advance against a body of routed 
Pindarccs. But they were now acting under the influence of 
the confidence inspired by an able commander, and impelled by 
the sense of duty created by the novel assurance of regular pay. 
Of Captain Davies’s men, seventy-four were killed and wounded. 
Both the officers were amongst the number of the latter, a cir- 
cumstance not to bo wondered at; for the nature of the service 
required the example of a personal exertion on their part, which 
neither was of a disposition ta spare. The new distinctions of 
modern warfare, wliich assign the use of the arm to the private 
soldier, and that of the’ head only to the superior, had not yet 
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found their way amongst the class of men led by Captain Davies 
on this occasion. Several of the enemy fell by his own hand 
before, he rfeceived his wound, which fortunately was not severe. 
Captain Pedlar’s was more so, but still not dangerous. Nothing 
could be more creditable to the national character, than the 
exhibition, afforded by this conflict, of the superiority of troops 
similarly modelled, armed, and disciplined, and differing in no 
respect whatever from the enemy, except in the circumstance of 
their being led by the cool judgment and enterprising courage 
of British officers. 

Mean while, affairs were cx)ming to a crisis at Poona. On 
the 2t)th of April, Mr, Elphinstone found it necessary to increase 
the British force there, by calling in Colonel Smith with his light 
division. He gave notice to Bajce llao that he had so done, 
stating the reasons, but assuring him that it would produce no 
alteration of his resolution to commit no act of direct hostility, 
unless his Ilighness compelled him to it, and to wait the receipt 
of his expected instructions. Discussions with the ministers and 
emissaries of his Highness continued as before, without pro- 
ducing any satisfactory result. On the 25th of April a private 
letter reached the residency from Mr. Secretary Adam, which 
opened in some degree the views of government, by showing the 
unconditional surrender of Trimbukjee, in case nothing should 
have been done by the Peshwa in the interval, to lie an indis- 
pensable preliminary to any new accommodation with him. The 
full instructions, which were despatched only the day after, the 
7th of April, were detained for a fortnight, by an insurrection 
which broke out in Cuttack, and at this unlucky moment in- 
terrupted the DAk* communication between Calcutta and Poona. 
Colonel Smith had arrived at Poona on the 26th, and taken up 
ground at the village of Kirkee. On the 3rd of May, the 
resident heard of the insurrection in Cuttack, and of the DAk 

D^k — post, conducted by native carriers on foot. 
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communication being cut off ; he accordingly resolved to wait 
till the 6th for the chance of receiving the desired instructions, 
and, if not then arrived, to act on the imperfect intimation he 
already received of the Governor-General’s wishes. On that 
day, no further despatch having arrived, Mr. Elphinstone so- 
licited a private audience of his Highness the PCshwa, in order 
to apprise him, that the only terms on wliich the British Go- 
vernment could consent to any accommodation with his High- 
ness, after what had passed, were, his engaging to surrender 
'rrimbukjee within a definite period, and liis giving substantial 
security not to fail in this particular. Bajee Bao, who seemed 
prepared for the communication, distinctly refused the j)re- 
liminary proposed, with the appearance of very unusual (coolness 
of determination. He did no<^ rest his case on his want of 
ability to ajipreh' nd the fugitive, for he would- not even bind 
himself to make exertions for the purjwse. On the next day, a 
written note was sent in to the same general purj)ort as the 
verbal communication, but specifically requiring a covenant to 
surrender Trimbukjee within one month, Jind to deliver the 
three hill forts of Singurh, Poornndur, and Bygurh, as pledges 
for its performance. Twenty-four hours were allowed for his 
Highness to come to a final determination on this proposition ; 
if not in the affirmative, immediate hostility was denounced. 
The note was received with apj)arent indifference, nor were its- 
contents noticed until the morning of the 8th, when the time 
had nearly expired, and the troops were marching from the 
cantonment of the Poona brigade and from the village of Kirkee, 
to take np positions, according to a plan previously settled, so 
as completely to invest the city. The fears of this irresolute 
])rince then predominated. None of his advisers, excepting 
(iokla and the commandant of his artillery, recommended a 
resort to arms. About ten o'clock in the morning, he sent 
vakeels, promising to agree to the terms, and to surrender the 
forts without delay. They were accordingly taken possession of 
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in the course of that and of the following day. Eygurh was a 
place of peculiar strength, as indeed were both Poorundur and 
Singurh : but no difficulty was made in the delivery of them 
under the stipulation. On these preliminary terms, the P^shwa 
wiis admitted to throw himself upon the ultimate determination 
of the Governor-General in council, as to the conditions on 
which a final accommodation should be made with him ; but he 
was given to understand, that he must not expect the treaty of 
Basscin to be implicitly renewed. 

On the 10th of May, arrived the instructions of Lord 
Hastings in council. They prescribed exactly the course already 
ado])tcd. so far ns it had gone ; but provided distinctly for the 
three cases: first, of the actual surrender of Trimbukjee or 
sincere efforts of his master to seize him, before the arrival of 
the insinicl ions ; secondly, of the positive inaction of the prince ; 
and thirdly, of his refusal or evasion, after receipt of the in- 
structions, of comifiiance with the enhanced demand to be made 
u]K)n him in tlu* second case. In the first case, the relations of 
the treaty of Basscin w^erc to be restored, and every tiling placed 
on the footing of thi‘ previous settlement, made on the surrender 
of Trimbukjee in 181.5. In the second case, the demand of 
the surrender of that delinquent within a time specified, and of 
hostages for performance was to be a positive preliminary to 
any accominodation ; with the further understanding, that no 
renewal of friendship could take place, without the delivery of 
greater securities for the future, than the treaty of Basscin 
afforded. In the last case, that of decided war, the person of 
the prince was to be seized, and a temporary arrangement made 
for the government of the country. The further securities, to 
be insisted on in the second case, were, cessions of territory, 
including the fort of Ahmednugurh, to the extent of twenty-nine 
lack rupees, applicable to the raising and pay of a force of 5000 
horse and 3000 foot on our own establishment, to replace the 
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contingent of his Highness’s troops, stipulated in the treaty of 
Bassein, but never furnished in full upon any one occanou: 
also, the surrender to the British of all claims on Guzerd.t, 
Bundelkhund, and in Hindoostan ; and, generally, a renunciation 
of the supremacy of the Mahratta empire. The renewal of the 
farm of Ahmedabad to the Gykwar, and the restoration of affairs 
in that quarter to the footing established by Colonel AValker, 
wore to form part of the new arrangement ; and the opportunity 
was to be taken of settling some points of minor importance, 
which had for some time been the subject of mutual irritation, 
'riie Eesident prepared himself to execute these instructions, 
as soon as the month assigned for the apprehension of Trim- 
bukjee should expire. But he informed Bajee Raor of their 
arrival, and of the intimation therein, that his Highness had so 
far lost the Governor-General’s confidence, as to have incurred 
the demand of greater securities for the future, wdthout ac- 
quainting him with the probable extent of this ulterior demand. 
In the early part of the month, no sincere efforts w'ere made to 
seize Triinbukjee, notwithstanding the security given ; indeed, 
on the night of the 1.3th of May every thing was ready for the 
prince's flight from Poona, and he was on the point of departure ; 
even so late as the 17th, he issued pay to his troops and kept 
up the a])pearance of a resolution to break Anally with the 
British. On the 20th, how'cver, he made up his mind to the 
opposite course. The adherents and family of Trimbukjee were 
jMit ill durance, and proclamations issued in every direction, 
offering two lack rupees and a rent free village of 1000 rupees 
a year guaranteed by the British Government to any one, who 
should bring in the person of the fugitive. Copies of the pro- 
clamation w'ere given to the Resident, that he might aid in 
their circulation. This conduct satisfied every body of the 
Peshwa’s present sincerity ; indeed it placed Trimbukjee’s ap- 
prehension, in a manner, beyond the influence of his master’s 
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caprice. Mr. Elphinstone accordingly resolved to consider these 
exertions as a suiiicient atonement, and to accept his submission 
at the end of the month, if his conduct were not changed in 
the , interval, whether the culprit shoiild be seized or not, for 
ddivery according to the letter of the covenant. On the 28th 
of May, Major Ford was authorised to acquaint the Feshwa 
of the general nature of the demands that were to be made 
upon him, under the Gk>vemor-General's late instructions ; and 
on the 1st of June following, the Resident went in person, and 
explained, article by article, a draft he had prepared of the new 
treaty. This varied from the instructions in some few points 
of minor importance ; and in one material item, the amount of 
the cessions, fixing them at tliirty-four instead of twenty-nine 
lack rupees, in order to cover extraordinary expenses of staff* 
equipment, &c. of the forces to be raised and substituted for 
the Feshwa’s contingent, provision for wliich had been over- 
looked in the former estimate. 

The Feshwa and his minister endeavoured, with much 
dexterity, to reduce the sum of these demands, taking the 
ground of intreaty, and reliance on the compassion and gene- 
rosity of the British Government. It was urged by the ministers, 
that their master’s offences, whatever they might have been, 
did not deserve so heavy a punishment, or one so grating to his 
Highness’s feelings; that we seemed to expect a strictness of 
fidelity beyond all reason, and more than a native potentate 
had it in his power to observe; and that, if we enforced so 
rigorous a fine, the, world would cry out against us, and accuse 
his Highness of folly, in having originally formed the connexion 
with us. As proof of the wide scope of Bajee Kao’s machinations 
against our interests was pouring in from every quarter, Mr. 
Elphinstone was inflexible in insisting on every article of his 
draft. On the 7th of June, the month allowed for the appre- 
hension of Trimbukjee having expired, he demanded that the 
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treaty should immediately be signed, the only proof of submission 
that could now be given; no reduction having been„made in 
the levies of troops, and Trimbukjee not having been delivered 
up as agreed upon. Six days more were consumed in further 
discussion of the several items, and particularly in disputes 
respecting the districts to be ceded and the rates at which each 
should be taken. At length, on the ISth of June, the treaty 
was signed according to the original draft. The following is 
the substance. Article 1st renounces Trimbukjee Dainglia, 
engages to punish his adherents, and to surrender his family to 
the British Government, as hostages for his never being again 
countenanced. Article 2d re-establishes the treaty of Bassein, 
except as now modified. Article 3rd explains more specifically 
the former engagement not to take Europeans or Americans 
into the service of the Poshwa. Article 4th engages, in further 
execution of the jirevious stipulation, resj)ccting his Highness' 
conduct to other native powers, not to receive or send vakeels, 
or communicate in any manner, except through the British 
Resident : further, renounces the character of supreme head of 
the Mahratta empire. Article 5th commutes his Highness' 
past claims on the Gykwar for an annual payment of four lack 
rupees, in case Anund Rao should consent ; if he should not, 
arbitration to be made under the treaty of Bassein : renounces 
all prospective claims unconditionally. Article 6th exchanges 
the proviso for the Peshwa's contingent of 6000 horse and 3000 
infantry, for an engagement to furnish to the British Government 
the means of maintaining an equal force. Articles 7th, 8th, 9th, 
and 10th, provide for the transfer and nrrondiasement of territories 
to be ceded for this purpose, with their forts, according to a 
schedule, and for the date and operation of the cessions from 
the 5th of June, the commencement of the Hindoo year. 
Article 11th authorises the discretionary increase of the sub- 
sidiary force and its employment in reducing the ceded districts. 
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ArticLe l£th cedes Ahmednugurh with a glacis of 2000 yards, 
aiid engages to furnish pasture lands for the subsidiary force. 
Articles 13th and 14th cede to us rights over'Bundelkhund and 
l^doostan, or in Malwa. Articleloth renews the farm of Ahme- 
dabad to the Gykwar, for an annual payment of four and a half 
lack n^iees; exclusive, however, of the Katteew^r tribute. Article 
16th ratifies the settlement of Pundurpoor, made the 6th of July 
1812, for the adjustment of the Peshwa’s relative rights over 
the Jageerdars, and restores the Kasteea’s forfeited Jageer. 
Article 17th stipulates the restitution of Melghtit, an usurpation 
of Trimbukjee from the Nizam, in violation of the treaty of 
Uassein. Article 18th provides for the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions in the usual manner. 

The schedule alluded to in Article 7 specifies the fbilowing 
territories : 1st, the Konkan, or country between the sea and 
the western ghats, to the north of the high road from Poona 
to Bombay, rated by Mr. Elphinstone at eleven lack rupees, 
but alleged by the P^shwa’s minister to yield considerably 
more; 2d, the whole of the Peshwa’s possessions in GuzerAt» 
estimated at ten lack rupees, exclusive however of Ahmedabad 
Oolpar and the Gykwar's commutation-payment for past claims ; 
3d, the KattcewAr tribute, taken at four lack rupees ; 4th, the 
forts of Darwar and Koosigul, with sufficient territory in the 
neighbourhood and south of the M'^urda to make the entire 
annual revenue ceded equal to thirty-four lack rupees. The 
cessions w'ere to be immediate, except the lands in the Carnatic, 
the extent of which would depend upon what might be found 
to be the value of the Konkan ; but the two forts named were 
to be surrendered forthwith. 

. This treaty was ratified by the Governor-General on the 5th 
of July, 1817. It contains provisions for the settlement of all 
tliose points, that for a long time before had been the subject of 
acrimomous discussion at the Poona durbar, as weU as for securing 
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the British Government, as far as seemed possible, against a 
continuance of his Highness’ treachery and secret hostiUty. 
The engagement being avowedly compulsory, and iiivolving 
an a^p'andizement of our own territories at the expense 
late ally, the first that had been made upon any Mahratta sthte 
since the settlement of 1 805-6, ^as undoubtedly calculated to 
increase the apprehension and alarm, with which Our power and 
policy were regarded.' But the measure was exacted and war- 
ranted by Bajee Ibio's indisputable perfidy ; and the detection 
of it at the moment, when we were on the point of entering 
on a connected plan of operations, directed to the extirpation 
of the predatory hordes, would have justified a still further 
reduction 'Of the means of this prince than was actually efiected, 
nay, {jerhaps, have warranted his entire suspension from the 
exercise of any kind of authority and influence pending those 
operations. Subsequent events showed the danger of restoring 
him to any share of power, until the projected measures had 
lieen completed. It was liardly to be expected, that his pride 
could ever forgive the humiliation he hatl been subjected to, or 
that the sense of comparative weakness, which had been the 
motive of present submission, could for a moment influence his 
speculation on those ulterior chances, held out by the enterprise 
in which we were about to engage. This speculation, not his 
present condition, was the obvious source of all his subsequent 
treacheryi and of all his, past intrigues. Yet perhaps the risk 
wafr unavoidable ; for an attempt to remove the head of the 
Mahratta nation entirely from power and consideration would, 
i*t this juncture, have been productive of much confusion, and 
must have contributed to exasjierate the hostile disposition of 
that nation to an earlier and probably a more general ferment, at 
a moment too when we were less prepared. On the whole, there 
wras equal moderation and justice in exacting, by way of safeguard 
against an ally of detected perfidy, whose servlet to a certain 
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extent we were entitled to expect, that in lieu of theioontihgent 
he Wffa.||im6elf bound to furnish to the cause, he idiould prorlde 
tl^ metms of main^ning an equal body at our own iramedinte 
dill^aition: As for the appeals made to our liberality and com- 
passion after the Anal resolution to submit was taken, thei^ were 
very justly allowed to have no weight in mitigating the terms 
imposed j such motives can have no legitimate influence, until 
confidence be completely re-established; and no part of the 
P^shwa’s conduct, from the time of 'wir first connexion with 
him, had left an impression of his character, that entitled him to 
be restored to it in the former degree. The cessions now de- 
manded, though extensive, were by no means a dead loss to his 
Exchequer ; for he would henceforward be saved the expense 
of supporting, from his own resources, the force they would 
enable us to keep up. It should be recollected, that Bajee Kao 
had for ten years enjoyed the benefit of the British subsidiary 
force, without any corresponding pecuniary sacrifice on his part : 
for the cession of his Bundelkhund revenues, by way of subsidy, 
was a surrender of what he never had really possessed, what 
required an expensive military force to occupy, and what any 
other power would have been free to undertake the conquest 
of. For these reasons, it is fair to presume, that Bajee Kao will 
not be thought to have been too hardly dealt with on the present 
occasion. 

The subsidiary force returned to Seroor immediately after 
the execution of the treaty, in order to prepare itself to take 
a part in the general operations of the ensuing season. One 
battalion, however, was detached to take possession of the 
cessions in the Konkan. The force that had moved into 
Kand^sh, under Colonel lloveton, succeeded in keeping under 
that part of the country, and ultimately in expelling from it 
Trimbukjee and his adherents. What most contributed to 
this was the gallant storm of a strong hold occupied by them, 
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of the name of Dorana.. Colonel Scott, of the 22d Maxlraa 
native infantry, appeared before it- with a detachment, on the 
] 0th of July, and resolved immediately to attempt an e^lade. 
Making ladders of his tent-poles, he forthwith attacked ^e 
Petta, and carried it in several places. The garrison retired 
into the fort ; which, alarmed at observing the further prepara- 
tions for storming that point also, they likewise surrendered. 
After this, 'Frimbukjee’s adherents ceased to make head, and he 
himself* retired to Choolee Muheshwur on the Nerbudda, where 
he spent the rainy months with a few followers. Colonel 
Iloveton moved back to his cantonment of JAIna on the 17th 
of July. , 
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GmERAL PREPARATIONS. 

1817) JUNE TO NOVEMBER. 

Treaty of Poona executed — cessions adjusted — ^vakeels dismissed— advantages to 
Oykwar — ^increase of subsidiary force — conseepent cessions and exchange of 
territory — Governor-General’s plans — Hindoostan — Oukhun — Madras army — 
how disposed— delays in Dukhun — I^ord Hastings leaves the Presidency — 
Political operations— their scale enlarged on Lord Hastings’ sole responsibility 
—he takes the field — crosses the Jumna — General Donkin moves from Agra — 
negotiation with Sindheea — terms proposed — demand of Hindia and AscergurH 
—reasons — treaty signed and ratified— consequent general order — its execution 
—Treaty with Ameer Khan — and Kcroulee chief — Joloun — Sagur- Bhopal. 


Tiik rainy season of 1817 was .spent in preparations for a 
great military effort against the Pindarees, and whatever powers 
of central India might support them ; and in arrangements for 
giving immediate effect to the several stipulations of the treaty 
of Poona, particularly those relating to the territorial cessions of 
the P^shwa. 

Less difficulty or evasion was experienced, in obtaining the 
punctual execution of the treaty, than might have been expected 
from the known personal character of that prince : but our con- 
tinued possession of his three forts of Singurh, Rygurh, mid 
Poorundur, to which, from their strength and vicinity to Poona, 
he was known to attach a high value, was a powerful motive for 
alacrity ; since, without the unequivocal display of good faith on 
his part, he could scarcely have hoped for their restoration. The 
formal orders for the delivery of the forts and territories of Gu- 
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zerat and the northern Konkan, together with those for Koosigul 
an^ Darwar, were obtained by the 18th of June ; and as, with 
exception of the killadar of Darwar, none of the'^'^ubordinate 
officers made any demur to implicit obedience, the whole of these 
tlistricts were in our hands before the end of July, and the sole 
point remaining to be settled was, the value at which the Kon- 
kan should be taken, whence the extent df the liirther cessions 
to the south was to be regulated. It had been agreed to rate 
the Konkan at what the P^shwa’s accounts of the average for the 
past twenty years might show to have been the actual receipts 
from it, clear of all deductidhs, and with an allowance for the 
expense of collection. On reference to these, instead of their 
exhibiting a product of more than eleven lack rupees, the 
rate Mr. Elphinstone had been willing to allow, the net value 
w^as not found to exceed seven lack ; so that, to make up the 
.‘34 lack rupees, a territory producing 13 would, under the 
treaty, have been demandable in the Carnatic, instead of nine as 
at first assumed. In consideration of his former offer to accept 
nine, the Resident, though he saw no reason why he should not 
di’aw the actual advantage, in the same manner as he must have 
abided the loss, still thought it right to act with some indulgence, 
and not to press with too much severity. Accordingly, he 
limited his present demand to 1 1 lack, notwithstanding which, 
many obstacles and delays were thrown in the way of the assign- 
ment of specific territory. The Resident, seeing this, made a 
w'ritten demand of Ranee Bednore, Soondoor, and some other 
districts, estimated to yield that amount : but, while this matter 
was under discussion, receiving intimation of an arrangement on 
foot with Futteh Singh Gykwar, to obtain Ahmedabad for die 
Company, he so far modified the demand as to take the 4^ lack 
mpees of rent, payable for the P^shwa’s moiety of that place by 
the Gykwar, instead of an equal cession towards the Carnatic^ 
leaving 6i lack only to be made good from that quarter. On 
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this basis^ an agreement was finally concluded in August ; l^ar- 
war and Koosigul being taken at 84,000 rupees, and the P^sh^'s 
territmies, south and eastward of tlic Wurda, to make up the 
re gaining 566,000 rupees. 

The other articles of tfie treaty had previously been exe> 
cuted. The resident vakeels of foreign states received their 
formal dismiss^, at the time the first orders for surrender^ were 
delivered. Bajee llao himself, after admitting Mr. Elphiiistone 
to an audience, at which he seemed very sullen and dejected, 
quitted Poona on the 18th of .Tune, on the pretence of liis 
annual pilgrimage to Pundurpoor^ leaving all minor arrange- 
ments to be settled by his ministers. The vakeels, though 
dismissed, were many of them natives of the P4shwa’s territories, 
and had, therefore, claims to be allowed a continued residence 
there, notwithstanding their dismissal from public employ. 
Hence, it was impossible to prevent the continuation oi^ their 
intrigues ; and, even if they had themselves been removed, other 
unacknowledged instruments and emissaries were at hand in 
abundance. Nevertheless, there was this advantage in the 
strictness of the 4th article of the treaty, that besides abolishing 
the formal character of the communications that passed between 
the P^shwa and other powers, it imposed the necessity of con- 
cealing the instruments and existence, as well as the nature of 
the intrigues afloat ; for it would thenceforward be a sufficient 
ground of complaint, that such things were passing, without 
wmting for proof of a hostile purpose, before they could be 
noticed. Thus, intri^e b<^camc much more hazardous to Bajee 
Biio ; though he was hot of a disposition to be deterred by such 
limwrdR. This, however, was not the only object contemplated 
at the time of imposing this humiliation. It was conceived to 
be fbe most public and efiectual mode of proclaiming to the 
other princes of India, the new condition, in which the former 
head of the Mahratta empire was to be considered as having 
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placed himself. The case was not cne in which feelings .of 
tej^erness towards the pride of Bajce Bao were e|^titled to 
much weight: but, since it was of importance to eradicate tn 
him the disposition to regard himself as the rallying point of 
the Mahratta nation, and, if possible, to remove this dangerous 
notion from others, the public dismissal of vakeels was thought 
to be a most eifectual means of promoting^ the end, and in this 
view it was desirable to require it on this occasion. 

The treaty of Poona, independently of its advantageous 
compromise of- all past claims by the Peshwa on the Gykwar 
family, for an annual payment of four lack rupees, gave the 
latter a most profitable lease of Ahmedabad, and remitted in 
perpetuity all tribute or comjiensation for military service, 
extiiiguislung thereby all pretensions of feudal superiority. 
These benefits, which together were reckoned considerably to 
exceed 20 lack nij)ees a year in value, were about to be ac- 
corded to the Gykwar, for no other merit or claim on his part, 
except the murder of his minister and representative, for which 
deed this might lie considered as a just atonement exacted from 
a prince, who had by his conduct identified himself with the 
actual perpetrator of the crime. The Bombay Government, 
thinking the<moment of our having made such considerable 
acquisitions for this ally favourable for urging separate objects 
of mutual advantage to the two states, determined, at the time 
of imparting the above, benefits, to attempt to procure Futteh 
Singh’s consent to provide funds for an increase of the subsidiary 
force, and thus to bear a more just proportion of the geperal 
charge incurred in the defence of Guzerat, than had hitherto 
been contributed by the Gykwar. The proposed addition to 
the subsidiary force was 1000 infantry and two regiments of 
cavidry for the GuzerAt force. The troops subsidised at present 
consisted only of 3000 infantry, with no regular cavalry of any 
kind. With ^ frontier so exposed, as that of Gykwar, on tibe 
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east, the north, and the west, such a force was obviously a very 
insufficient protection. Indeed, its acknowledged inadequacy 
obUged us always to keep a body of our own troops in the 
neighbourhood; many of whom, particularly a regiment of 
dragoons, (the King’s 17th), were constantly acting with the 
subsidiary force, without any demand upon the Gykwar for the 
expense of a reinforcement so necessary to its efficiency, though 
he derived the whole advantage. Under these cireumstances, 
and in consideration of the very flourishing condition into 
which the affairs of the principality had been brought since the 
establishment of our influence, as well as of the many advantages 
at different times secured, by us for the family, the Bombay 
Government thought itself warranted in asking an increase of 
subsidy on this occasion, sufficient to make the force kept up 
strong enough to act independently in support of our interests 
in that quarter. It was resolved, at the same time, to urge a 
further reduction and reform of the irregular and efficient, though 
very chargable military establishment maintained by the Gyk- 
war himself. The Supreme-Government signified its entire 
approval of the proposition, if Futteh Singh's assent should be 
obtained. 

The provision for this additional subsidy, most desired by 
the Bombay Government, was the moiety of the KatteewAr 
tribute, realized by its own agency for the Gykwar. The other 
half of this tribute had been enjoyed by the PCishwa, and was 
included in the cessions of the treaty of Poona ; consequently, it 
was. an object to exclude all foreign influence but our own from 
that part of the country. To this, however, Futteh Singh 
showed a decided repugnance ; but the advantages of the farm, 
just obtained of Ahmedabad, were tendered in lieu of it, and 
ultimately accepted, with some further rents of inferior im- 
portance, to complete the sum required for the increase of sub- 
sidy. A further arrangement was afterwards made for the 
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exchange of the interest in Ahmedabad, held by the Gyki»ar, 
iodependeiitly of the farm, for three pergunnahs of our owi^ 
situated inconveniently near to Urodcra. These were Dubhoee, 
Bhadhiurpoor, and Saolee,' yielding altogether near three lack, 
an amount which was expected to. exceed the value of the 
interest accepted in exchange. Other advantages also had 
accrued to us from the treaty of Poona, affording the means of 
advantageous exchanges ; and the opportunity was taken of im- 
proving our frontier, and consolidating our scattered possessions 
in Guzerat, so as to avoid the frequent collision of a divided 
authority, which existed under the former relations with the 
court of Brodcra. The negotiation was conducted on the prin- 
ciple of equal exchange ; but such are the habitual delays of a 
Mahratta durbar, and such the pertinacity with which it seeks 
to drive the hardest bargain possible, that the treaty was, not 
concluded until the 6th of November, 1817, and much further 
matter yet remained to be adjusted ; insomuch, that the agree- 
ment was not forwarded for the final ratification of the Gk)- 
vernor-General, until the November following. The mutual 
transfers then amounted to 578,848 rupees : amongst them, in 
addition to what have above been mentioned, the British Go- 
vernment ceded its moiety of the town of Pittawud for the 
Gykwar’s moiety of Oomrut, by which, and other similar ex- 
changes, the possessions of both were consolidated and improved. 
The hitherto indefinite frontier of our immediate territories in 
Guzerat was fixed by these arrangements. The pergu nn ahs of 
Gogo, Bhaonugur, and Sehoree, are the most southernly ; thpnee 
« line through Banpoor to Fatree on the lesser Bin, and east- 
ward from Patree through Vurungam, Ahmedabad, and Kup- 
purwunj, to Bala-Sinore and Beerpoor on the Myhee, forms our 
western a&d northern boundary ; the Myhee is our boundary to 
the east. 

The only other changes consequmit upon the treaty of 
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Poona, which arc of sufficient importance to require notice, 
"'Were those whidl 'arose out of the cession of the P^shwa’s 
rights in Hindoostan and Bundelkhund. But, as the settle- 
ment of these ftffiin wi|;h the preparations and general plan of the 
ensuing campaign, it is better to leave each separate case to find 
itsjph^ afnongst the transactions, that brought us into contact 
with the party whom it concerned. The cession of these rights 
by the Peshwa, just at this time^ gave us a great advantage in 
the subsequent operations ; had they remained vested in Bajee 
Bao, ^ they would have done in the event of no rupture having 
occurred with him, and the expectation of thus acquiring the 
disposal of them could not have been anticipated, the peaceable 
settlement of central India would have been embarrassed and 
, impeded by long and intricate disputes, and clogged at every 
step by endless intrigue and irritating discussion. The disposal of 
these benefits was desirable, rather as a means of effecting other 
objects by their exchange, than with a view to appropriate the 
whole to ourselves, as was abundantly verified by the actual 
result. Proceed we now to explain the general plan of opera- 
tions, devised for the execution of the Supreme-Government’s 
determination to suppress and extinguish for ever the existing 
mischief of predatory associations. 

The plan of Lord Hastings embraced the whole circle of the 
reserved possessions of Sindheea and Holkar, including likewise 
a great part of llajpootana. Within these limits, it was his 
intention, if possible, wholly to confine the campaign, by sur- 
rounding them with a cordon of efficient corps, which should 
converge simultaneously towards a common centre ; making 
provision, however, for the possible event of the enemy’? passing 
this barrier, and by no means neglecting the defence of our own 
territories. On the side of Hindoostan, it was his Lordship’s 
intention to have four divisions in the field, each of sufficient 
strength to act independently under any circumstances ; besides 
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two corps of observation, to guard the most exposed part of our 
frontier, in case the enemy should find the opportunity of 
undertaking an offensive enterprise. The points at which the 
several corjjs were ordered to collect were, Kalinjur in Bundel- 
khund, some point on the Jumna midway between Calpee and 
EtAwa, Agra, and Kewaree. The two corps of observation were 
to be stationed, one about llewa, to the south of Mirzapoor 
and Benares, and the other further eastward, in the southern 
extremity of Bchar *. On the side of the Dukhun, his Lordship 
expcctetl to have in the field at least four substantive corjjs and 
a reserve, each of strength enough to act independently. In 
GuzerAt a corps was also to be fimned, to penetrate in a north- 
easterly direction, and complete the cordon of the intended area 
of operations. 

It was his Lordship’s design to assume the personal direction 
of the different movements, and to fix his head-quarters with 
the centre division of the Bengal army, appointed to rendezvous 
between (’alpee and Et,Awa ; and it was deemed necessary, with 
a view to ensure a due consistency of action on the side of the 
Dukhun, to request the Cominander-in-Chief of the Madras 
Presidency to take the personal command of the troops between 
the Nerbudda and Kishna; and to regulate the disposition of 
the forces to be there eolleeted, so as to fall in with his Lord- 
ship’s projects on the side of Hindostan. Sir J’homas Ilislop 
accordingly took the field, under the Governor-General’s orders, 
on the 21st of June; and was vested with full political powers, 
in addition to his military command. Colonel Sir John Mal- 
colm, an officer of the Madras Establishment, of high name and 
merit, had returned to India in the beginning of 1817; and, 

* Beyond Behar to tlie east, the Bengal southern and western frontier was con- 
sidered to be sufficiently guarded by the troops already in position at Midnapoor 
and Cuttack ; but, on tlie defection of the Niigpoor Raja, a reinforcement was sent 
from the Presidency, in which a squadron of dragoons was included. 
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hsi^ning to come to Bengal to wait upon the Governor- 
General, just at jthe t^e when the plan of operations for the 
ensuing season was under deliberation, he was thought a fit 
person td be employed as the political agent on the part of the 
Governor-General, to aid Sir Thomas Hislop in that capacity ; 
but with a commission to act separately, with the concurrence 
of Sir Thomas Hislop, w'henever circumstances might require it. 
This officer was in consequence made acquainted with the whole 
of the plans in contemplation, and returned to the head-quarters 
of the Madras army early in July, carrying with him the com- 
missions of Brigadier-General for himself and Colonels Doveton, 
Smith, Floyer, and Pritzler. Sir John Malcolm immediately 
set out on a tour to the several native courts, in order to concert 
measures with the respective British residents ; while Sir Thomas 
Hislop was engaged in making the military dispositions for the 
approaching campaign. 

Lord Hastings was extremely desirous of having two corps 
at least upon the Nerbudda by the close of the rains, if pos- 
sible; wishing rather to fall upon the Pindarees, while their 
power of rapid movement would be cramped by the swollen 
state of the rivers. Colonel Adams, with the Nagpoor sub- 
sidiary force, was already at Hoshungabad : the other force was 
to be assembled at Hindia, lower down the river. A movement 
from both these points, in combination with the left division of 
the Bengal force from Bundelkhund, in the direction of Sagur, 
would effectually drive the Pindarees from their usual haunts 
above the gh4ts into Malwa. 

The troops under Sir Thomas Hislop's command, exclusive 
of the reserve, which was ordered to collect in advance of 
Adoni, and placed under Brigadier-General Pritzler’s direction, 
amounted to four battalions of European and thirty-bne and 
a half of native infantry, eight regiments of native cavalry, a 
squadron of dragoons, tw'o of horse artillery, and seven and 
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a half companies of foot artillery. Besides the above, thete 
were six battalidns of the Nizam’s reformed infantry, and 4000 
horse, under European officers : also 4000 Siladar horse, rmsed 
for the campaign by the Baja of Mysore, under the stipulations 
of the treaty contracted with him ; and the troops of Salabut 
Khan, a powerful jageehlar of the Nizam, settled under our 
guarantee at EUichpoor in Berar. The following was the dis- 
position made of these extensive means : Colonel Adams was 
already at Hoshungabad with the N^gpoor subsidiary force, 
which was constituted the fifth division of the army of the 
Dukhun. To Hindia Sir Thomas Hislop intended to proceed 
in person, with a division, to be called the first, composed of 
a squadron of dragoons and two regiments of native cavalry, 
one European and six native battalions of infantry, with field 
artillery, but no battering train. A brigade of the Nizam’s 
infantry, the Mysore horse, and Salabut Khan’s troops, were, 
with a few regulars, to be formed into a separate division, the 
third, to proceed in advance, under the command of Sir John 
Malcolm. Colonel Doveton’s force was constituted the second 
division, and apjjointed to mana?uvre in Berar, in support of 
Sir Thomas Hislop, and for the security of the' Nizam’s terri- 
tories. Colonel Smith’s force was destined to form the fourth 
division, and to operate in Kand^sh to the south of the S^tpoora 
range of hills, w'liicli divides the valleys of the Taptee and Ner- 
budda, keeping in communication with Colonel Doveton on one 
side, and with the Guzerat foree on the other. Sufficient pro- 
vision was thought to be made for the doubtful disposition of 
Bajee liao and the Foona Mahrattas, as well as for the Nizam’s 
weakness and the turbulence of the Patans of Hyderabad, by 
leaving three native battalions, reinforced by half the Bombay 
European regiment, at the fonner place, and a force similar in 
every respect at the latter ; both under the support of the reserve 
assembling in advance of Adoni, and capable of being further sup- 
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polisd by the divisions of BTigadier.<General8 Smith and Doveton, 
iiho were puipraiely held back from the most tidvanced line of 
operation, that they might be available in either direction. At 
N^gpoor the force was smaller; consisting of only two weak 
Madras battalions, and three troops of Bengal cavalry. There 
was certainly no hostile appearance in the conduct of our allies, 
at the time the above military dispositions were made. Yet 
Mr. Elphinstone leaned to the opinion, that the irritated feelings 
of Bajee Kao, wliile the humiliations put upon him by the treaty 
of Poona were fresh in liis memory, rendered it unsafe to carry 
the subsidiary force to a distance from the capital. But he 
yielded to the more confident judgment of Sir John Malcolm, 
who, on his arrival at Poona on the 5th of August, finding the 
P^shwa still absent, went out by dak, a distance of ninety 
miles, to meet him ; and, after having been received vnth great 
attention at two audiences, returned with the avowed conviction, 
that his Highness could not be meditating any fresh hostility. 
He urged also the advance of Colonel Smith to the north at an 
early period, as of material importance to the success of the 
general plan. 

The arrival of the Madras fbrwmd divisions at the points 
assigned to them was retarded by a continuance of heavy rain 
beyond the usual season, as well as by an attack of illness, of 
which Sir Thomas Hislop recovered with difficulty, and some 
other untoward circumstances : so that the first division, instead 
of arriving at Hindia by the beginning of October, as was 
intended, did not reach that point until the 10th of November. 
The operations on the side of Hindoostan were in some degree 
retarded in consequence. It is necessary to mention them more 
in detail. 

The Marqiiess of Hastings embarked a second time on 
the voyage up the Ganges on the 8th of July, 1817. He 
arrived at Cawnpoor in September, having stopped nowhere 
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on the route, except for a very few days at the city of Patne» 
whither a complimentary deputation had conie down from 
Katinandhoo, to which it was thought politic to show every 
jmssible attention. In consequence of the delay on the side of 
the Dukhun, the Bengal troops were not put in motion till the 
middle of October ; the 10th of that month' being fixed upon 
for the rendezvous of the Bundelkhund army, and the 20th for 
that of the centre and Agra columns. The Rewaree force was 
intended to act as a reserve, and was therefore not required to 
be so early in motion. 

In the interval, the political o])erations had commenced. 
The Supreme-Government felt itself authorized, by the in- 
structions already received from England, to undertake active 
measures for the supjnession of the predatory hordes, so far as 
the dislodgment of the Piiidarees from their haunts in Malwa 
and Sagur, and to make such arrangements with the chiefs in 
the neighbourhood, or those to whom wo might restore the 
lands recovered from the Pindarecs, as should seeme us against 
their re-establishment in that jjart of tlie country. The Mar- 
<(uess of Hastings had himself always been of opinion, that, 
without a complete reform of the condition of central India, 
that is to say, without so altering the relations of the several 
princes and associations one to another, as to remove all induce- 
ment to predatory and ambitious adventure, on the extensive 
scale on w^hich it was now prosecuted, no partial measures, 
however brilliant or succes.sful on our part, and distressing to 
the adventurers for the time, could prevent the speedy re- 
currence of the evil, and probably in a more formidable sliape. 
His I.ordship saw plainly, that with mere teinjiorary expedients, 
the work w'ould be left to be done over again, and that there 
coidd be no security for the future in any plan that did not 
settle, or provide the means of- settling, every one’s pretensions 
to dominion, so as to leave a broad line of demarcation between 
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tlie Chief of a regular govemment and the leader of lawless 
bUtiditti. The whole of central India was at present the arena 
di a general scramble for dominion. It was requisite at length 
to fix who should be acknowledged as the lawful pcijitossors now 
and from this time forth. His mind was fully convinced^ that 
without doing this, and without binding the recognised pos- 
sessors in such a league, as>' should on one hand check their dis- 
position to encroach on each other, by the prospect of certain 
loss of the stake each possessed, and, on the other, should unite 
them all by a sense of common interest against a common 
depredator, little would have been done towards the eradication 
of the prevailing habits of predatory adventure, which were 
the grand object of anxiety and alarm. He did not despair of 
being able to form stich a combination, by ofiering the general 
guarantee and protection of the British Government ; though it 
was evident, that nothing short of that inflexible rigour of 
control and irresistible power of enforcing obedience to its 
award, which the British Government alone could exercise, 
could possibly impose a due degree of restraint on the passions 
and ambition of a host of greedy pretenders, aspiring by right 
of birth, or of the sword, to the territorial sovereignties of this 
wide expanse. 

His Lordship hoped, that the principal Chiefs, Sindhcea and 
Holkar, would voluntarily second the design upon a proper in- 
vitation, for both had reason by this time to know, that the 
fortunes of their families were on the wane; and though the 
invitation promised to gratify no ambitious views of aggrandize- 
ment,' at any rafe it would rivet their dominion over their 
remaining territories, and ensure to their families the entire 
inheritance, instead of a dilapidated succession, fast decreasing, 
day after day, by waste and usurpation, similar to what had been 
witnessed for the last ten yeays. The great officers of both 
familles,*who hi^’ already tasted of these usurpations, and pro- 
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IptUly expected former to goige thei^ appetitOi w«ve the persopp 
9rom whom the most serious opposition to the phm was to bo 
iG^ed; hut even they might be won over by the pn^ered 
guarantee of their past gains against the caprice of a master and 
the fickleness of fortune; and then, in &ct, the needy and 
desperate alone would heartily oppose the execution of tho 
design. To Ameer Khan it was resolved to oifer such a guar 
nantee immediately : his actual inde|)cndencc of Ilolkar mi^t 
&irly be assumed, from liis whole conduct since Juswunt Kao’s 
death. Sindheea's sirdars, on the contrary, could not be sepa> 
lately treated witli, unless the temper of that prince should be 
declaredly inimical. 

Such was the outline of the policy which Lord Hastings 
detennined to observe towards the Malnatta powers of central 
India. In furtherance of it, he did not hesitate boldly to 
assume the principle, tliat in the operations against the Pin- 
darees, no one could be suffered to be neutral, but all should be 
required to join in the league for their suppression, under coq> 
ditions, securing their active co-operation, as well in the present 
measures of cure, as in the ulterior preventive efforts against the 
future rise of these or similar associations into dangerous 
importance. The independent principalities, like KhojiAl and 
Vme of the Kajjioot states, were likewise to be included in the 
league, on the condition of a moderate tribute, sufficient to 
defray the expense of our general protection of’ all ; but in all 
oases where Sindheea or Ilolkar could establish the right to a 
separate tribute, that also was to be confirmed to them under 
British guarantee. The orders for the simulbmeous execution 
of this extensive plan of concert throughout every part of Indh^ 
iH^re issued towards the end of September. It had been 
originally intended to wait till the armies were in the field ; 
but the disoussions respecting the march of part of Sir Thomaa 
Uidiop’s army by the route of Sindheea’s tei^itory of Bocffr 
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fouipoor, ren^ired it necessary that* the comMuiiidAtfon ef hut 
deingns should not be longer delayed : suspense in respect' tfe 
them- being always more prejudicial than a direct knowledge ef 
the worst that is to happen. 

The negotiations with Holkar, Ameer Khan, Jypoor, Jotu^ 
poor, Oodeepoor, and the other Ilajpoot states were entrusted 
to Mr. Metcalfe, the resident at Dehlee. Captain Close, the 
resident at the durbar of Sindheea, was appointed to conduct 
the negotiations at Gwalior. The revision of our relations with 
the Bundela Chiefs, who owed tribute or allegiance to the 
P6shwa, viz. those of J’hansee, Sumtar, Jaloun, Dutteea, and 
Tearee, and the settlement with Benaeek Kao, who, on Iw half 
of a Mahratta woman, Jidministercd the affairs of SAgur f proper^ 
were confided to tlie' political agent in Bundelkhund, Mr. Wau* 
chope. The resident at NAgpoor was directed to tender to- the 
acceptance of Nuzur Mahommed of BhopAl the terms which 
had been proposed to his father in 1814-15, and to require him, 
in case of his acceding to them, to forward without delay a 
written paper containing the several stipulations, preparatory to 
the advance of Colonel Adams through his territories. Nuzur*- 
gurh was named as the fort to l)e required of him for a depdt. 
The arrangements of detail were left to Sir Thomas Hislop and 
Sir John Malcolm, whose arrival on the Nerbudda was then 
shortly expected. 

In communicating the course he was about to adopt to the 
council at Fort William, the Marquess of Hastings briefly d0> 

* Kota, Boondec, Banswara, Bikanecr, and Jesselmecr. There was also a late 
dependent of tlie Peshwa’s, the Keroulee Chief, with whom engagements yrere to 
be made at this residency. 

f The .Talonnman, Nana Govind Bao, was the hereditary Chief of SIgur; but 
as it was a principle with ns not to disturb occupancy, unless the occupant should 
lapge himself on the side of the enemy, Benaeek Rao was to be permitted tp 
engage for what he held of SAgur, notwithstanding the abstract right of Govind 
Rao. 
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dared his reasons for deviating from the more limited vienrs 
fhat seemed to be entertained in England, and at the same 
time ex})ressed a confident hope, that the enlarged plan he had 
laid down for the secure and permanent attainment of his 
object would meet with the assent of the most considerable 
princes of central India. “It was his boast,” he said, “ to have 
“ an earnest desire to accomplish every thing by pacific means, 
“ and to be able to declare with sincerity, that the exclusive 
“‘otgcct of his jjrescnt preparations was to get rid of the greatest 
“ pest that society ever experienced.” He did not hesitate to 
take upon himself the undivided responsibility of acting with- 
out the full sanction of the home authorities for he felt con- 
fident the result w'ould justify his determination in the eyes of 
those authorities, and of the British nation at large. 

On the morning of the IGth of October, the Ciovemor- 
General took the field in person, and on the 20th reached the 
rendezvous of the centre division of the grand anny, which was 
appointed to assemble at Secundcra on the Jumna. The next 
day the force was reviewed. It consisted of two battalions of 
European and seven battalions of native infantry, five squadrons 
of European dragoons, and ei^ht of native cavalry, besides two 
troops of a newly-raised corps mounted on dromedaries. There 
were also three troops of horse artillery, together writh a light 
and heavy train, and every equipment for a siege, in case it 
should be found necessary to undertake any enterprise of that 
nature. The number of fighting men of the regular army 
attached to this division exceeded 12,500. On the 26th of 
October, this force crossed the Jumna on a bridge of boats 
constructed for the purpose, and thence proceeded in its march 
direct upon Gw^alior, by the route of Jaloun and Seonda. The 
right division under Major-General Donkin, in strength abcuit 
4000 infantry and 3000 cavalry, including an irregular corps, 
moved simultaneously in the same direction from Agra. The 
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time of movement was so 'calculated, that the centre division 
should arrive at Seonda on the Sindh on the same day that 
General Donkin reached the Chumbul at Dholpoor Baree ; after 
which both forces would advance pn Gwalior, or prosecute other 
operations, according as circumstenccs might require. Their 
approach accelerated and fixed Sindheca’s determination to 
agree to tlie terms, upon which his co-operation in the campaign 
had been demanded. Yet he did not sign the treaty till the 
5th of November, when the two armies were respectively within 
but one march of the point assigned to them on his frontier. 
It will be necessary to give at some length the particulars of the 
negotiation. 

In the month of September, the resident first mentioned in 
durbar the march of our troops from the Dukhun to the Ner- 
budda by the route of Boorhanpoor, and applied, as a matter of 
mere form, for orders to his Highness' officers on the route to 
allow a free passage, and to afford every aid and facility due to 
us as friends and albcs. At this period, the military at Gwalior 
were more tumultuous than ordinary, having actually beset the 
quarters of the Cldef with the clamorous demand of immediate 
payment of arrears, .and held him in personal restraint. The 
talk of Bajee Kao’s positive determination to break with the 
English was general through the camp; and the wish for 
Sindheea to join him in hostility was evidently the prevailing 
sentiment, insomuch that it was greatly feared he would be 
driven to this course. It ^eemed very doubtful, however, what 
line of conduct it was the real intention of Sindheea to adopt. 
The reply of the durbar to the application for passes contained 
an assurance, that his Highness had not given up the intention 
of himself taking measures against the Findarecs ; and a hope 
wag expressed, tliat, on hearing this, the march of the troops 
mjight be stopped, till it was seen what could be done. Thk 
being declared impossible, after what had occurred in the*last 
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tuvo years, the paasports were prepared and dei^patsdied on the 
let of October. 

The knowledge of our preparaticms on both sides of India 
augmented the ferment and. confusion amongst the troc^ of 
Sindheea, and completely distracted the mind of the chief. In 
the hope of allaying this in some degree, it was resolved, as 
above noticed, not to defer the communication rf our views and 
designs to the durbar, until the military preparations should 
be more advanced. Accordingly, between the 10th and 15th 
of October, the (iovernor-General’s views were completely un- 
folded to his Highness, by the presentation of a note prepared 
and sent for the express purpose from head-quarters. ITiis 
expose, after remonstrating with Sindheea for having harlx>ured 
the freebooters, that during two successive years had ravaged 
our territories, and for having fed us with empty promises 
of punishing the perjMjtrators of these enormities, while both 
before and since he was in constant correspondence with them, 
and was even supposed to share the booty, went on to combat 
the plea he had advanced, of inability to control their acts. 
Admitting it as a personal exoneration of his Highness, it was 
nevertheless declared to constitute a virtual dissolution of the 
treaties, concluded with him under a different impression re- 
specting the efficiency of his government ; more especially to 
annul tiiose stipulations, which left his Highness free and 
independent in his dealings with all feudatories and dependents 
in Malwa, Mewur and Marwar, and prohibited our interference 
in their affiiirs. Of course, the moment he ceased to have the 
power of restraining the hostility of such dependents, when 
dixected against ourselves, the restriction upon our taking 
measures for the purpo^ could no longer be suffered to have a 
binding effect. The note professed, that the British Govern- 
ment sought no objects of private advantage, but merely the 
suppression of the Pindarees, and the final and total extinction 
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of such assodations ; and asserted, that to this otgect its plaiM 
would he exclusively directed: and his Highness* hearty go* 
ofieration was demanded^ in the mode which the Besidrat 
would explain^ It was further notified, that any harboiuing of the 
Findarees, or reception of them into his ranks, or any encourage* 
raent of others in such conduct, would be regarded as an act 
oi unequivocal hostility. A hint was thrown out, that, if has 
Highness could not control the acts of any of his more imme^ate 
subjects or officers than the Findarees, the British Grovemment 
was willing to engage to lend its aid for the purpose of enforcing 
obedience. But, if they should assist or give asylum to thet 
freelbooters, it would be indispensable that they should be dealt 
with as enemies to both governments. 

Ca])tain Close was instructed, in case Sindheea agreed to the 
propositions of the above note, to submit to him the following 
terms of concert. His troops to be at our disposal entirely, 
and either to l)e stationary, or to be employed, at our option, 
with a British superintending officer attached to each division. 
Funds to be provided for the punctual payment of tlie force te? 
be employed, and which was fixed at 5000 horse, by assignment 
for three years of the stipends receivable from us under the 
treaty of Noveml>er 1805, and of the tributes demandablc from 
Joudhpoor, BoondtH*, and Kota. Doulut Rao himself was not tot 
move from Gwalkn*, or such other station as might be indicated ; 
but this and some other points of less moment were not to be 
made the matter of direct stipulation, lest they should have 
too humiliating an appearance. It was thought indispensable 
to require some security for the good faith with which Sindheea 
might enter into the above stipulations. The demand of the' 
two. forts of Hindia and Aseergurh, to be retained during tlm 
war, was accordingly resolved upon. The only material difficulty^ 
experienced in the negotiation, was, in procuring the cession 
Aseergurh. Objections were, indeed, started to the assignment 
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of the stipends and tributes, on the ground, that the former 
had been already assigned to individuals, and that of the latter 
there were arrears due, for which it was desired to obtain our 
guarantee. These points were, however, given up comparatively 
without difficulty : but with respect to the stipulation for the 
surrender of Aseergurh, which was considered one of the 
strongest forts in India, and the key of the Dukhun, the greatest 
repugnance was evinced. The discussions were brought, in the 
end, to the single point, who should bear the expense of its 
reduction, in case of the Killadar’s resistance, and to whom the 
fort should belong, if captured under such circumstances. At 
first, the ground of pride had been taken, and the humiliation 
of the cession was objected ; but this was got over by the 
Resident’s agreeing to allow his Highness’s flag to fly, and a 
nominal garrison and Killadar to remain in ostensible possession, 
if our troops were admitted in such numbers, as to amount to 
a substantial occupation. At length it was settled, that, even 
should the Killadar resist, the property of the fort should not 
be lost to Sindheea, unless his collusion should be clearly de- 
tected. But a firmer stand was made upon the other point, 
viz. who should bear the expense of reducing it in that case ; 
for Captain Close, having reason to suspect that orders had early 
been issued to the Killadar to resist at all hazards, was urgent 
to throw the burthen of the c;onse(jucnces of such treachery 
upon the guilty party. The expense of taking Aseer, if resist- 
ance should be offered, was finally made chargeable upon the 
stipends and tributes to be ceded ; which was, in fact, nearly 
equivalent to a concession of the point on our part ; this fund 
having already been placed beyond Sindheea’s control by the 
other stipulations. For, although we 1^1 engaged, at the end 
of the three years, to render an account of the appropriation of 
this money, and repay any balance that might remain, beyond 
the actual expense of the 5000 horse,* still we were to have the 
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ordering of the expenditure ; and, as it would be our interest 
to see that the whole fund -was employed in this way, for the 
horse would be efficient, in proportion as their pay was liberal, 
it was evident Sindheea could not expect that any part would 
be left unappropriated. Thus, it mattered little to him what 
further charges were thrown upon it. 

Wit^i respect to H India, a place of little strength, thou^ 
of some consequence from its commanding some of the best 
fords and passages of the Nerbudda, no difficulty whatever was 
made ; and it was surrendered by the Killadar on the first 
summons. The subsecjuent occurrences in the Dukhun pre- 
vented the Governor-General from allotting a force to the 
immediate reduction of Aseer ; indeed, the course of events 
showed, that its possession was not of the importance that had 
been supposed on the one hand, nor re(|uisite on the other to 
keep in check the court of Gw^ilior. It w^as well, however, to 
have the right of demanding it, should circumstances have 
rendered it expedient in “any possible turn the war might have 
taken. I'he j)id)lic declaration of Sindheea's assent to our 
occupation of it was moreover advantageous, inasmuch as it 
marked his entire ac(|uiescence in our ])lans, and abandonment 
of the cause of those, wli(» were prepared to offer opposition. 
It w'as demamled, ])artly as a safeguard against treachery and 
vacillation ; anti doubtless some security was necessary ; for we 
were already j)os.sessi^ of j)roof of Sindheea’s intrigues with 
Bajee Kao and the Pindarees; Ixisidcs which, a secret corre- 
spondence between him and the court of Xatinrmdhoohad very 
recently been detected*. But a much more substantial security 

* Accident led to this discovcrj\ A full-size impression of Sindheea’s seal 
happened to drop from the turban of one of his emissaries, while in the act of 
crossing the Ganges at Bithoor. Suspicion was of course excited, and he was 
stopped along with his companion. On searching them, letters, written with the 
design of stirring up the Goorklias to make common cause with the rest of the 
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ixa Sindheea's ccmduct than the surrender of any number of 
forts could give, -was to be found in the proximity and disposition 
of. our armies. Had he delayed the signature of the treaty 
azmther day, orders had been issued to the Resident to advance 
his demand, by requiring the perpetual cession of the llagpoot 
tributes, together with the district of Ajimeer, in addition to 
the other stipulations. He affixed his signature on the very day 
these orders arrived, and thereby -avoided these fresh demands. 

On the 6th of November, the day after the treaty was 
executed, it was ratified by the Govemor-G^eneral, and the 
drcumstance was communicated to the army under Lord 
Hastings' command, in the following ^ort but expressive general 
order. 

“ The Governor-Gkincral has great pleasure in announcing 
“ to the army, that the Malia liaja, Doulut Kao Sindheea, has 
“ signed a treaty, by whicli his Highness engages to afford every 
“ facilitation to the British troops, in their pursuit of the 
“ Pindarees through his dominions, and to co-operate actively 
“ towards the extinction of those brutal freebooters. In conse- 
“ quence, fhe troops and country of his Highness are to be 
“ regarded as those of an ally. 

“ The generous confidence and animated zeal of the army 
“ may exj)cricnce a shade of disappointment, in the diminished 
“ prospect of serious exertion ; but the Governor-General is 
“ convinced, that the reflection of every officer and soldier in 

independent powers of India, were found neatly pasted between the leaves of a 
Sanscrit book of the Vedas, which one of them, travelling in the character of a 
student, was carrying with him. Several sealed and some open letters from the 
chief himself were found upon them. The former were sent by his Lordship to 
be presented to his Highness in full durbar, unopened and without comment, in 
order that he might not suppose us to be ignorant of the intrigues and machinations 
afoot, and might be cautious not to provoke our vengeance by any overt act of 
hostility. 
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** this aiiny wiH satisfy him, that the carrying every desired 
**■ point by equity and moderation is the proudest triumph for 
“ the British character.” 

Officers were immediately appointed to proceed to Sindheea’s 
several corps. Major Bunce of the king's 24th dragoons was 
sent to Bahadhur-gurh, Baptiste’s head-quarters ; but Baptiste 
had gone off to Gwalior before his arrival, and the second in 
command said he could not receive tlie Major without express 
orders &om his superior. Major I.udlow was ordered to Ajimeer, 
where Bapoo Sindheca was stationed ; and (’aptain Caulfield to 
Juswunt Kao Bh^io’s camp at Jawud; but neither the state of 
that part of the country, nor that of the troops of this chie^ 
were such as to allow of his joinirig for some time; as will 
hereafter be more particularly mentioned. 

Although Sindheea was thus compelled to sign the treaty, it 
was not to be expected, that he would heartily join in the cause ; 
and he endeavoured for some time to evade its stipulations, by 
every means in his power. For the first six weeks or two 
months afterwards, no effort whatever was made by him to 
furnish the 5000 auxiliary horse stipulated for; nor was any 
disposition shown to give us effectual co-operation. He was 
evidently on the watch for some insight into the probable result 
of what was passing with the other Mahratta powers, all of 
whom brought matters to the extremity of open war, in the 
course of November and December. Bajee Kao took the lead, 
by attacking the Kesidency and British troops at Poona, on the 
very day of the signature of the treaty at Gwalior. As long as 
the other Mahratta chiefs continued in this disposition, it was 
of course necessary to maintain towards Sindheea the same 
attitude which had compelled him to accept our terms; for, 
until some decided blow should be struck, no efficient restraint 
but the certainty of immediate attack could be placed on his 
natural desire to set aside the engagements he had entered into. 

G G 2 
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This had been fully contemplated ; and his acteptance of bur 
conditions was valued more for the cifect it was expected to 
have, in paralyzing his underhand or open efforts against us, by 
exhibiting him to the world as one who had deserted the cause 
of our enemies, than from any hope of benefit from his co-opera- 
tion. As soon as our success in other quarters should have con- 
firmed Doulut Rao ill his resolution to abide by his engagements, 
the treaty was so drawn, as to give us every advantage we could 
have desired at bis bands, as w'ill be abundantly evident in the 
sequel. 

Ameer Khan followed the example of Sindbeea; and an 
agent, whom he had sent to Dehlec to negotiate, signed the 
treaty, proposed to him by the Resident there, on the 9th of 
November. The terms were, a guarantee on our |>art to him- 
self and family of all territories Ameer Khan might be in the 
actual tenure of, under grants from Nolkar: the Patan army 
immediately to be disbanded, and the arlilk;ry to be given up 
for an equitable comjiensation : other articles secured the aid 
of Ameer Khan for tlu^ supjiression of the l*indarccs. In the 
negotiations respecting this treaty, it was agreed, that the com- 
pensation for the artillery, which was fixed at five lack rupees, 
should be paid down in advance, to enable Ameer Khan to 
disband his army, wdiich he could not effect without an advance 
of money. The son and heir of this chi(‘f was to come to Dchlee, 
and reside there as a hostage for his father’s fidelity ; and, on 
his arrival, two lack rujiccs were to he jiaid, the remaining three 
lack to he afterwards remitted, as soon as the Resident was 
satisfied that Ameer Khan was diligently employed in the work 
of disbanding his troops. It Mas also settled, that territories 
belonging to any of the Rajpoot states, and forcibly occupied by 
him, should be given up on our retpiisition. < 

This treaty was ratified by the Governor-deneral, on the 
15tb of November. A month had been fixed as the jieriod for 
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the counter ratification to be procured from Ameer Khan ; but, 
before the expiration of that period, the rise of the Peshwa and 
Phoosla in arms to oppose our measures had occurred, and there 
was time within the month for him to learn the event of their 
first efforts against us. This chief had, therefore, all the ad- 
vantage of waiting to see the probable issue of affairs in other 
quarters, and he availed himself of this advantage to the utmost ; 
insomucli, that it was lor some time doubtfid whether or not he 
W’ould abide by the act of his envoy. His own interest and 
inclination undoui)tcdly promj)ted liim to secure to himself 
indejjcndent dominion, as soon as possible ; hut this w'as offered 
liini at the price’of the sacrifice of his army ; and his control 
over that army was not such as to enable him to disregard its 
feeling, \vhich, until the ill success of llajee llao and Appa 
Salu'b became known, was too decidedly hostile to the Pritish 
j)roj)osi lions, for him to venture to declare himself in ojjposition 
to it. In the end, finding himself jdaced hetw'een (rcneral 
Donkin's force, and that assembled at llewaree, under the com- 
mand of Major-tieneral Sir David Ochterlony, he felt both the 
necessity of coming to a decision, and the advantage of choosing 
liis side, while the proximity of our divisions gave him the means 
of setting the feelings of his own retainers at defiance. He 
accordingly ratifit‘d the treaty in the course of Decendier, and 
thencijforth entered heartily into the cause, adopting readily all 
our plans, and abiding by our suggestions. 

The Keroulee chief, formerly a de]»endent of the J’eslnvji, 
signed a treaty, by which he placed himself umh'r our protec- 
tion, and lent us the use of his imvins, on the same day with 
Ameer Khan. The tribute he owed the Peshwa being only 
2.5,000 rujjces per annum, was I'emitted in this case, in conse- 
quence of our past experience of his favourable sentiments. 

On the 8th of October, (lovind Rao, the Nana of .Taloun, had 
signed a treaty, whereby the P6shw’a's right of tribute and of 
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militaf y g^dce, now transferred to us, was commuted for the 
o^ion of Mahoba, a pergunnah of 43 villages that jutted into 
our Bimdelkhund frontier, and four other villages on the banks 
of the Jumna. Benaeek Rao of S^gur rejected the offer made 
to negotiate with him, in order to fix the relative situation he 
was to hold towards the British Government, now that it had 
acquired the Peshwa's feudal superiority over that principality. 
The Nuwab of Bhopal, on the contrary, accepted at once, and 
with eagerness, the terms offered to him, and proved himself to 
the extent of his ability a stanch and zealous ally ; by which 
conduct he ultimately reaped abundant advantages, while 
Benaeek Rao brought on his own ruin. 

The circumstances that attended the opening of the cam- 
paign against the Pindarees, and the crisis brought on by the 
sudden rise of Bajee Rao and Appa Saheb in open hostihty, 
have been specially reserved for a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTEK XL 


PINDAREES— POONA— NAGPOOR. 

1B17. OCTOBER TO DECEMBER. 

Piiularees during rains — General Marshall from Bundelkhund — a Pindara enter- 
prise — frustrated — operations on the Nerbudda — Sir Thomas llislop’s retro- 
grade movement — operations in Malwa — Sir Thomas Hislop recalled thither — 
Poona affairs — reduction of Soondoor demanded — and effected — fresh levies of 
troops — Sepoys — tampered with — Kandesh — critical situation of brigade — it 
moves toKirkee — MoroDik^ihut — Brigadier-General Smith on thefrontier — pre- 
cautions — Peshwa’s demands — Hesidency attacked and burnt — battle of Poona— 
Moro Diksh lit killed — cruelties of Mahrattas — Brigadier-General Smith’s move 
on Poona — attacks Bajce Rao’s camp — city surrendered — Nagpoor — retrospect 
from July — Raja irresolute — receives titles from Poona — and is publicly in- 
vested — precautions of defence — British position — attacked — pressed — and 
jiartly carried — charge of Captain Fitzgerald — restores the day — defeat of the 
enemy — reflections — loss on both sides — influence of these events — charge of 
treachery weighed. 

Thk Pindarecs cantoned for the rains of 1817 in three 
bodies, under Cheetoo, Kureeni Khan, and WAsil Mahoinmed. 
The durra of the former occupied the position furthest to the 
west, and shifted its ground several times in the season, from 
about Ashta and Ichawur westward to the Kalee-Sindh. Kureem, 
who had resumed the command of his durra from Namdar Khan 
his lieutenant, lay about llairsea, due north of BhopM. W^sil 
Mahommed, brother and successor to Host Mahommed, de- 
ceased, was at Garspoor, westward of Sagur. It was generally 
known throughout the durras, that the English meditated 
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offensive operations against them in the approaching season. 
ICurecm was therefore particularly active in recruiting his durra, 
and raising fresh infantry, with a view to enable him to meet 
the emergency. He was desirous also of concerting a general 
plan of defence with the leaders of the other durras ; and a 
meeting was accordingly apjminted on the 15th of September 
for that purpose. The ill-will that subsisted between Cheetoo 
and this Chief w^as, however, too rancorous to allow of any cor- 
diality between them. At the same time, though the Chiefs 
received general assurances of support in the hour of need from 
all quarters, there was no one of the native princes yet willing 
o])enly to take their part, or to incur the responsibility of ad- 
mitting their families into any forts capable of affording them 
protection. Thus the rainy season passed without their having 
Ixen able to disencumber themselves of their families and bag- 
gage, or to fix i’j)on any eor)sistent plan of* action for the cam- 
paign. Sheikh Dulloo, the most adventurous of all the Chiefs, 
declared his intention of joining Trimbukjee at Choolee-Mu- 
heshwur, and seeking his fortune -in another expedition to the 
Dukhun. - I'he rest w'ere distracUxl, and inclined to wait the 
issue of the expected rise amongst the Mahrattas in support of 
their cause. The spirits of Kureem's durra were damped by a 
destructive fire that accidentally broke out in their cantonment 
on the 17 th of September, and consumed the greater part of 
their valuables. In the present temper of their minds, this was 
regarded as an omen of ill-fortune. 

Mean time, the left division of the grand army from Ilin- 
doostan, consisting of two strong brigades of infantry and a 
regiment and irregular corps of cavalry, assembled on the 10th 
of October at Kalinjur, under the command of Major-General 
Marshall. It immediately advanced on Punna in Bundelkhund, 
and thence continued its march to Hutta on the way to Sfigur, 
where it arrived on the 28th of October. While this army was 
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on the advance to the south, a bold enterprise was attempted 
&om the durra of W4sil Mahommed -at Gkirspoor, whence an 
active luhbur was sent out in a north-easterly direction to 
plunder our own provinces of Bundelkhund. It penetrated by 
the Heerapoor ghat to the westward of General Marshall’s route, 
and ravaged the territories of some Bundela chiefs as far north 
as Mow, near Baneepoor. From this town the party was beaten 
off; but as they were thought to have thence taken a direction 
eastward, some alarm was felt at Banda, the civil station of Bun- 
delkhund, which was at this time totally without protection, all 
the troops of the province having marched to the south with 
General Marshall. The Marquess of Hastings hearing of this 
bold enterprise on the 1st of November, when he was at Jaloun 
with his division, detached two sejuadrons of the seventh native 
cavalry with the dromedary corps and two light companies 
to proceed with all expedition under the command of Major 
Gumming of the seventh native cavalry, so as to cover Banda, 
in case of that station being threatened. The marauders got 
intelligence of this detachment, and retired again to the south- 
west without doing farther mischief in Bundelkhund. Major 
Gumming was, however, reinforced, and ordered to remain with 
his detachment about Kyta, in order to cover our frontier on 
that side, and more effectually to keep open the commimication 
between General Marshall and the centre division under his 
Lordship’s personal command. 

During this diversion, the left division continued its advance 
from Hutta to llylee, where it arrived on the 10th of November, 
and thence opened a communication with Golonel Adams at 
Hoshungabad. W4sil Mahommed retired from Garspoor west- 
ward to Gunj Basouda, as this division advanced. On the same 
day that General Marshall arrived at Rylce, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Thomas Hislop reached Hurda, and took the command (ff 
the first division of the army of the Dukhun. Brigadier-Gleneral 
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Sir John Malcolm had aniviodiii the valley of the Nerbudda some 
time before. Every thing ivas therefore now in readiness finr 
the combined movemmit, that had been concerted to drive the 
Pindarees out of Malwa. In expectation of it, the Guzer^t 
force had by this time advanced to Dohud or Dwahud, to inter- 
cept their escape westward; and Lord Hastings having con- 
cluded the treaty with Sindheea, moved his own division to a 
position that should prevent their penetrating to the north or 
east ; wliile he ord^ied General Donkin to advance from Dhol- 
poor in a south-westerly direction, so as to guard the left bank 
(d* the Chumbul, and cut off any retreat on that side. It had 
been planned, that one of Sir Thomas Hislop's divisions should 
penetrate into Malwa by marching straight upon Ashta, while 
another moved by Oonchdd, furthmr to the west ; that Colonel 
Adams should at the same time move upon Eessein, while 
General Marshall marched from Eylec westward on Sdgur and 
Batgurh. 

The execution of this plan was, however, interrupted by in- 
telligence which had readied Sir Thomas Hislop of the Peshwa’s 
having risen in arms. After some deliberation as to the course 
to be adopted in this perplexity, the Lieutenant-General re- 
solved to send forward Sir John Malcolm with the third division, 
reinforced by a brigade of regular troops, while he himself 
returned by the Poorhanpoor route towards the Dukhun, to 
support tlic divisions of Brigadier-Generals Doveton, Smith, and 
Pritzlcr, the two latter of which had previously been directed 
on Poona. In furtherance of this determination. Sir Thomas 
Hislop thought it advisable to employ himself in the first 
instance in summoning Aseergurh, the orders for the surrender 
of which had recently been forwarded to him, and in laying 
siege to it in case of resistance. This opinion was founded on the 
assumption of our interests in the Dukhun being more seriously 
endangered than the event showed them to have been. It is 
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likewtt^ tnie, diat recent communications from Mr. Jenkins 
had described the Baja of Ndgpoor as hkely to follow the 
eitample of Bajee Bao; which had obliged him td detain a 
brigade oi Colonel Adam’s force, and to order a battalion and 
additional troops of cavalry to h(dd themselves in readiness to 
march on NAgpoor, as a reinforcement to the troops there : nof 
was it long before he was oldiged to avail himself of their active 
services. However, even in the worst event, the force of Bri- 
gadier>G^neral Dovetpn was applicalde in this direction, without 
the necessity of holding back a second division for the purpose. 

It was under these, circumstances that Sir Thomas HidOp, 
conceiving the safety of our interests in the Dukhun to be a 
consideration paramount to all others, resolved to divert the 
strength of his division from the suppression of the Pindm'ees, 
which he regarded as a minor object, and to devote his chief 
exertions to the support of those interests. Accordingly, the 
first division of the army of the Dukhun began to retrace its 
steps towards Boorhanpoor on the 19th of November : Sir John 
Malcolm having previously been despatched with the third rad 
Colonel Adams with the fifth division, to prosecute alone the 
operations against the Pindarees. The former crossed the Ner- 
budda on the 16th of November, the latter on the 14th. A 
movement had been combined with General Marshall, so as to 
bring the three armies respectively to Ashta, Bessein, and 
Batgurh, all on the same day, which was fixed for the 22d of 
November. They all reached their stations without fail. Three 
other points, Tullain, Bairsea, and Gunj-Basouda, were then 
designated and occupied respectively .by the three divisions on 
the £6th of November. The freebooters were by these opera^ 
tions driven entirely out of their usual haunts; rad, as the 
divisions advanced, their agents were expelled from the several 
towns and villages, which were taken possession of or restored, 
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aot^rdin^; as there appe&red to be claimants with a valid title or 
not. All that belonged to l^dheea or Bhop&l were immediately 
delivered over to the agents of these chiefs in attendance with 
the divisions. The Pindarees had hitherto retired in masses, 
with all their property ahd families, carefully keeping beyond 
the reach of a surprise. The durras had not yet joined, but 
they had converged in their retreat. After this, however, 
Kureem and Wasil Mahommed effected a junction about Seronj, 
and retired together on the high road leading by Nya-Seraee to 
Gwalior. Cheetoo moved westward, towards Holkar’s army, 
which had by this time taken the field. 

During these movements, the Marquess of Hastings on the 
14th of November received advice of the state of affairs at 
Poona, and the certainty of a rupture with the P^shwa. Ap- 
prehending the possibility of Sir Thomas Hislop’s suspending 
his advance into Malwa in consequence of the intelligence, his 
Lordship immediately issued the most distinct and positive 
instructions for his adherence to the original plan of the cam- 
paign, thinking Brigadier-Generals Smith and Pritzler strong 
enough to operate against Bajee Kao, while Brigadier-General 
Doveton’s position in Berar would overawe or enable lum to 
act against the Nilgpoor Kaja, in case of his defection also. He 
declared it to be, at all events, of vital irai)ortance to the success 
of the general plan, that the first division should advance to the 
support of Sir John Malcolm, who might else be opposed by an 
accumulation of force, with which he would scarcely be com- 
petent to cope. These instructions were enforced in several 
subsequent communications, particularly one of the Slst of 
November from Erich. They reached the head-quarters of the 
Madras army, when they had already retrograded as far as 
Charwa. On receiving them, the Lieutenant-General imme- 
diately retraced his steps ; and on the 26th of November again 
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began his march to the north, ivith intent to move by Oonchdd 
direct upon Oojein, to vrhich point he ordered Sir John Malcolm 
to look for his support. 

But ere we pursue further the narrative of occurrences in 
Hindoostan, it will be necessary to give some account of the 
important events that had taken place in the interval at Poona 
and NSgpoor. 

After the execution of the treaty of Poona, Bajee Bao had 
retired, and still continued, on different pretences, to absent 
himself from liis capital, whither he did not return till the end 
of September. Ilis ministers had, in the interim, been very 
urgent for the performance of an old promise we had given, to 
reduce for him the rebellious feudatory of Soondoor. It was 
a case of disputed succession, in which Bajee Bao had declared 
for Juswunt Bao Gorepara, to the prejudice of Sheeo Bao, the 
present occupant. The place being surrounded on every side 
by our own territories, we had been induced to offer our services 
for its reduction, in preference to allowing Bajee Bao to carry 
his own military rabble into the neighbourhood. But as yet 
the Madras Presidency had not found a convenient time for 
fulfilling this promise; and the court of Poona was always 
particularly urgent in pressing it, at moments of the greatest 
inconvenience. The object at the present juncture was evidently 
to throw ol)staclcs in the way of the formidable assemblage of 
troops making in the north. Mr. Elpliinstone, sensible that 
our ally had a plausible pretext for complaining ofi our dilatori> 
ness in this instance, more especially as he was paying to the 
competitor, whom he favoured and recognised, a compensation of 
10,000 rupees a year, suggested to Sir Thomas Hislop the pro- 
priety of employing in this service a part of the reserve then 
collecting about Adoni. The presence of Colonel Munro in 
the neighbourhood, where he had been sent as commissioner to 
take charge of the districts lately ceded by the P6shwa, afforded 
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to the Lieutefuuvt-General the op|>ortamty of evaiiaig loimdtf 
his service^ without embarvwc»iig'Bngaiher.<7en^^ Pritriet’s 
operations with the rest of the reserve. Orders were according 
issued to Colond Mnitra to undertake the enterprise ; and he 
was shortly afterwards tested with a separate command of 
the reserve, mid the rank of Brigadier-General, under orders 
from the Marquess of Hastings. The place was surrendered by 
Sheeo Eae Gkwepara^ on Colonel Munro’s approach towards the 
end of October ; the British Government agreeing to assign to 
Sheeo Bao a provision about equal to what Juswunt Kao his 
competitor had been receiving. The latter, however, becoming 
involved in the subsequent measures of the Poona Court, Soon- 
door was ultimately restored to its former occupant. 

During the whole of October, Bajee Kao continued to collect 
troops frmn all parts, and to caU upon his jageerdars to do 
likewise. The reason assigned for this conduct to Mr. Elphin- 
stone, at the first conference to which he was admitted, which 
however did not tsd^e place before the 14th of October, was his 
desire to co-operate in the objects of the present campaign to 
the utmost extent of his means. This pretence was too shallow 
to disguise his real designs, which were manifested by his altered 
conduct towards the jageerdars, to all of whom he was now 
studiously attentive, exerting himself with great address in 
gaining their attachment. Even liasteea, whose family had been 
entirely ruined not long before, and Appa Dussaco Nipaneekur, 
a third of whose jageer had lately been confiscated, together 
with the Vinshoorkur, who had himself much to expect from 
our success in Hindoostan, were completely won over by this 
conduct. The P^hwa’s intention of heading the hostile league 
agunst our supremacy was evident from numberless other cir- 
cumstances ; particularly from the discovery of severid profligate 
efforts to seduce the sepoys of the brigade^ as well as those of 
Major Ford’s battalions, to desert their colours. The native 
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'ii^SRofx$ and men of the r^ular ooips were gmenHHj "ptooi 
e^onst hi» solidtatieiu^ and acquaint^ their efficera with the 
atteiiq>t8 made to tamper with them. But in M^r Fmd's 
battalions there was a larger proportion of Mahrattas, and it 
was natuml enough that these Ehould be won over on such gn 
oocasion. 

Towards tlie latter end of October, there was an iniintmiM» 
collection of Mahratta troops at Poona, the jageerdars having 
exerted themselves to bring forward all they could muster^ and 
the prince himself having made extensive levies. Gokla was 
the adviser and principal commander in this crisis. The Mah^ 
zattas fixed their several encampments close round the canton- 
ment of the brigade, the site of which had been chosen judiciously 
enough with a view to the defence of the city against external 
attack ; but it was particularly open to surprise, and otherwise 
much exposed, wh&a threatened by an enemy both within and 
without. In proportion as the accumulation of the Mahratta 
soldiery on every side became greater, the situation of the brigade 
grew more and more alarming. JBacb corps as it came in en* 
eroadied upon- the ground of its cantonment, and the horsemen 
rode blustering and prancing about, in the manner usual with 
Indian troops when their designs are hostile. Colonel Burr, 
the officer iu command at Poona, had a strong brigade of three 
battalions ; but the European regiment had not yet joined from 
Bombay, nor was it expected till the 2d of November. Mr. 
Elpbinstone, though fully aware of the Peshwa’s determination 
to push matters to an open rupture, was nevertheless very 
unwilling to be the first to resort to measures of actual or 
a^iparent hostility. He therefore refrained firom authorising 
the brigade to take up a stronger position, until it became 
obviously unsafe to allow of its remaining longer in the present 
one. He had remonstrated, but to no purpose, against the 
concentration of tioops at the capital, and against fhe temper 
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they displayed ; for Bajee Bao distinctly refused to s^d away 
any part of his force. On the 31st of October, appearances were 
so menacing, that the Resident resolved to move the brigade to 
Kirkee, where the ground was peculiarly advantageous. The 
stores were consequently sent off on that day, and the brigade 
followed on the next. Letters had in the mean time been 
despatched, to expedite the arrival of the £uro])ean detachment, 
which also, by a forced mardi, came into Kirkee on the Ist of 
November. 

A brief description of the ground about Poona will be 
necessary to the clear understanding of the ensuing operations. 
The city of Poona * is situated on the right bank of the Moota^ 
Moola River, which runs from west to east, taking its name from 
two streams which unite to the north-w est of the town. Just 
at the point of confluence stood the Rritish Residency, separated 
from the city by the Moota, while the Moola came dowm with 
a sweep from the north. This latter river was fordable opposite 
to the Residency; and about a mile uj> the stream there was 
a good bridge over it, aliove which the river took a semicircular 
reach to the north. At the western extremity of the semicircle 
lies the village of Kirkee, between which and the river to the 
east is an admirable position for a brigade to occupy, protected 
by the river in the rear iuid on the left, and supjjortcd on the 
right flank by the village. The original cantonment was on the 
right bank of the Moota-Moola, to the east of the city, and close 
upon it, so that both the city and the Moota lay between the 
brigade and the Residency. By moving the troops to Kirkee, 
the Residency lay on the contrary between them and the enemy, 
forming an advanced position towards the city. Major Ford’s 
battalions were cantoned at Uhapoora, a few miles distant to 
the west. 


* Vide plan at the head of this chapter. 
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After the removal of the troops to Kirkee, nothing but war 
was talked of. Moro Dikshut, who seems to have conceived ati 
attachment to Major Ford very uncommon between EuropeaM 
and natives, sent for that officer, and endeavoured to persuade 
him to accept his protection and assurance of safety. His master, 
he said, u^as bent upon an open rupture, and expected that the 
greater part of our native troops would come over to him, or at 
all events, that the nmnbers he had collected must overwhelm 
the brigade. He advised Major Ford, therefore, as a friend, to 
consult his own safety in such an-extremity : adding, moreover, 
that he had exerted himself to the utmost to dissuade his prince 
from the course he was pursuing, but to no purpose, the counsels 
of Gokla and of the war party having prevailed ; that a sense 
of duty would obligte him to side against us, though much 
against his inclination ; and that he was desirous of manifesting 
his friendship for Major Fonl, by providing for his personal 
security. When this officer explained what he considered his 
own duty to retpiire of him in such circumstances, and expressed 
his resolution to abide the result, whatever it might be, Mora 
Dikshut took a very affectionate leave*, commending his family 
to the Majors care, if the event should be adverse to the cause 
he had cspous(;d, and assuring him of every personal attention 
and assistance that he could bestow in the opposite case. 

Brigadier-(4eneral Smith had proceeded northwards towards 
Byzapoor, on the borders of Kandi^sh, early in the , month of 
October ; and his absence, by dei)riving the brigade at Foona 
of the support it usually derived from the vicinity of the main 
body at Seroor, which lies about thirty miles only to the north- 
west of the capital, naturally raised the hopes and courage of 
the enemy. On hearing of the liostile indications at Poona, 
a light battalion was ordered back to Seroor ; and, tow'ards the 
end of October, the Brigadier-General himself concentrated his 
force' at a place called Phool-Tamba, on the Godaverec. He 
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liM arranged with Mr. El^nston^ that, if be did not hear 
4aily from Poona, he was to consider the communication- as c# 
ofl^ and immediately to march' to the south. But, unless in thf; 
last extremity, his force was not to be. diverted from the 
assigned to it in the general operations towards Hindoostan. 

After the movement of the brigade to Kirkee, every day 
produced more decisive symptoms of approaching hostilities. 
An officmr on liis way to Bombay was attacked and plundered, 
and escaped with difficidty, severely wounded. This occurred 
only two miles from Poona; where the Mahrattas were con- 
tinually riding round the cantonment, and abusing our men and 
officers as. they lay at their posts. The licsident, therefore, 
thought it advisable to increase the strength of his force as 
much as possible, by calling in the light battahou that had been 
ordered back to Seroor, together with a corjjs of 1000 auxiliary 
horse, that had been ibmiing there under Lieutenant Swanston. 
Still, however, he resolved to remain at the Besidency to the 
latest moment, in order not to be the first to declare war, or to 
assume the appearance of hostility. The light battalion left 
Seroor on the 5 th of November, and moved half way to Poona. 
The news of its approach was conveyed to Bajee Kao in the 
forenoon of the 5th; and his army was immediately put in 
motion. A battalion of Gokla’s at the same time moved round 
to the west, and took up a position direetly between the 
Kesidency and the brigade at Kirkee, with the intention of 
cutting off the communication between the two. Mr. Elphin- 
stone sent to. demand the reason of tins hostile proceeding, and 
of tlie general movement of the troops. Upon this, an intimate 
at the palace of the P^shwa, named Wittojee Naeek, came on 
his part to say, that intelligence liad been received of troops 
being on their way to Poona, as well from Seroor as from General 
Smith’s army ; that Bajee Kao had twice before been the dupe 
of his own irresolution, but was now determined to be before- 
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htiitd in his demands. These were nxpkined to fae^ that the 
Europeans lately arrived at Poona should be sent back te 
Bombay ; that the brigade should be reduced to its usuid 
Strengtli, and be cantoned at such place as Bajee Bao nni gh#. 
Select. To these demands a categorical and immediate answor 
Was required, on the tenor of which the question of peace or 
war would depend. Mr. Elphinstone replied, that he couM 
not admit his Highness’ right to make any such demands : at 
all events, it was out of his power to grant them, the extent of 
the force to be stationed at Poona having been fixed by superior 
authority. With respect to the categorical answer required, he 
could only say, that, if his Highness joined his army, he should 
proceed to the brigade ; and if his Highness’ troops advanced 
towards the brigade, they woidd assuredly be attacked: for, 
though he was most anxious to avoid a rupture, he did not fear 
the issue. Wittojee Naeek returned with this reply. He was 
no sotmer gone, than the Peshwa, either upon a preconcerted 
signal, or more probably without waiting the answer, mounted 
his horse, and joined his army at the Parbutee Hill, which lias 
a little to the south-west of Poona. His troops immediately 
advanced on the Residency. Mr. Elphinstone and the gentle- 
men attached to his suite had barely time to mount their horses, 
and retire by the ford of the Moola, under cover of the Resident’s 
honorary guard, ere the enemy arrived and took possession of 
the houses, from which there had not been time to remove 
a single article. The whole were plundered, and afterwards 
burnt; whereby much valuable property was destroyed, and, 
amongst other things, all Mr. Elphinstone’s books and papers, 
a loss more irreparable than all the rest. The Resident’s party 
Inade good its retreat along the left bank of the Moola, skir- 
mishing with some horse that followed, and under the fire of 
Gokla’s battalion from the opposite side of the river. At the 
bridge they crossed and joined the brigade, which had previouslv 
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tinned out and advanced froin KjLrkee at Me. EjlpiuiiatQne’s 
EC^uisition, as soon as the hostile approach of the enemy: ha4 
been observed. , n, 

Tlic position at Kirkee was admirably adapted to purposes .of 
defence ; but it had been concerted between the Kesident and 
Colonel Burr, that the brigade should advance and fight its 
battle in the plain between Kirkee and the city. The plan was 
highly judicious ; for it was uncertain how far the fidelity of the 
sepoys had been proof against the late attempts to seduce themy 
and it M'as desirable, therefore, to risk something for die sake of 
inspiring them with additional confidence in themselves and 
their cause ; whereas, to coop them up in a defensive position, 
exposed, to the taunts and insults of the Mahratta cavalry, 
would have had a most disheartening effect, and must have 
operated to incrtnise the number of desertions, by giving to 
the enemy the advantage of the show of superiority. As it 
was, 70 men went over from Major Ford's battalion, and were 
followed after the action by 150 from the irregular liorse, not- 
withstanding the success of the day. Besides the above reason, 
the enemy were well provided with artillery, which would have 
. enabled them to give gri?at annoyance to the position, and to 
wear out the spirits of the men by a succession of casualties, and 
the fatigue of continual alerts fi'om day to day, before tJencral 
Smith should arrive, which at the shortest could not be in less 
time than a week. AJoreover, although the IVIahrattas were at 
present in the confidence of a great numerical superiority, an 
advance to the attack, in despite of their numbers, would con- 
found them by its boldness, and contribute to raise the spirits of 
our own people. At the same time, if we could obtain but a 
partial success in the ])lain, it would completely dishearten the 
enemy, and prevent his afterwards attempting any thing against 
the position ; an object, wliich was w^ell worth some risk on our 
part. 
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' Wher^Rwe, leaving the head-quarters at the jiost bf Kirkee, 
in’ charge of part ef the 2d-6th Bombay native ihfiintry, Colonel 
Burr advance with the remainder of his force, consisting df the 
Bombay Europ^n regiment, under Major Wilson, the Sd-lst 
and lst-7th Bombay native infantry. His line was formed 
with the Europeans in the centre, the 2d- 1st to the right, and 
the lst-7th on the left. A detachment of the battalion left in 
Kirkee, together with the Resident’s escort, which had joined 
along with himself during the advance, were held in reserve to 
keep in check any parties of horse that might get round the 
hanks of the line. In this order, the brigade marched into 
action. Major l^'ord, who, with his two battalions, occupied a 
separate cantonment at Dhapoora, a short distance to the west, 
marched in immediately to take his share in the danger ; but the 
Vinshore jageerdar had been posted with a large body of horse 
to intercept him ; so that he was obliged to fight his way to the 
ground in squares, and did not reach the right of the line till 
the troops were hotly engaged. 

The fighting commenced a few minutes after Mr. Elphin- 
stone had joined the brigade by the Kirkee bridge. The enemy 
showed immense bodies of horse on our front, and oj)enod a 
heavy cannonade from many guns, but chiefly from a distance. 
The fire was returned from the four 6-pounders of the brigade, 
two of which were placed on each flank of the Eurojjeans. In 
the mean time, the Mahrattas attempted to push bodies of 
horse round our flanks, in which mameuvre they j>artly succeeded. 
A spirited charge was then made in close column by one of 
Gokla’s battahons, raised and commanded by Major Pinto, a 
Portuguese. It was directed against the left of our line, where 
the lst-7th was jmsted. 'I'he battalion was driven back after a 
short contest, with the loss of its immediate commander and 
many men : but the lst-7th, in its eagerness to follow up the 
success, for the purpose of capturing the guns of the repulsed 
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battalion, became separated from the general line of the bdgadc^. 
Gokla, perceiving this, ordered down a body of his best horse tb 
charge it while yet in the confusion of the pursuit. , Moro Dik- 
shut also led a party of horse, under his command, to the charge 
at the same time. Our battalion was in considerable 'danger, 
the horse having got round both its flanks ; but Colonel Burr, 
hastening to the post with a part of the European regiment, 
iV^hile the two guns on its left were served with great effect, was 
enabled to restore the day, bring back the battalion into line, 
and afterwards form it en-potence (at right angles with the line), 
in order to check any further ill consequence from the enemy’s 
out-flanking us. Major Ford had by this time brought up his 
battalions on the right, which, Ixiing formed in square, had a 
similar effect on that flank. 

In the above charge, Moro Eikshut was killed by a grape- 
shot from the guns on the left of the Europeans, which struck 
him after he had led on his party into the space intervening 
between the lst-7th and the rest of the line. He fell, respected 
by both parties. He had been stimulated to extraordinary 
exertion on this day, by an insinuation made in the presence of 
his prince, apparently with his countenance, that his general op- 
position to a rupture with the English was the result of personal 
cowardice. This taunt induced him to solicit the honour of 
carrying the Juree Pntku, or standard of the Mahratta empire, 
in the fight ; it was under his charge when he fell. 

lilxcept in the above instance, the Mahrattas never came to 
close quarters. They continued, however, to fire on our line as 
it advanced, occasioning some further casualties, but, keeping 
always at a respectful distance. At night-fall, the troops 
returned to Kirkce, and w^ere not afterwards molested. Our 
loss in tliis action was, 18 killed and 57 wounded; amongst 
the latter was Lieutenant Falconer, of the 2d-lst Bombay 
native infantry. The enemy left about 500 on the field. The 
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Mght battalioga and irregular horse came in. from Seroor without 
opposition, on the morning of the following day ; and Bajee 
Bee, though he drew up his troops in order of battle, refrained 
.h»m giving us further molestation, but encamped his army on 
the ground of the old cantonment. 

^No sooner was the die -cast, than the Mahrattas proceeded 
to give a ferocious character to their hostility, in order to widen 
the breach, and prevent any speedy reconcihation. Two ofhcers, 
Captain Vaughan and his brother, who happened to be travel- 
Ung with a small escort, were surrounded at Tulleegdm, on the 
Bombay road; and, having been induced to surrehder by the 
offer of quarter, were both inhumanly hanged. The P^^shwa 
afterwards disavowed altogether this act of barbarity ; and it is 
probable enough that he had no share in the transaction. En- 
sign Ennis of the Bombay engineers, who was taking a survey 
about 50 miles from Poona, was likewise intercepted and shot by 
Bheels. Two other officers. Lieutenants Morieson and Hunter, 
of the Madras cavalry, were marching towards Poona, from 
the Nizam’s dominions, utterly unconscious of the rupture, 
until they came within 20 miles of the city. Gk)kla then sent 
out a party of Arabs to bring them in. On the first alarm, they 
took post in a Choultree, and made a resolute defence with the 
havildar's party they had for escort; but were at last over- 
powered, and carried prisoners into Poona. Their Uves were 
spared ; but they were sent immediately under a guard to the 
.Konkan, and shifted from fort to fort, until re-captured three 
months afterwards at Wusota. So close was their confinement, 
that the bursting of a shell over their prison gave the first inti- 
mation of approaching dehverance, while the besiegers were 
equally in ignorance of their fate. The feehng of exasperation, 
with which the Mahrattas entered info the war, was yet more 
stron^y evinced by their conduct to the women and dependents 
of the brigade, whom they found in and about the old canton- 
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nieiit. Most of the.sc were mutilated, and sent into Kirkee in 
that state ; and many w^re put to death with studied cruelty.. 

While this was passing at Poona, General Smith, finding the 
communication intercepted, was already on his way to the south. 
On the 8th of November lie arrived at Ahmednugurh, having 
yet been little harassed on the march. Between this place and 
Seroor, parties of cavalry kept hovering about him ; but it was 
not till he had passed the latter place likewise, that the enemy 
gave him any serious annoyance. lie had no regular cavalry 
with him, the ^Jd of the Madras establishment not having yet 
joined. The only horse w’ith the division were about 500 of the 
auxiliaries, lately raised under the treaty of Poona, commanded 
by Captain Spillcr. The Mahrattas appeared in such numbers, 
as to surround the Brigadier-General on every side ; and, 
though there was some skirmishing between them .and Captain 
Spiller, in the course of which the latter succeeded in dispersing 
a much larger body than his own, and wus w'ounded on the 
occasion, still the enemy found an opportunity of breaking in 
upon the line of march and carrying off a part of the baggage. 

On the 13th, the division arrived at Poona ; and the next 
<lay w^as fixed for the attack of the Peslnva's camp. It was 
delayed, however, in conscipiencc of some doubts entertained, 
respecting the practicability of fording the river at the place in- 
tended. On the morning ol'the Kith, Colonel Milne, of the King’s 
65tli, w as sent with a strong brigade to ford the Moota-Moola, a 
little below the old cantonment, in order to occupy a village on 
the east of the enemy’s position, whence an attack was to 1^ 
made at daybreak next morning, while General Smitli advanced 
against his left. The P^shwa’s army turned out to oppose the 
pa&sage of the river ; but it was cliected in good order, under 
a heavy cannonade, which was answered from eight guns at- 
tached to Colonel Milne’s force. Our loss in this af^r was 
about GO men and an officer. Colonel Milne then took up his 
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ground fcnr the night on the enemy’s right flank. Before day.^, 
light BOKt morning the cstnnbined att^pk was oonunenced m 
agreed upon; but the camp was found deserted, the ^emy 
having, retired quietly in the night, leaving his tents standing. 
His rear..guard moved off as General Smith approached, and waa 
cannonaded from a distance. He carried away all his guns, 
except one of enonnous siae, called Maha-Kalee, which was too 
unwieldy for speedy tran8])ort, though mounted on a carriage 
that made it serviceable in the previous cannonade. The city 
surrendered in the course of the day, and was occupied by our 
troops, who were with diiliculty prevented by General Smith’s 
exertions from committing excesses, in revenge for wliat their 
families had suffered from tlie hands of the Mahrattas. On the 
19th, General Smith prepared for the pursuit of Bajee Bao, 
having been joined on the preceding day by the 2d Madras 
cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Colebrooke. On the same 
day, a detachment was sent out to capture the enemy’s artillery, 
which was ascertained to have been left with a considerable ])art 
of his baggage in a position under cover of the fort of Singurh. 
The enterprise was conducted by Captain Turner of the light 
battalion, and was completely successful: eighteen guns, with 
all their tumbrils and ammunition, and a large quantity of 
baggage, fell into our liands on this occasion. 

The flight of the Feshwa and General Smith’s unremitting 
pursuit were productive of nothing of importance during the 
remainder of the month of November, nor indeed until the 
commencement of the new year. Wherefore, instead of pro- 
ceeding with the narrative of operations in this quarter, it will 
be more perspicuous to relate here the occurrences at N^gpoor 
and in Hindoostan, during the two last months of 1817. 

Fending the discussions with Bajee Rao, which ended in 
the treaty of Foona concluded in J unc, Appa Saheb Imit himself 
openly to the intrigites and counsels of those, who wished him 
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to make common cause ¥4tli the P^shwa. Oki, hearing of his 
submission, the N4gpoor Baja to have some personal 

apprehension of the consequences of the chsplay of sudi a bias, 
and accordingly thought it necessary to put on the a{q>«iranee 
of a line of conduct directly the reverse. Nerayun Bao was 
ostensibly reinstated in favour, and occasionally employed in 
communications with the British Resident. In the course of 
July, the discussions respecting the reform of the contingent 
were likewise brought to a settlement ; the Bhoosla agreeing to 
a proposition, that certain of his jageerdars should furnish a 
definite number of their best horse, none to be paid at a lower 
rate than 20 rupees, and the whole to be under one well-paid 
commandant, with two British officers to be attached to the 
contingent, empowered to inspect and to exercise a general 
superintendance. 

In this favourable disposition the Raja continued till the 
end of October ; indeed, on the 21st of that month, Mr. Jenkins 
wrote, that although his Highness was still in active communi- 
cation with Poona, he, the Resident, did not anticijiate a change 
of conduct for the worse. But no sooner were the . hostile 
designs of Bajee Rao towards the English made known un- 
equivocally at Nagpoor, than he came at once to the resolution 
of making common cause with the head of the Mahratta nation. 
Towards the middle of November this change became manifest, 
and, in consequence, the Resident requested, that a brigade of 
Colonel Adams’s division might lie halted to the south of the 
Nerbudda, and hold itself in readiness to detach a battalion 
with three troops of cavalry to reinforce the brigade at Nagpoor, 
which had suffered much from sickness. Things remained in 
this posture for some time, Appa Saheb continuing his military 
preparations. The news of the result of the action at Poona 
on the 5th of November occasioned no remission of these hostile 
demonstrations ; nor was any stronger effdbt produced by the 
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siibiieqiieiit inteUigeiiGe of General Smith^s^ aniral alb th&t city^ 
witli the main body of the subsidiary force. Appa Sah^, 
however, long hesitated as to the course he should pursue; 
giving ear alternately to the counsels of those who urged his 
adherence to the British alliance, and of those who stimulated 
him to the opposite line of policy, and represented it as an act 
of imperative duty to aid in the restoration of the Mahratta 
empire to its pristine splendor and power. His inclination 
shifted from one side to the other, according to the prevalence 
of sober judgment and the cooler calculations of prudence and 
experience, or of the delusion of his imagination by the phantom 
of ideal greatness, presented to his mind as the sure result of 
daring enterprise, by the young and thoughtless among his 
courtiers, at moments when his brain was already intoxicated 
with the deleterious fumes of the hooka. In the public 
communications between the Raja and the Resident, there was 
never a word that betrayed any inimical feeling ; on the contrary, 
the Mahratta Moonshee attached to the Residency was sent for 
on the first arrival of intelligence of the Peshwa's defection, 
and, in his presence, Appa Saheb inveighed in the strongest 
terms against the treachery and want of faith evinced by Bajee 
Rao, in his conduct towards the Rnglish at Poona. 

On the night of the 24th of November, Mr. Jenkins received 
a note from Ramchundur Wagh, informing him that a Khildt, 
(dress of honour), had arrived for the Raja from Poona, and that 
his Highness intended next day to go in state to his camp, in 
order to be formally invested with it, and to assume the Juree 
Putka or golden streamer, the emblem of high command in the 
Mahratta armies, which, with the title of Senaputtee, general, 
had been conferred on him by the P^shwa. Mr. Jenkins was 
invited to assist at the ceremony ; hut he remonstrated against 
the acceptance of the Khildt or of any titles from a power now 
at open war with the British, and refused to give the sanction 
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of his ptesence to euoh aa Remonstruuse yrafi however oS 
BO avail : Appa Sahdb weOt in state to his asriny on the dSth) 
and was formslly ihvested with the KhiMt and other insi^iaa* 
His troops immediately took up portions very threat^ing to 
the saiety of the Residency ; and the indications of approaching 
hostility were so strong, as to induce Mr. Jenkins to call in 
the brigade from its cantonment about three miles westward of 
the city, and to post it in the best attitude for defence of the 
Residency against any sudden attack. This was done on the 
evening of the 25th of November. Throughout the 26th, the 
symptoms of an intended attack grew stronger every hour. 
The Raja’s infantry and large masses of cavalry, in bodies called 
gi)lest of various strength and number, began to show themselves 
on all sides ; and every gun that could be got ready was wheeled 
out of the arsenal and brought to bear directly upon some part 
of our position. But there was yet no othcial message or com- 
munication from the Raja. The best defensive dispositions 
were made, that the nature of the ground and the limited time 
would allow. The force at N5gpoor consisted of two Madras 
battalions of native infantry, the lst-20th and l8t-24th, both 
reduced considerably by sidmess. There were also two com- 
panies forming the Resident’s escort, three troops of the 6th 
Bengal cavalry, and a detachment of the Madras artillery 
with four six-pounders. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott of the 1st- 
24th commanded Uie whole ; and the following was his plan of 
defence*. 

The Residency lies to the west of the city of N^^oor, and 
is separated from it by a small ridge running north and south, 
having two bills at its extremities, called the Seetabuldee hills, 
about 330 yards apiurt. That to the north was the higher, 

* Vwb Plate froDtkig the title of Chapter VII. aad plan at the head of tide 
chapter. 
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though inucl| the smaller c€ the two; upon it werefKNsted 300 
men of the j84th native in&ntry, with one of the .ox-^tuiden^ 
Under the comnumd of Ciq>tain Sadler. The 20th and the esoort 
were statacmed im the larger hill with the rest o£ the £4th and 
of the artiUery ; and the three troops of cavalry in the grounds 
of the Eesidency, together with some light iniantry to keep 
off the hovering parties of the enemy’s horse, but under orders 
not to advance into the plain against them. The women and 
valuables were lodged at the Hesidency. 

At sunset of the 2Gth of November, as our picquets were 
placing, they were fired upon by the Kaja’s Arab infantry. 
Immediately afterwards, his artillery opened on the positiem, 
and was answered by ours from the hills. Our men were much 
exposed, particularly those on the smaller hill, the summit of 
which was not broad enough for the brow to afford any pro- 
tection. There was also a bazar to the north-east of this hill, 
that approached close to its foot ; here the llaja’s Arab infantry 
were posted, and kept up a very galling fire from under cover 
of the huts and houses, which cut up our peojde most severely. 
The firing did not cease with the daylight, but continued with 
little intermission till about two o’clock of the morning, by 
which time we bad sustained a heavy loss, particulairly on the 
smaller hill, where some assaults had been attempted that were 
repulsed with great difficulty. Captain Sadler, the officer in 
command there, was killed ; and Captain Charlesworth likewise, 
the next in command, was wounded in the defence of ibis im- 
portant point. 

After two o’clock there was an intermission of the enemy’s 
fire for some hours, with only now and then an occasional shot. 
Our troops availed themselves of the opportunity to strengthen 
their position and make up fresh cartridges. This was an 
awful moment for those, who were at Imsuve to calculate upon 
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the prospects of the morrow. It was evidmiti tl|at what had 
passed was only the prelude of a more serious contest, whmi 
day should reappear. We had already suffered much ; mid if 
the attack were renewed with tolerable perseverance by a con- 
stant succession of troops, it was quite manifest that our bat- 
talions, however well they might l^have, must in the end be 
overpowered. The numbers of the assailants would allow, and, 
indeed, suggest this mode of acting; and this seemed to be 
their design, as far as could be judged from their previous 
conduct. 

From the unavoidable haste with which the position on the 
Seetabuldee hiUs had been occupied, as well as the want of en- 
trenching tools in sufficient abundance, no artificial defences 
had been added to the natural strength of the ground. This 
omission was now remedied in the licst manner the time would 
allow, by placing along the exposed brow of the hills, especially 
of the smaller one, sacks of flour and wheat, and any thing else 
capable of affording cover to the men. It was also deemed 
proper to confine the defence of the latter to the summit, many 
men having been lost from being placed in exposed situations 
on the declivity. The men of the 24th were also relieved early 
in the morning by a detachment from the 20th, and by tlie escort, 
to whom was entrusted the defence of this important post, the 
key of the whole position. 

. At daybreak, the fire recommenced with more fury than 
beforev additional guns having been brought to bear during 
the night. ^ The enemy fought too with increasing confidence, 
and closed upon us during the forenoon. The Arabs in the 
Kaja’s service were particularly conspicuous for their courage 
and resolution ; and to them the assault of the smaller hill had 
been allotted. Goles of horse also showed themselves to the 
west and north, as well as to the south of the residency grounds, 
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sb’ ffis to bblige Captain Fitzgerald, who commanded thb cavalry, 
to retire fiirthm* within them, in order to prevent any suddCn 
coup-de-rmin in that quarter. 

About ten o’clock in the morning, the accidental explosion 
of a tumbril on the smaller hill created some confusion, as was 
natural from the confined space occupied by the detachment, 
and did so much injury to the screw of its gun, as to render it 
for some minutes unserviceable. The Arabs saw their oppor- 
tunity, and rushed forward with loud cries to storm the hill. 
Our men were disconcerted, and the smallness of the total force 
having made it impossible to hold a support in readiness for 
such an extremity, the hill was carried before the gun and the 
wounded could be brought off: the latter were all put to the 
sword. The Arabs immediately turned the gun against our 
post on the larger hill, and with it and two more guns of their 
own which they brought up, opened a most destructive fire on 
the whole of our remaining position. The first shot from the 
captured gun killed two officers, Doctor Neven the surgeon, 
and Lieutenant Clarke of the 20th ; the second, a round of 
grape, was fatal to the resident's first assistant, Mr. George 
Sotheby*, and totally disabled four men besides. The fire 


* At the moment of receivinp; the wound, Mr. Sotheby was in the act of ad- 
dressing the men of tlic escort, who had escaped from tlie smaller hill, and endea- 
vouring to rally them and revive their spirits. A pistol he had in his girdle was struck 
on the handle by a grape shot, that forced the muzzle into his body, and inflicted a 
desperate wound, of which he died in the course of a few hours. 

This gentleman was originally of the Bombay civil service, but had been 
tempted by early ambition to try his fortune in the college of Bengal, where his 
successful studies obtained him the highest possible distinction, and secured him 
employment under the Supreme- Government. He thenceforward attached himself 
to the political line, and his abilities in this department had already been con- 
spicuous on many occasions ; nor was there any one of the junior officers of tlie de- 
partment, whose reputation stood so deservedly high, or whose services were-tnore 
justly valued by the Governor-General. He was on the eve of rising to a station 
that must soon have led to iaine and fortune ; but after the rugged toils of this 
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frqm the smaller hill w% '89 destnictive, as greatly to. distil 
the troops on the larger, which it completely commanded, Th^ 
Arabs too, flushed with their late success, were seen advancing in 
great numbers along the ridge, as if with the design of attacking 
that remaining point : while the attention of our small party 
was divided between them on one side, and the main body 
the enemy in the plain to the south, who were also closing fast. 
The prospect was most discouraging ; and, to add to the dif- 
ficulty of the crisis, an alarm had spread amongst the followers 
and families of the Sepoys, whose lines were to the west of the 
smaller hill, now occupied by the Arabs ; and the shrieks of 
the women and children contributed not a little to damp the 
courage of the native troops. They would scarcely have sus- 
tained a general assault, which the enemy seemed evidently to 
meditate. 

Just at tliis critical moment, the spirits of all were raised to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm, by observing a most successful 
and unexpected charge of the cavalry upon an immense ffole of 
the enemy's horse. Captain Fitzgerald had kept liimself in 
reserve within the residency grounds, until the enemy, ac- 
cumulating on aU sides, and closing every instant more and 


laborious career had been surinountod, whs unfortunately thus cut off, just on the 
point of reaching the summit of his hopes and expectations. The loss of a man of 
merit, from whom the state has received gmd service, is a subject of public regret 
at all times ; but the interest felt is enhanced in a tenfold degree, when the in- 
dividual is yet the object of public hope, and is suddenly sncitched away, ere it has 
been fully realised. Independently of any private sympathy for the deceased, the 
death of one so generally known and esteemed as George Sotheby, considering the 
circumstances under which it occurred, could not have been passed over with the 
bare mention of his name among the list of the slain. The compiler of this nar- 
rative is, however, proud to acknowledge, that this notice is equally a tribute paid to 
private friendship ; for he long enjoyed the intimacy of the deceased, and had per- 
sonal experience of his worth. He was in his thirtietli year when his death occurred 
in the manner related. 
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more, brought at last a couple of light guns to bear upon him, 
the fire of which occasioned several casualties in his line. Seeing 
now that the case was one of absolute extremity, he resolved to 
charge the gole that most immediately threatened him, in order 
if possible to capture these guns. The residency grounds were 
bounded on that side by a dry nulla, which the charge had to 
cross. Captain Fitzgerald himself led the column ; and as soon 
as thirty or forty men had got over, advanced at once upon the 
enemy. They retired before him as he pushed forwards, until, 
having passed to some distance lieyond the guns, and seeing 
that the Mahrattas were making a demonstration of surround- 
ing his small ])arty, he commanded a halt. Tn the mean time, 
the rest of the cavalry had also crossed the nulla, and followed 
the advance, but had very judiciously stopped short on reaching 
tlic abandoned guns. I’hcse were immediately turned upon the 
enemy by the men of the regiment, all ol* whom had been trained 
to the ust' of artillery, as a part of their ordinary discipline. 
Their well-directed fire kept the Mahrattas at a distance, while 
two other guns that had also bt^en brought in advance were 
similarly ca])tured. The latter w^ere instantly spiked ; but the 
cavalry retired \dth the former, dragging them back into the 
residency grounds, and firing as they retreated. 

The sight of what w^as passing on the plain below damjied 
the courage of the assailants, in proportion as it elevated the 
spirits of our men. The firing w as now recommenced from the 
larger hill Avith loud huzzas, and every one w'as watching the 
opportunity to recover the smaller one from the Arabs. An 
opportunity was very soon offered by the explosion of a second 
tumbril on the spot, which created a similar confusion to that 
which the enemy had lately taken advantage of. The confined 
space on the hill increased the liability to such accidents. The 
circumstance was no .sooner olwerved, than a party from the 
larger hill, headed by several officers, who darted forwards 
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without any particular orders, rushed to the attack, and drove 
the Arabs from the post at the point of the bayonet, recovering 
our own gun as well as capturing the two others brought up 
the enemy. Amongst the rest^ Captain Lloyd of the resident’s 
escort distinguished himself on this occasion, as did Lieutenant 
Grant, the adjutant of the twenty-fourth, who, though twice 
wounded, was amongst the foremost of the party, and received 
a third and mortal wound in the assault. The tide of success 
had now' turned, and Appa Saheb’s troops gave way on every 
side. The Arabs, however, still remained in force about their 
bazar to the north-east of our {msition, until a brilliant charge 
was made upon them by ('.omet Smith with a troop of the 
cavalry, which succeeded in dispersing them, and in capturing 
two more guns. Our troops now moved down from the hills, 
and drove the enemy from all the surrounding houses and 
villages, securing all the guns not previously carried off*. 

Thus, about noon of the 27th, terminated the most trying 
contest that our native army had ever lK?(‘n engaged in. Its 
i’atigues and anxieties continued without intermission for 
eighteen hours. Under I’rovidenc^, the success of this action 
must be chiefly attributed to the botton\ of the troops, and to 
the cool decision in the hour of danger w hich particularly marked 
the conduct of the officers engaged. The former quality is 
entirely distinct from any strength of limb or of muscular power 
requisite to the long endurance of fatigue. It is purely a virtue 
of the mind, and consists in a buoyant disposition, that never 
will abandon itself to despair. The natives of India arc of 
themselves rather prone to throw' up the game as lost upon the 
shghtest reverse ; and the history of its wars, particularly that 
of the battles of Aurung-Zeeb, affi)rds abundant instances of the 
ruin of a good cause, by yielding to this habitual despondency. 
If the character of the native sej>oy is so different in our service, 
it is l)ecause he acts rather upon his officer’s Judgment t.bfin his 
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own ; and so long as he observes him coolly giving his orders, 
sees hope in implicit obedience, and never will despair while 
this ground of confidence remains. The conduct of the British 
officers engaged at l*^agpoor afibrded a triumphant display 
of that collected judgment under extreme peril, which, to 
the glory of the nation, is its peculiar chmactcristic. The 
weU-timed charge of Captain Fitzgerald stands conspicuous 
amongst the many brilliant exploits achieved in the campaign. 
It was generally allowed to have given the turn to the tide of 
success on this day ; and, consequently, to have mainly contri- 
buted to the salvation of our interests within the Nagpoor 
dominions ; to say nothing of the efi^ect on public opinion, that 
would have been felt throughout India, even to Nip5l, had 
Appa Saheb succeeded in cutting off this brigade. 

The number of the combatants on either side was immensely 
disproportionate. Altogether, on our side, there were not more 
than from tliirteen to fourteen hundred fighting men, including 
the <*-avalry and artillery : whereas the Bhoosla Jlaja had up- 
wards of 10,000 infantry on the field, and at least an equal 
number of horse. His chief reliance, however, was placed in a 
body of Ijctween 3 and 4000 Arabs, who behaved witli great 
bravery on this, and, indeed, on all subsequent occasions. Our 
loss in killed and wounded amounted by the returns to 333, 
being about one-fburth of those engaged, a most unusual pro- 
portion for the victorious party. Amongst these were four 
officers * killed and seven severely wounded, besides Mr. Sotheby 
above mentioned. The loss on the liaja’s side was never pre- 
cisely ascertained; but it must have been very severe. His 


* Captain Sadler and Lieutenant Grant of the IS^th Madras native infantry. 
Lieutenant Clarke of the 20th, and Doctor Neven, assistant surgeon, killed. 
Captains Charlesworth, Lloyd, and Pew, wounded severely; also Lieutenants 
Thullier and Bayley, with Cornets Smith and Heaiisay of the cavalry, and several 
otliers slightly. 
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aimy was so disheartened after the action, that it could not be 
persuaded to renew the attack, notwithstanding that a Sepoy of 
the escort, who deserted immediately after, represented in strong^ 
colours the exhausted condition of our troops, and their want of 
ammunition for many more rounds, in order to excite them to a 
second trial. 

The result of this action proved the wisdom of the reso- 
lution of the commanding officer at Poona to advance and meet 
the enemy, in preference to abiding his attack. At NAgpoor, 
indeed, there was no choice ; but the much greater hazard of 
the contest there proves the su])crior advantage of numbers 
when acting on the offensive, with the same odds of skill and 
discipline. 

It lijis been thought necessary to be thus i)articular in the 
account of these two affairs, because they formed two of the 
most glorious triumphs of the war, and because the effect, pro- 
duced by their issue, gave the Mahrattas a distrust of them- 
selves, highly favourable to the early accoinjjlishmcnt of J.ord 
Hastings’s views. Jloth the Pesliwa and the Phoosla evidently 
reckoned with certainty on their ability to overwhelm the small 
forcre stationed at their respective ea])itals, and were astonished 
to find their utmost means baffled by mere detachments. In 
proportion as their estimate of their own strength had before 
been sanguine, they now gave way to despondency ; and though 
Uajee Rjio was sensible, that he had too long practised the arts 
of duplicity, to be admitted to a reconciliation on any terms, that 
would leave him in the exercise of dominion, he never afterw’ards 
attempted any enterprise that show^ed the smallest confidence 
in his means, nor ever rose above the character* of a heartless 
and dt?sj)erate fugitive. Appa Saheb had yet somethi))g to 
hope from the known clemency and moderation of the English. 
As soon, therefore, as he despaired of the cause he had espoused, 
he resolved to establi.sh a claim to forgiveness by the proinpti- 
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tude of his submission. Immediately after the action of the 
26th and 27th, he sent vakeels to express his sorrow, and to dis- 
avow having himself authorised the attack. The Baees, or 
women of the Baja's family, also interceded for him ; but Mr. 
Jenkins refused to treat at all, while his army continued in 
force. 


Bajcc llao and Appa Saheb have been accused of treadiery, as 
well as of a breach of hospitality and of the laws of nations, in thus 
attacking the residents, who, in their capacity of ambassadors* 
might be deemed entitled to a sacred inviolability. There is, 
however, this palliative to be found for their conduct ; that the 
residents had each of them an army under his direction, ex- 
pressly designed for bis support against th(‘ intrigues or violence 
of the <rourt at which he resided. Thus armed, they of course 
lost much of the sacred character of heralds. If justice required, as 
doubtless it did, that they should at least ImA’^e had the option of 
retiring unmolested, tliis option, or something equivalent , to it, 
was afforded to Mr. Eljjhinstone ; and if it was not tendered to 
Mr. Jenkins, it uas merely because, when the matter was dis- 
cussed in the Baja’s council, it was decidt^d to be useless to make 
an offer, which the attitude he had already assumed showed 
that the resident had no thought of accepting. AVith respect 
to the treachery of secret previous preparation, if we allow' to 
a native power the abstract right of shaking off our alliance 
under any circumstances, we must concede to him this further 
step, as indispensable to its exercise. For, as it is an article of 
all our subsidiaiy alliances, that a military force shall be stationed 
at the capital, it is to be presumed, that ojx'ii j>reparations for 
war woidd always be anticipated, and the design frusti’ated by 
the immediate employment of the force against the person of the 
prince. AVlua\‘lbre, if there was any treachery in the conduct 
of these Mahratta cliiefs, it was not so much in the manner, as in 


tile act itself of their defection ; for it is in the essence of our 
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contracts of alliance, that, although accepted by the native 
power for the sake probably of some present advantage, or to 
get rid of some temporary evil of yet harder endurance, the 
lienefit on our side is intended to be permanent ; for which' 
purpose, we stipulate for the perpetual continuance of the en- 
gagement, and the native power binds itself to this stipulation. 
'I'hus, it is as much an a<rt of treachery in our ally to attempt tg 
balk us of our advantage, by shaking us off after having got for 
himself the benefit stipulated for and contemplated, as it would 
l>e on our part to leave him to be in the first instance over- 
whelmed, after having engaged to assist him out of his dif- 
ficulties. In this view, the defection of both these princes was 
decidedly treacherous, inasmuch as both, with a full knowledge 
of the terms on which alone our aid would l>o granted, bound 
themselves personally and voluntarily to adhere to them in per- 
petuity, and neith<;r had any plea whatever of any default in 
executing the stipulations on our part, to urge in justification 
of his breach in the performance of his own i>art of the 
engagement. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

NAGPOOR— HINDOOSTAK 

18179 DECEMBER. 

Reinforcements to N^gpoor— Colonel Gahan— Major Pitman — Brigadier-Generid 
Doveton — Brigadier-General Ilardyman — ^Terms proposed to the Raja — He 
temporizes — and surrenders — His camp attacked — and carried — Fort of Nag- 
poor occupied by Arabs — besieged and assaulted without success— Arabs 
capitulate — Reasons for the Raja*s reinstation — terms— dissent of Governor- 
General — retracted — British acquisitions — Reflections— Hindoostan—Pinda- 
rees — Suspicious conduct of regular powers — effect on Lord Hastings’ plans — 
Cholera morbus — ^its virulence — and symptoms — Centre division arrives at Erich 
— moves back to the Sindh — movements in pursuit of Pindarees — affair at 
Bichectal — ^wife of Kureem captured — ^Escape through Huraotee— distress — 
Exploit of a Havildar — Consequent military dispositions. 

Tiik Bhoosla llaja's defection and attack on the British 
Kesidency did not remain long unpunished. Troops poured 
into Nrig{>oor from every quarter: some in consequence of the 
provisional requisition of the Besident, others under orders from 
Sir Thomas Hislop or the Marquess of Hastings liimself. The 
first reinforcement that arrived was that under Bieutenant- 
Coloncl Gahan, which had on the first alarm been ordered do\m 
from the valley of the Nerbudda. It consisted of a strong 
battalion of Bengal infantry, lst-22d, the remaining three troops 
of the 6th Bengal cavalry and two gallopers. Tliis detachment 
arrived on the 29th, and gave entire confidence to the troops in 
position on the Seetabuldee hills, which till then had 'been 
under very considerable apprehension of a second attack, and 
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of the ultimate failure of their stores wd ammunition. Mr. 
Jenkins had on the preceding day agreed to a suspensdon of 
arms, at the Baja’s request, in order to allow time for this rein- 
forcement to join without molestation ; holding out, however, 
to Appa Saheb, the necessity of disbanding or separating himself 
from his army, as an indispensable preliminary to a restoration 
of peace on any terms. 

Major Pitman, who brought up the second reinforcement, 
M'as at Omraotee on the frontier of Berar, when he received 
a hasty note despatched by Mr. Jenkins on the night of the 
£5th, while the issue of the attack was yet doubtful. He 
immediately forwarded the note to Brigadier-General Doveton, 
who was then at Jafeerabad, and set off' himself with two 
battalions and a few of the Nizam’s reformed cavalry, hastening 
his march in the hope of arriving at the scene of danger in time 
to aflTord relief. He reached NAgpoor on the 5th of December. 
Brigadier-General Doveton followed with the whole second 
division of the army of the Dukhun, and entered tliat city with 
the light troops in advance on the 12th of December. The 
rest of the division came up two days afterwards. On his 
arrival, he rightly judged the re-establishment of affairs at 
NAgpoor to be an object of paramount importance, in comparison 
with the occupation or probably the reduction of Ascergurh, 
which, was one of the duties originally assigned to him in the 
general plan of operations. Indeed, it was of the utmost con- 
sequence, that the Bhoosla should be crushed as early as possible, 
in order that other potentates might be deterred by the rapid 
and exemplary punishment of his defection, from following in 
the same career. 

In addition to the formidable force thus collected at NAgpoor, 
the Marquess of Hastings, immediately on hearing of the attack 
made upon the brigade there stationed, ordered down Brigadier- 
General Hardyman with the corps of observation under his 
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^MnmaMiA iifBewi. • Thii offioar, hot reedvihg the'Mdafhntil 
'tiw-0(li'of DcN^ber, did not reach the neighbotnfhoOd oi^ 
0tepy tiling^ had been already adjusted by General DovetoiK 
Hk force ynts, however, of use in reducing Jabulpoor> where 
it^galkuitly routed a considerable body oi trdops opposed to it 
m the field, and in occupying the Bhoosla territory to the north 
and in the valley of the Nerbudda ; and its fiirther advance was 
oountermanded, to allow of its being so empl(^ed. In the mean 
time, Brigadier-General Doveton, having allowed his tro<^ a 
day to recover from the fiitigue of their long and harassing 
marches, had proceeded to enforce upon Appa Saheb the accept* 
once of such terms, as should break his military power, and 
reduce him for the future to a state of entire dependence on 
the British Government. 

On the morning of the 15th of December, Mr. Jenkins 
offered to the Baja the following terms of submission, as the 
only means of saving his army from attack, and himself from 
absolute ruin. The Baja to acknowledge, that by his defection he 
had placed his territories at the mercy of the British Gk>vernment, 
which was consequently absolved from all ties towards himself 
and free to dispose of them at pleasure ; to give up all his 
artillery, leaving it to the discretion of the British authorities 
to restore such as they might think proper; to disband the 
Arabs and other mercenaiy troops, who were to march off in 
the directions assigned, leaving the city and fort of N%poor to 
our occupation. Appa Saheb himself was required to come in 
and reside at the British Besidency, a§ a hostage for the per- 
formance of these conditions, and four o’clock of the next morning 
was fixed as the limit of time for his acceptance of the conditions ; 

which hour if he did not submit, it was declared, that he 
would be attacked without further ceremony. He was however 
^ven to understand, that, upon accepting the above terms, the 
formmr relations would be restored, and no greater sacrifice^ 

M M 
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required, than « territorial eeBsion sufl&oieiit to mect^ihi c^arget 
of the subsidiary force, and due provisioB for our futuae exeaecmt 
of so much internal control, as might be necessary to secure qa 
against a repetition of sinnlar conduct on tlie part of the Saja. 

Nerayun Pundit, who^ since the breaiking out of hostilities 
had been the constant mediator between Appa Saheb and the 
British Bepresentative, came several times in the course of the 
15th to temporize, and to solicit a longer respite. But Mr. 
Jenkins insisted on the acceptance of the terms by the next 
morning at the latest, though he extended the period to sevmi 
o’dbek. In the evening of the 15tli, (General Doveton beat 
to arms and approached the Seetabuldee position, where he 
bivouacked for the night. At six o'clock in the morning, 
Nerayun came again to say, that the Arabs and other troops 
would not allow his master to come in, and that a longer time 
would be indispensable to settle with them, apd to withdraw 
them from the artillery which was demanded to be given up. 
The acceptance of the conditions was promised, but a resjMte of 
two or three days was solicited. The period allowed for Appa 
Saheb to come in was now extended tiU nine A. M. ; with the 
rmdorstanding, tliat, by submission in this particular, he might 
obtain a farther extension for the execution of the other terms 
prescribed. When the time expired, nothing had been done. 
Brigadier-General Doveton accordingly advanced his army in 
order of battle*, to a position close upon the Baja’s camp on the 
south of the city, from which he had previously determined to 
make the attack. Ap])a Saheb now gave way entirely to his 
jiersonal fears, and, mounting his horse, rode off with his ministers, 
Nagoopunt and Bamchundur WAgh, and a few other attendants, 
straight to the Bcsidency, where he delivered himself up to -Mr. 
Jenkins. Notice was immediately sent to Brigadier-General 


* Vide Plan at the head of the preceding chapter. 
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JDoiwfeoi^ svfao halted •upon receiving the infogmBtknk The 
time Sm the surrender of the artillery and disbanding the anny 
.VB» then brow^at into diacusaon; the Beadent insisting on 
ihe instant execution of the former point, in order to prevemt 
anlr clandestine removal of the gnns, while the Baja pressed for 
a> iiirther delay. It was arranged, that the artillery shonld be 
abandoned and the troops withdrawn to a distance by twelve 
o’clock of the same day ; and Bamchundur W^gh was sent to ex- 
pedite the requisite arrangements for the purpose. He returned 
a little before twelve, reporting every thing to be in readiness ; 
whereupon a couple of hurkaras were sent to the Brigadier- 
General, in order that he might detach a party to take possession 
of the guns said to be so abandoned. On questioning them 
more closely, General Doveton suspected that some deception 
was intended ; and accordingly, instead of sending a party, he 
resolved to advance his whole line. He did so by open column 
of companies from the right of battalions. The guides led him 
to the arsenal south of the city, where thirty-six guns were 
found and taken possession of without resistance; a Lascar, 
however, was on the point of applying the match to one of them, 
when his arms were seized. The Ch^neral, leaving Colonel Scott 
with a brigade from his left in possession of these guns, continued 
his advance towards the Sukur-Duree gardens, where he knew 
there were other batteries. The moment that the troops 
debouched from beliind some trees separating the Sukur-Diuree 
from Ndgpoor, a heavy fire was opened upon their front and 
right flank: no time was therefore lost in forming them into 
line for the attack. The cavalry and horse artillery on the 
extreme right, under Colonel Gahan, made a detour round the 
Sukur-Duree garden, and, after carrying a Imttery that opposed 
them in that quarter, came in flank of the main position of the 
enemy ; while Colonel McLeod's division advanced to the attack 
in front under a heavy cannonade. The enemy was formed 
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HI a retiring angle; and after Colonel -McLeod had cazraed the 
right of his position^' where his strength of mfantry was thh 
greatest, the guns on his left still kept playing on our resows^ 
under cover chiefly of his cavalry. Colonel Gahan charged and 
drove them off, continuing the pursuit to some distance ; hut 
the guns were not silenced, until stormed shortly afterwards by 
a party from the reserve. By half-past' one, seventy-flve guns, 
mortars, and howitzers of different cahbre and descriptions wete 
in our hands. The enemy’s camp was also taken, with forty 
elephants, belonging for the most part to the Raja, and all his 
camp equipage. The troops had on this occasion to advance 
upwards of 1000 yards in face of a powerful artillery; con- 
sequently the acquisition was not made without loss. Of the 
Europeans 39, and of the natives 102 were killed or wounded ; 
but fortunately no officer was amongst the number. 

Mun-Bhut and Gunput Bao were the Sirdars who instigated 
this resistance. Treachery on the part of the Raja was not 
suspected ; though it is not improbable that Ramchundur W&gh 
may have connived at the subtraction of many of the guns, 
under the notion, that Brigadier-General Doveton would have 
l)cen satisfied with the capture of those left at the arsenal. 
Such a trick is so perfectly consistent with the half-measure 
policy pursued throughout by Appa Saheb, as to leave it by no 
means clear, that he did not participate in the guilt of the blood 
unnecessarily shed on this occasion. But the point was never 
made the subject of a special investigation. 

Mun-Bhut Rao, with the Arab infantry, fled into the city, 
and occupied the fort, a place of considerable strength, within 
which were the Raja’s palaces and other strong buildings. Two 
days were spent in endeavouring tp persuade them to evacuate 
it and retire, on which terms they were promised a safe conduct 
to the NAgpoor frontier. Their arrears were also paid up in 
the course of this negotiation ; yet in the end they refused to 
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'Cwttcuate.? > The saege ' of the> fort was aocxndin^y' eoman^^ced. 
By the SOth, a howitzer battery Was erected at the foot of the 
latger of die Seetabuldee hilLs) and, on the 21st, the mound oi 
a: tank that lay between it and the fort, not 250 yards from the 
western (Jooma) gate, was seized, for the purpose of being con^ 
werted into a breaching battery. All the captured guns that 
Were thought to be of sufficient calibre were brought into this 
position ; and though it was soon found, that their fire had little 
effect in comjiarison with our own eighteen-pounders, yet on 
the 23d of December, the gate was considered to be sufficiently 
injured, to make an assault practicable. Accordingly, a storm 
was attempted on the morning of the 24th ; and four companies 
of the Bengal battalion, lst-22d, headed by a company of the 
Boyal Scots, and accompanied by the sappers and miners, ad- 
vanced to the Jooma gate, in the hope of establishing them> 
selves there, if not of carrying the place. At the same time. 
Colonel Scott led an attack on the Toolsee-bagh, a garden on 
the south of the city, and between it and the river Nag, while 
Major Pitman advanced to co-operate with a detachment of the 
Nizam’s infantry. The breached gate was found to be so com- 
manded from inner walls, as to have all the effect of a second 
intrenchment ; and the storming party, after losing many men 
in attempting to penetrate or establish themselves, was in the 
end obliged to retire. On this failure, Colonel Scott and Major 
Pitman were also recalled. Our loss was 90 killed, and 179 
wounded. Lieutenant Bell, of the Boyal Scots, was amongst 
the former, and Lieutenants Cameron and Cowell in the number 
of the latter. 

Brigadier-Gkineral Doveton now saw, that the place could not 
be taken without a more sufficient battering train. He there- 
fore resolved to wait the arrival of that attached to his own 
force from Akola, before he ventured to renew his operations. 
The Arabs, however, feeling that they had already done enough 
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tbeir hoiK^r^ a]^,^ha1n^beiiaig eQtir^ vdthoiit btop(B-of «ii||[. 
port) their ultimate reduction xyas alQiost inevitab^ rea(djved4o 
make the best advantage of their successful resistance, by offerii^ 
tp evacuate on terms. They accordingly proposed to march out 
with their families, baggage, private property, and arms. The 
proposition was immediately accepted, as time was a principal 
consideration with us : and the garrison evacuated the fort on 
^e 30th of December, and was escorted beyond the Nagpoor 
frontier by a detachment formed for the purpose. Mun-Bhut 
surrendered himself to the Besident on the same day. 

The military operations against the Bhoosla state were thus 
happily brought to a final conclusion, within little more than a 
month from the commencement of hostilities by the Baja. No> 
thing now remained, but to make such a settlement of the Ndg> 
poor Government, and of the relations of the state with the Bri- 
tish, as should give us complete security for the future, and some 
indemnification also for the past. There were many important 
considerations involved in the choice of the course to be now 
adopted, which rendered it desirable that the views of the Go- 
vernor-General should first be ascertained. But the communicar 
tion had hitherto been so completely cut ofij that no instruction 
as to the treatment of Appa Saheb, in the event of his submission, 
had yet been received. The Baja stiU continued at the Be- 
sidency ; and, as he was impatient to return to the palace, upon 
which the British flag was now flying, there seemed to be no 
ground for his further detention. The case, therefore, appeared 
to require the Besident to act upon his own responsibility, and 
come to some agreement, or at least lay the foundation for a 
final settlement without further delay. Mr. Jenkins had seen 
no cause to be dissatisfied with the conduct of the Baja since he 
had voluntarily surrendered liiinself; on the contrary, he re- 
garded the circumstance of the abandonment of so many guns at 
the arsenal, as well as the subsequent payment of the arrears due 
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himself both sincerely and seduloudy to execute the toh»^ 
dkidhs ddnanded of him ; so that, although he had not oonfe in 
within the prescribed time in the first instance, nor surrenderdi 
dte whole of the guns, nor quietly disbanded the troops, nor 
^en up the city and fort, agreeably to the letter of the stipu^ 
larions, still, as his personal surrender had been received when he 
did' come in, and as the failure of perfonnance in other respects 
arose from causes apparently beyond his control, the Besident 
did not consider his claim to be reinstated, with the limitations 
and sacrifices he had been led to expect on bis submission, to be 
at all weakened by subsequent events. Yet, while he felt the 
necessity of permitting the fallen prince to resume his station, 
he was ho less sensible of the impossibility of placing further 
confidence in one, who had proved himself to be so inveterately 
addicted to intrigue, and so complete a Mahratta at heart. His 
military powerhad fortunately been annihilated ; but the resources 
of the NAgpoor territory, if left to Appa Saheb’s uncontrolled 
disposal, presented means of further mischief, which there could 
lie little doubt he would avail himself* of, unless checked with a 
strong liand. In preparing the definitive treaty for the Baja’s 
acceptance, Mr. Jenkins, therefore, resolved to assume and act 
upon the principle, of reducing the head of the Bhoosla state to 
the condition of a mere pageant, and giving the British Govern- 
ment a control over every branch of internal, as well as of external 
administration, to the extent of imposing a ministry of its own 
selection, though composed of native subjects of the Baja. The 
forts of the country were, according to this plan, to be open 
to the discretionary introduction of British garrisons ; and, for 
securing the subordination of the capital, the Seetabuldee hills 
were to be fortified. In fact, we were to have complete military 
occupation of the whole country ; and, after his recent expe- 
rience of the character of the ruling prince, the Besident could 
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Qipt consider any less security as rither solid or permanent. Ja 
addition to the powers of general control, territm^ equid to the 
^uU charge of the subsidiary force (about 24 lack rupees) was to 
ceded in perpetuity, in lieu of the present annual payment of 
7k lack, which only provided for the extraordinary field chargee 
of the troops. The districts proposed to be demanded were^ 
those held by the Raja, north of the Nerbudda, including Sir- 
Gooja, Jushpoor, Sbhagpoor, and Sumbhulpoor to the east ; all 
riie valley to the south of the river, and as far as Chupara, 
between Jubulpoor and Nagpoor; together with Mooltaya, 
Bytool, Gawilgurh, and all the Raja’s remaining possessions in 
Berar. 

Mr. Jenkins had drawn up a treaty on the above basis, and 
was on the point of submitting it to the Raja’s acceptance, pre- 
paratory to his reinstallation ; when, on the 2d of January, he 
received the instructions issued by the Marquess of Hastings, 
on first hearing of the defection of the Bhoosla prince. These 
instructions peremptorily forbad any personal reconciliation 
whatever, directing the young grandson of Ragoojee, by the 
daughter married to Gooja Appa, to be placed on the Guddee^ 
and affiiirs to be confided to the conduct of a regency of our 
owm selection. The deposition of Appa Saheb was considered 
to be indispensable, both as a punisliment for his defection at 
so critical a period, and from a conviction, that he could no 
longer be trusted even with the semblance of authority. The 
powerful motives, that had swayed the mind of Mr. Jenkins, 
were wholly unknown to his Lordship at tliis time: conse- 
quently, when indistinct accounts of the recent occurrences at 
Nagpoor, subsequent to the arrival of General Doveton at that 
city, were received by his Lordship from different quarters, 
before the official reports of the negotiations came to hand, the 
veto against the reinstallation of Appa Saheb was twice repeated, 
under the supposition of his reiterated default in the perform- 
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aacc of his engi^ements ; unless the British Govemmrat should 
have been already too far committed to retract with honour. 

In consequence of the receipt of these instructions, Mr. 
Jenkins delayed to submit to the Raja his own draft of the 
definitive treaty, substituting a provisional engagement, which 
stipulated, that he should retain the guddee until the pleasure 
of the Governor-General should be known ; but with a provi^ 
for an eventual settlement on the basis above set forth, in case 
the Marquess of Hastings should confirm his restoration. The 
Resident confidently expected this confirmation, as soon as all 
the circumstances should have been made known ; and in this 
he judged rightly. For the Governor-CJcneral, on receiving the 
ample details contained in the official despatches, which, how- 
ever, were a long time on the road, becanse sensible of the ne- 
cessity of replacing Appa Saheb, not so much with a view to 
the immediate and advantageous settlement of affairs in tliat 
quarter, as from respect to the moral obligtition to do so, under 
the circumstances of his surrender. As a matter of policy, it 
may be right to mention, that the Races along with the infant 
grandson of Ragoojee, who was nine or ten years old, and had 
already the title of Rala-Salieb, had, with Gooja Appa his father, 
been sent off against their will to ('handa, before General Dove- 
ton's arrival. This could not have been |>rcvented at the time ; 
neither would it have been possible to have secured the person 
of the reigning piince, in the event of the jnost complete success 
of our arms, after all the reinforcements had come up. To have 
proclaimed the boy would, therefore, have only had the effect of 
occasioning his instant death*; after which wc should have had 
a long and harassing war to urage against the actual sovereign, 
unaided by any party in the state, or any head round which the 
malcontents might rally. 

Convinced by the representation of these difficulties. Lord 
Hastings in the end approved of the propositions submitted by 
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Mt. Jenkins, and dnected the treaty to be concluded oh the 
basis above described, which was done in the ensuing month 
of February. However, when the specific cessions demanded 
came to be discussed, along with the other provisions fbr 
the control of the Baja’s internal administration, Appa Saheb 
pressed, with apparent earnestness, that the whole country 
^ould be taken under British rule, with a reservation of one- 
fi>iu‘th of the revenues for his personal expenses, under a 
guarantee that this proportion should not fall short of fifteen 
lack rupees. For such an income, he offered to forswear his 
independence and abandon the cares of government altogether? 
and to range himself in the same class with the Nuwabs of the 
Carnatic and of Bengal. But the offer being saddled with other 
expensive provisions for creditors and relations of the Baja, and 
the possession of the country by the British Government being 
on other grounds not desirable, it wa.s not thought fit to entertain 
it. By the arrangement actually concluded, we obtained the 
cession of tcrritoiy that stood in the Bhoosla accounts as yield- 
ing a net revenue of 2,247,200 rupees, after deducting aliena- 
tions and demands of all kinds. The ceded country was fertile, 
and, with tlie exception of the jungul tract south of Bebar, well 
watered by the Nerbudda and its tributary streams. Through 
the exertions of the troops commanded by General Hardyman, 
who defeated the Sooba of Jubulpoor *' in a brilliant Jiffair on 
the 19th of December, and of the reserve brigade of the sub- 
sidiary force under Lieutenant-Colonel M'Morine, which was 
equally successful against Sudoo-Baba of Sirinugurh on the 
15th of January, the whole had been brought under subjection 
before the end of the latter month, except the forts of Choura- 
gurh and Mundela ; and the considerable resources they afforded 
were made available to the operations of the current season. 


* Vide plan at the head of this chapter. 
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It is impossible to dose the account of this portion of the 
transactions at N^^x>or, 'without remaridng on the extreme 
weakness and irresolution betrayed throughout by Appa Saheh. 
He might perhaps be excused for not concerting the time of his 
defection with the Peshwa, so that both attacks should have beea 
made the same day ; for the character of Bajee Bao warranted 
the precaution of waiting to see him actually committed, before 
his ally should stir a step. But, after the resolution to join the 
confederacy was once formed, and after collecting an overwhelm- 
ing force, which he assured himself must overpower the brigade 
at Ndgpoor, his long hesitation before the attack was authorised, 
his disavowal of it after the failure, and his paltry attempt to 
throw on Mun-Bhut the whole responsibility, in the hope thus 
to escape himself, were acts of the most decided pusillanimity. 
He never seems to have known his«wn mind from first to last, 
but betrayed the greatest weakness and want of judgment, in 
so soon abandoning the cause he had espoused, before it was 
by any means desperate ; and particularly in not renewing the 
attack after the first repulse, when he knew our troops must be 
exhausted, instead of remaining idle at N^gpoor, till the arrival 
of General Doveton with an overpowering force, •without mak ing 
any Effort whatever to obstruct his march, or to cut off either 
of the detachments which preceded him. He must have felt, 
and indeed was explicitly told, that he could be admitted to no 
reconciliation that would leave him political independence or 
the reality of power : but sovereignty on any terms, though but 
a mere shadow, was too dearly prized in possession, to allow him 
fairly to commit it to the hazardous chance of a protracted 
struggle for the substance. No country was ever better adapted 
to desultory warfare than the Bhoosla territory ; the whole is a 
continued tract of mountains, ravines, and jiuiguls, fonnii^ 
altogether as difficult a theatre of war as any in existence. Sub- 
sequent experience has proved the facility, with which, had he 
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retired with his army unbroken, he might have prolonged the 
contest indefinitely, and, by giving occupation to a large pro^ 
portion of our military force, have prevented that concentration 
of means for the destruction of his confederate, the Ft^shwa, which 
was afterwards so successfully directed to that object. -However, 
there can be no doubt, that both must have fallen in the end ; 
but a great difference might have been made in the time, the 
charge, and the trouble, it would have cost us to effect our 
pur[)ose. It was the peculiar merit of Lord Hiistings' plan of 
operations, to have placed such means at command, as should 
make the cause of the Mahrattas desperate under any com- 
bination of circumstances ; and the further we trace the detail 
of events in their order of occuiTence, the more reason shall we 
find to admire the forecast, which so disposed those means, 
that not one adverse circumstance or occasion of danger arose, 
without its remedy aiifl corrective being found ready at hand. 
This will bo particularly observable as we proceed with the 
narrative of the transactions, on the side of Hindoostan, to which 
quarter it is time again to turn our attention. 

'fhe march of the three divisions of Malcolm, Adams, and 
Marshall to Tullain, Bairsea, and Basouda, and the advance of 
the last named to Seronj, had completely driven the PindRroes 
out of their haunts in Malwa by the end of November. As 
above related, the darrna of Kiireem and AV'usil Mahommed 
retreated northward by Nya-Serace on the main road to (iwalior ; 
while Cheetoo moved off in a w esterly direction, as well to avail 
himself of the support he expected from the army of ITolkar, 
which was already assembled in force, as to fall back on the 
position of Juswunt llao Bhao, one of Sindheea's commanders, 
from whom he had obtained assurances of protection and of a 
refuge for his family in the strong fort of * Kumulner. 


* Vide plate at die head of Chapter XV, 
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Hie disposition of Holkar’s military b^an at this time to 
assume a decidedly hostile character. The march of the main 
body of the Pindarees towards Gwalior, and the uniform conduct 
of Sindheea’s captains, as well as the reluctance of the chirf 
himself to execute the conditions of the treaty of concert he 
had lately signed und^r compulsion, seemed to indicate a similar 
bias in that durbar. It was also doubtful, whether Ameer 
Khan would ratify the engagements of his agent at Dehlee. 
Connecting all these appearances, therefore, with the open resort 
of the Peshwa and of the Phoosla to arms, there was certainly 
ground to apprehend the worst from the aspect of affairs at the 
close of the month of November. The Goorkhas of Nipal too 
were collecting their forces, and known to be in close communi- 
cation with the powers of Hindoostau; so that the slightest 
reverse, in the temper of men's minds .at the time, w’ould soon 
have been magnified into a disaster, capable of involving the 
whole of India in one general combustion. The success at N^g- 
poor, hoMTver, confounded all their calculations, and operated 
powerfully to destroy the vain illusions of the ill disposed. 
Ameer Klian ratified the treaty of his agent on the first receipt 
of the intelligence; communicating to Sir David Ochtcrlony 
the Circumstances of the battle, and using many expressions of 
wonder and admiration at the conduct of the troops engaged, 
with whose numbers he was perfectly acquainted. Put the 
spirit which had been excited was not every where so soon 
allayed; and in llindoostan, as well as in the Dukhun, there 
were moments, when the firmness and decision of those entrusted 
with the chief direction of afiiiirs were distinctly called forth 
into action. The sudden development of the extent of com- 
bination, which had been organizing against us, might have 
induced many to contract their views, in proportion to the 
increasing cloud of difficulties ; but had a contrary effect upon 
the mind of the Govemor-GcneraL To his eye, these crude 
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attempts to thwart his plans presented but the means of establish^ 
iag the settlement he designed for India upon a broader and 
more solid foundation : so just and so unbounded was his reliance 
on the machinery he had pr^ared for the accomplishment of 
his purpose. 

Unlooked for circumstances, however, combined to put his 
Lordship’s fortitude to the test. Having by his advance to the 
Sindh enforced upon Sindheca the acccptonce of the treaty of 
concert, he was in the middle of November moving leisurely 
with the centre division to take up such a position, as might be 
calculated to connect the object of keeping that chief in awe, 
with the interception of the Pindarees, should they attempt to 
penetrate by the norlh or east; when his army was afflicted 
with a pestilence as violent and destructive, as any recorded in 
the pages of history. The malady, from some similarity in its 
principal features to tliat previously known by medical men 
under the title of the cholera morbuH, has usually been designated 
by this appellation. It was, however, decidedly epidemic, and, 
like all similar visitations of nature, its source is matter of pure 
conjecture, though its progress has been distinctly traced. It 
was first observed in the Delta of the Ganges about the middle 
of the rainy season of 1817 ; and, from the early part Of Septeihber, 
its ravages were felt at Calcutta, where for a long time it 
destroyed upwards of 200 persons daily. Spreading thence up 
the course of the Ganges and its tributary waters, it reached 
the camp of Brigadier-General Hardyinan about the beginning 
of October ; but as it was pitched in a healthy country, and his 
force consisted of but one European and one native battalion 
with a regiment of cavalry, its destructive effects, though serious, 
were not particularly marked, in comparison with what had 
previously been felt in its progress thither. Continuing west- 
ward, however, it fell with extraordinary violence upon the 
army commanded by Lord Hastings in person, which it over* 
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took on the c<nnmeno^ent of its march eastward firom the 
Sindh on the 14th of November. The year was one of scarcity, 
and gram had been collected for the troops and camp foUowers 
with extreme difficulty, and of course of very inferior quality. 
That part of Bundclkhund, where the division was encamp^ 
when the disease first showed itself was, moreover, low and 
notoriously unhealthy ; besides wliich, except when obtained 
from running streams, the water was generally indifferent. The 
time of the year too was precisely tliat, at which the heat of the 
day is most strongly contrasted with the cold of the night. 
All these circumstances, superadded to the crowded state of the 
camp of so large an army, gave to the epidemic, when it did 
break out, a degree of violence much exceeding what it had 
manifested in other parts of the country. For about ten days, 
that it raged with particular fury, the whole camp was a 
hospital*, and the deaths in tliis short period amounted, ac- 
corduig to the nearest estimate that could be made, to a tenth 
of the whole number collected, Europeans and natives. Fighting 
men and camp followers were alike affected; but the latter, 
being generally worse clothed and fed, suffered in a greater 
proportion. Of the Europeans there were fewer cases of seizure ; 
but those w'liicli occurred were seldom otherwise tlian fatal, 
and usually so within a few hours. The camp continued for 
some days to move eastward, in the hope of finding a better 
dimatc, as soon as it should reach the lietwa ; but each day of 
march many dead and dying were abandoned on the route, and 
many more fell down on the road, for whom it was imppssible 
to furnish the means of transport, though the utmost possilAe 

* The narrator himself lost seven men and a moonshee in about four days, 
besides twelve others who were sick and unserviceable for a month, out of an 
establishment of fifty-three; and others of tlic staff were equal sufierers. The 
fighting men filled tlic whole of the hospitals in the first two days; and for Bervants 
and followers every man’s tent was his only receptacle, and himself the only doctor. 
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{n<ovision had been made by the previous distribution of carts 
and elephants for the accommodation of the sick. Sudi indeed 
was the general distress, that, so long as the epidemic raged, 
even the healthy were broken in spirit, and incapable of labour 
or fatigue; while the bazars and public establishments were 
deserted, and the whole efficiency of this fine army was, for the 
time, apparehtly destroyed. 

The symptoms of the disease may be described in few words. 
Its approach was incbcated by a giddiness that came on sud« 
denly and without warning, attended with an immediate and 
total prostration of strength ; insomuch, that men fell from 
their horses in the line of march, and were unable afterwards to 
rise from the ground, though pei-fectly well when they had 
started in the morning. A nausea succccdctl, with purging 
and vomiting, so violent as to defy the power of medicine. 
Laudanum was generally given at this stage in large quantities ; 
but the stomach would retain nothing, throwing up a peculiar 
green or whitish fluid. After this, the patient w'as seized with 
cram])s and coldness from the extremities upwards, even to the 
parts about the heart. In the midst of his agonies, he felt a 
burning thirst, and allied incessantly for cold water, but vomited 
it the instant it was given. This lasted from 24 to 48 hours, 
and the person affected either died under its severity, or was 
left in a state of such extreme debility, that the utmost pow’er 
of medicine availed nothing. The cure was very rare when 
these spasmodic affections came on with any degree of violence. 
It w’asi observed of this malady, that neither the voice, nor the 
power of swallowing, nor the intellect, were ever lost while life 
remained ; also, that after death the bodies liad a peculiar smell, 
which was immediately perceptible at some distance. Medical 
men have never yet discovered wherein the disease lay ; much 
less have they found any probable cure. Laudanum or opium 
to allay the irritation within, and calomel, the universal spedfie 
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o£ India, with stimulants when the patient is about to sink from 
exhaustion, form the most approved, if not the general practioe. 
The medical art has gone no further. 

Towards the end of November, the Governor-General had 
reached a healthy station at Erich on 'the Betwa, and the epi- 
demic had visibly expended its virulence. The camp was, 
however, still crowded with convalescents, when the march erf 
the Findarees towards Gwalior threatened to call for the active 
exertions of the centre division, and the personal appearance 
erf its noble commander upon the scene of , operations. 

It has before been mentioned, that one detachment had been 
sent from this division under Major Gumming, to cover the 
civil station of Bundelkhund. This had subsequently been 
pushed forward as far south as Tearee, while a second detach- 
ment, chiefly of eavalry, under Colonel Philpot of His Majesty’s 
24th dragoons, was in the course of November stationed at 
Burwa-Sagur, so as completely to connect the centre division at 
Erich, with that of General Marshall, then moving on Seronj. 
But, as soon as it was ascertained that the durras of Eureem, 
and of Wasil Mahommed, had decamped to the northward, 
Lord Hastings ordered the detachment from Burwa^S&gur to 
move through Dutteea, across the Sindh, to cut them off* from 
Gwalior ; and, at the same time, seeing reason to suspect the 
fidelity of his ally to his new engagements, he again marched 
upon the Sindh, from his station near Erich, calling in the 
detachment from Tearee. This movement had the double 
object of giving a support to Colonel Philpot, and more ef- 
fectually overawing the councils of the Gwalior durbar. His 
Lordship reached Soonaree, which is only 30 miles S. S. E. of 
Gwalior, on the 11th of December, where his unexpected ap- 
pearance had the desired effect. Sindheea was alarmed, and 
the Pindarees halted in consternation in the junguls and 
broken ground about Shahabad, not knowing what course to 
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puisue, or whither to direct their march. Despairing cS aid 
j^m Gwalior, they could not retrace their steps ; for General 
Marshall, though he had not been able to make all the progress 
expected, had nevertheless reached Nya Seraee on the l£th of 
December, while Colonel Adams was with his force at Googul 
Chupra on the Parhutee ; both of which points were particu- 
larly well adapted to intercept their return southward. To 
farce the passes of Hiu^tee to the S. W., or those of the 
Chumbul towards Jypoor, seemed the only modes of escape 
now left to the fugitives: but the state of the river, and a 
variety of precautions, which had been taken to strengthen the 
principal passes in the latter quarter, by troops from Agra and 
from General Donkin’s division, rendered the passage of the 
Chumbul, lower than Huraotee, wlioUy impracticable. Sir 
David Ochterlony had also arrived with the reserve in the 
neighbourhood of Jypoor, and was prepared to support this line 
of defence. Again, with respect to escaping by Huraotee, the 
country there was in the hands of the Kaj-llana Zalim Singh, 
manager for the Baja of Kota, who was now in strict alliance 
with us. Immediately upon the conclusion of the treaty with 
Sindheea, Captain Tod had been ordered from Gwalior, where 
he was acting assistant to the Kesident, in order to cement a 
closer union with this chieftain; and he had not only been 
successful in this object, having obtained from the Baj-Bana the 
blocking up of all the passes through his dominions, but had 
further induced liim to place a contingent at the disposal of the 
British authorities, which had for some time been in the field. 
General Donkin also, with the right division, arrived at Boondee 
on the 10th of December; and hearing from Captain Tod of 
the situation of the Pindarces about Shahabad, was now in full 
march eastward to cut them off, in case of any effort to escape 
in that direction. 

On the 18th of December, General Marshall made a move 
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towards Shaliabad, where he was informed the united diurras 
slall remained encumbered with their baggage and &iniHe& 
At the same time Colonel Adams crossed the Farbutee, and 
took the same direction, to co-operate with the above movement. 
General Marshall arrived in the afternoon of the 14th at the 
Lodwana Ghdt, one of those leading into Huraotee^ which he 
found the Findarees had lately forced, in consequence of the ill 
conduct of Zalim Singh’s troops there posted. Here he was 
told, that the freebooters were still encamped at Bichee-Tal, 
a short distance only from the top of the Gh4t. Accordingly, 
he lost no time in pushing forward his advanced guard with all 
the cavalry, in the hope of giving them a surprise. A party erf 
about 1000 of the best mounted, immediately on perceiving the 
approach of the advance, presented themselves as if to oppose 
it ; but, instead of abiding a charge, led Colonel Newbery, who 
commanded the cavalry, into a long pursuit, away from the 
route by which the rest effected their escape. General Marshall, 
however, took much baggage that day, notwithstanding that no 
more than fifty or sixty of the enemy were killed. In the course 
of his advance next morning, he found the road strewed vrith 
loads of grain and other baggage, thrown away in the confusion 
of the flight. Kureem and Wfisil had moved off westward, 
intending to cross the Chumbul by the Loharee GhAt, in the 
hope of being joined by Muhtab Khan, one of Ameer Khan’s 
principal officers, as soon as they should penetrate to Jypoor. 
That Gh^t, however, was guarded by the wing of one of General 
Donkin’s battalions, previously detached for the purpose ; and 
the General himself after crossing the Chumbul on the Idth, 
was now in fidl march towards Burod, which lay in the direct 
line of their retreat by this route. The Findarees did not hear 
of General Donkin’s approach, until he had surprised their 
advanced guard, in a night bivouac^ about four miles north-east 
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of Biirdd, capturing the wife of Kureem Khan, and all his state 
elephants, kettle-drums, standards, and other insignia of coon- 
mand. The main body of the ~two durras was then only idx 
miles distant; but, on finding themselves intercepted, they 
instantly called a council of the leaders, when it was agreed, 
that, burning their tents and abandoning their baggage, all 
but the ^lite or fighting men should disperse, every one free 
to seek his own fortune. The two chiefs, with less than 4000, 
all weU mounted, went off in the utmost haste to the south ; 
and passing to the left of Colonel Adams’ division, while he 
was manoeuvring on the right bank of the Parbutee, made good 
their passage through Zalim Singh’s territory, although Colonel 
Adams, immediately on hearing of their flight that way, detached 
his cavalry under Major Clarke in pursuit. Of those left behind, 
many were cut up by the different divisions, some in attempting 
the Loharee GhAt, and the remainder by the villagers, who now 
regarded their destruction as certain, and no longer hesitated 
to retaliate on them the cruelties they had so often suffered at 
their hands. So complete was the despondency of these once 
formidable hordes, and so hopeless their present situation, that 
the appearance of the smallest x>^y of our Sipahees was enough 
to make a large body of them throw every thing away and dis- 
perse. Availing himself of this feeling, on the night of the 33d 
of December, an Havildar, with only thirty-four men of Captain 
Tod’s escort, ventured to attack a very considerable body, as it 
lay encamped in a part of Zalim Singh’s territories. The whole 
galloped off on the first volley, deserting their camels, and even 
many of their horses; but when the morning dawned soon 
after, and they saw the smallness of the party, they rallied,, and 
showed a disposition to dispute the prize. The Havildar, 
however, manoeuvring as if he was merely the advance guard 
of a larger force, put them a second time to flight : nor did 
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diey venture again to turn. Khooshal Koonwar, a Sirdar of 
note, was the commander of the routed party. The Havildar 
secured a large booty, and gained great credit by the enterprise. 

The object having been Uius accomplished in this quarter, 
Major-General Marshall was ordered to return with the head- 
quarters of his division to Seronj, in order to be at hand to 
prevent any broken parties of the marauders &om re-appearing 
in their previous haunts, as well as to hinder other powers from 
establishing their jurisdiction in the territory whence they had 
just been expelled, unless with the express authority of the 
Governor-General or Sir Thomas Hislop. The scene of opera- 
tions, as far as concerned the Pindarees, was now entirely con- 
fined to Mewur, in which direction Chetoo had originally retired, 
and whither the remains of Kurecm's and Wasd’s durras had 
directed their flight. 

A new })lan of operations was forthwith devised, in order to 
surround them similarly in this quarter. Colonel Adams moved 
down upon Gungrar to hem them in on the east ; while General 
Donkin, recrossing the Chumbul, proceeded to take post at 
Shahpoora, westward of the llunas, so as to inclose them on 
the north. The Marquess of Hastings also despatched Major- 
General Brown from the centre division at Soonaree, with a light 
force, composed of the 3d native cavalry dromedary corps, one 
troop of horse-artillery, and some companies of light infantry ; 
which, after Iming reinforced by a regiment of cavalry*, some 
irregular horse, and a battalion from Major-General MarshaU’s 
army, was directed to march by the line of Shahabad, and to 
the southward of Huraotee, so as to be available to the north 
of Colonel Adams, in case its services should be required in that 
direction. In the mean time, the divisions from the Dukhun, 


4th native cavaliy, and 2d-l8t native infimby. 
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under Generals Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm, as 
well as the army from Guzerat under Sir William Keirr, had 
become available in the same quarter. Sut, before we follow 
up the operations against the Pindarees, it will be necessary to 
relate the other more important transactions, in which the two 
divisions from the Dukhun had just been involved with the 
army of Holkar. 
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CIIAPTEK XI IT. 

HOLKAR— HINDOOSTAN. 

1817-18. DECEMBER, JANUARY, FEBRUARY. 

Brigadier-General Malcolm pursues Chcctoo— meets the army of Holkar — Falls 
back on Oojeiri — overture.^ from that durbar — KHeet ol l^cshwa’s ilefcction— 
army advances — Junction of the divisions of Malcolm and Tlislop — negotiation 
tried — Regent fiut to death— liostilities—Batlle of ^Mi^hiidpoor— Junction of 
the Guzerat division — Terms olTered — Treaty of Mundisor — affair ol Ram- 
poora — Fflecl on Siiidheea — Juswunt Rao Bhao— aflair ol Javvud — Kumulner 
and other forts taken — l^'inal settlement in that (luarler — l^indarees expelled 
frojii Mewur — surprised at Kotree — further pursuit — Submission of TSamdar 
Khan — Wa^il Mahomincd — Kiireeiii and his son — how tlisj)osed of — Chcctoo. 

I'l has been mentioned in the ])reeedinp; ehapters, that Sir 
.Tolin Malcolm, with the third division of the array of the 
Dukhun, arrived at Tullain on the .‘2()th of November. Here 
beiii^ intbrincnl of Chcetoo's Higlit to the west, and that Kurceni 
and W^isil had taken the northwai'd route, he resolved to move 
in pursuit of the former, and proceeded by Sarung])oor to Agur. 
But the motions of the aj aiy of Holkar having lattei ly been 
very suspicious, it was arranged between the BrigatUer-General 
ami Colonel Adams, that the latter should move westward also 
as ftir as Rajgurh-patan, to aifbrd his suppoi t in ease of necessity. 
Sir John Malcolm arrived at Agur on the 4th of Decemher, and 
from this point opened a communication with Captain Tod at 
Kota, whose information confirmed the rci)orts of his own in- 
telligencers, representing the intentions of Holkar, or at least 
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those of his army, to be decidedly hostile. The reception of 
Cheetoo, whose camp was pitched close to that of Holkar, and 
who was himself admitted to an audience before he set off to 
deposit his family with Juswunt llao Bhiio in Kumulner, was 
a sufficient proof of the sentiments of the ruling party at this 
durbar. Sir John Malcolm, therefore, having in the interim 
heard that Sir Thomas Hislop was on his return to Oojein, 
resolved to fall back upon that appui, and to let Colonel Adams 
advance to the north, in co-operation with the division of General 
Marshall, which was on the point of moving from Seronj. It 
will be necessary to give some explanation of the conduct of 
Holkar’s administration at this juncture. 

It will be recollected, that it fonnctl part of Lord Hastings' 
general plan, to conclude with this durbar a treaty of concert 
similar to that effectcxl with Sindheca; with the difference, 
however, of detacliing Ameer Khan from his dependency upon 
the chief, and j)rocuring the acknowledgment of his indej)endcnt 
sovereignty over such districts as might be in his actual j)Osscs- 
sion. In conformity with this plan, a letter had been addressed 
to the Begcncy of Holkar by the Besident at Dehlee, at the 
same time that negotiations were opened with Sindheca and 
Ameer Khan, inviting it to send a confidential agent to Dclilec 
to treat, and intiinaling the terms on which it was the Governor- 
General's wish to form a ehist'r connexion w itb bis durbar. For 
a long time no answer was returned to this communication ; but 
on the 15th of November JNfr. Metcalfe received an overture 
from the Regent, Toolsec-Baee, offering to place herself and the 
young Mulhar Rao under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment. This overture, though conveyed with much secrecy, 
came either from the *ministers of the day, Gunput Rao and 
Tanteea Jog, or at least with their knowledge and concurrence. 
Accordingly, on Captain 'I'od's being sent to Kota, be was 
instructed to open a communication through the ministers; 
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and as it was supposed to be the Baee's principal object in 
making the offer, to rid herself and her ward of the influence 
of Ameer Khan and the rebellious commanders of his infantry, 
General Donkin was apprised beforehand of the probability 
that the Baee might need the active aid of a British force ; and 
this had been one of the objects of his advance up the left bank 
of the Chumbul. 

Soon afterwards, however, the news of the Peshwa’s de- 
fection spread abroad, and the first impulse of the sirdars of 
Holkar was to march itnmediately to the south, in order to rally 
round the legitimate head of the Mahratta nation. The in- 
tention to move in that direction was soon publicly announced ; 
but it was at first supposed to be a feint on the part of the 
Baee and her ministry, who, finding it impossible to control the 
soldiery, were thought to have taken this step with a view to 
deceive them by the appearance of a cordial unison of sentiment. 
But the sirdars were not to be so deceived; and susjxicting 
tliat the ministry was intriguing underhand with the Englisli, 
resolved upon its removiil from office. On the 24tli of No- 
vember, Tanteea Jog was accused in open durbar of a conspiracy 
to betray the principality to the English ; and he was accord- 
ingly stripped of his office and pkujed in close confinement. 
Gunput Bao was left nominally in the chief conduct of affairs ; 
but the real jjower fell into the hands of the Patau sirdars, at 
the head of whom was Ghufoor Khan, the avowed agent of 
Ameer Klian, and Bamdeen, one of the most considerable of 
the infantry officers. The march from Bampoora was com- 
menced vei’y soon afterwards ; and it was resolved to move by 
Indrok on Mehudpoor, and thence by Indore across the Ner- 
budda by the ford of Choolee-Muheshwur. Every effort was 
made to collect the disjjCrsed infantry of Holkar 's establish- 
ment ; and, before the 28tli, fourteen additional battalions under 
Boshun-Beg and Boshun-Khan had joined on the line of march. 
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Tilings were in this state in the canip of Mulhar Rao, when 
Cheetoo formed a junction with it, and the near approach of Sir 
John Malcolm brought it more directly into contact with the 
British armies. The mutinous troops were kept together by 
the promise of being paid their arrears on arriving at Indore, 
and the hopes of all were buoyed up by the expectation of a 
liberal supply of money from the coffers ofBajee Rao, as soon as 
they should have crossed the Nerbudda: assurances to this 
effect had been received from Poona but a few days before, so 
that it was no time to expect any favourable disposition towards 
ourselves, nor indeed was the soldiery inclined to pay much 
attention to the remonstrances addressed to the sirdars by Sir 
John Malcolm, in consequence of their reception of Cheetoo, or 
to the efforts of that officer to persuade them to relinquish the 
design of espousing the cause of the Peshwa. The sirdars 
themselves, however, were liberal of their professions, and an- 
swered the letters both of Sir John INIalcolm and of the resident 
at Dehlee with general protestotions of their desire to maintain 
the existing relations of amity: The march to the south 
was nevertheless continued : all ranks, particularly the regent- 
princess, cx})rcssing the most enthusiastic devotion to the cause 
of the Mahratta sovereign. Seeing, therefore, to what issue 
matters were fast verging. Sir John IVlalcolm, as above men- 
tionwl, fell back upon Oojein, in order to effect a junction with 
the division of Sir Thomas Hislop. 

nie two divisions met on the 12th of December, and, after 
a halt of two days at Oojein, advancc*d on the 1 4th towards the 
cam]) of ITolkar, for the jjurpose of giving elfe(;t to the nego- 
tiation. A draft of treaty was prepared, similar in most of the 
terms to that concluded with Sindheea, and was proffered to the 
acceptfince of the durbar. Its reception was at first outwardly 
favourable ; and, to carry on the deception as long as possible, 
a confidential agent was sent to treat and discuss the sev^nl 
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articles. Things continued in this uncertain state Ibr some 
days, the two armies lying all the while witliin fourteen miles 
of each other; that of Holkar being at Mchudpoor, while Sir 
Thomas Hislop was at Punbchar, a little to the north of Oojein. 
On the 17th of December, the mutinous spirit of the Patan 
siMars openly gained the preponderance ; and, distrusting the 
designs of Gunput Eao and the Bcgent £aee, whom they still 
suspected of a secret design to throw themselves upon British pro- 
tection, they seized and confined both, and broke off all further 
communication with Sir John Malcolm. It was the general 
feeling of the sirdars, that if the court were to accede to the 
terms proposed, they would themselves lose all personal con- 
sideration; and there was little difficulty in persuading the 
troops, that such a measure w’ould necessarily deprive them for 
ever of their means of livelihood. In this feeling, it was una- 
nimously resolved to offer battle to the English, in preference 
to accepting the terms ; and, with a view to prevent any future 
intrigues from interfering with the resolution, the regent, Toolsee 
Baec, was carried down by night to the banks of the Soopra, 
and there put to death by order of Ghufoor Ivlian and the 
Patans. 

The ascendancy of the war faction was immediately apparent 
in the attacks made upon our foraging parties, from which cattle 
were daily carried off, not without some loss of lives. On the 
20th of December, Sir Thomas Hislop, thinking thereby to 
curb this spirit of hostility, advanced to within seven miles of 
Holkar's camp ; but that very day a picquet of Mysore horse 
was attacked by a party of about 200 of Holkar’s Barabaee 
horse, under circumstances which showed that they were not 
actuated by any motive of plunder. It was accordingly re- 
solved to enforce immediate submission to the terms proposed 
to the acceptance of the durbar, or to bring on a general action 
without further delay. 
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On the morning of the gist of December, the ^British army 
again advanced ; but its march was more openly opposed by 
bodies of Holkar’s horse, which appeared on every side. A 
letter had been written over night to invite the durbar to sub- 
mission, and another to the agent employed to negotiate, to 
know why communication had been so abruptly broken off. 
To both of these answers were received on the march : the 
reply to the former contained mere general assurances ; but that 
of the negotiator explained more fully, that the sirdars were 
bent upon abiding the result of an action. Sir Thomas Hislop, 
therefore, no longer hesitated as to the course to be pursued. 

On approaching Mehudpoor*, the enemy were discovered 
drawn up in line on the opposite bank of the Soopra, as if they 
intended to dispute the passage of that river by the most prac- 
ticable ford, which lay a little above their position, that is to 
say, to the south of the town. A reco?inoismnce was imme- 
diately made by Lieutenant-Colonel Blacker, the quarter-master- 
gencral, who ascertained that there was ground on the opj>osite 
side of the river and within its bed for the troops to form upon 
after the passage, where they would be completely sheltered 
from the fire of the enemy's artillery by the brow of the over- 
hanging bank. He likewise observed, that on ascending the 
bank the men would only have to advance 800 yards before they 
reached the enemy’s guns. IJjwn this report, it was determined 
to attack in front by the ford, notwithstanding the obvious dis- 
advantages of the ground, in preference to manoeuvring so as 
to turn the position, w'hich would have required a long detour 
and much time, while any appeurance of hesitation could not 
fail to produce a very prejudicial effect. 'J’he enemy's right 
was protected by a deep ravine, and his left by a slight bend of 
the river, and a deserted village called Sitawud, not far from its 


* Vide plan at the head of this chapter. 
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bank. The ground on which the British army had !to form 
itself after crossing the ford, was within the two h^ns of this 
position ; the enemy’s line retiring a little in the centre to make 
the most advantage of it. Sir Thomas Hislop placed the bag- 
gage in a village on the right bank called Doolait, under pro^ 
tection of the rear guard and a few Mysore horse ; and then, 
while Sir John Malcolm with the cavalry drove oflp the hovering 
parties of the enemy’s horse, a few light troops were pushed 
across the ford, followed by fourteen guns of the horse artillery 
and a troop of rocketers. The passage was effected without 
much difficulty, although the enemy brought up some guns to 
bear on the ford. The horse artillery immediately opened a 
battery on the enemy’s line, while the rest of the army crossed 
to the low ground under cover of the bank, in order there to 
form for the attack. The enemy were so superior in artillery, 
tliat in a short time the whole of our guns were disabled. Four 
guns of the foot artillery were, however, opened with good 
effect, from a position they had taken on the opposite side of 
the river, a little nearer Mehudpoor, whence they enfiladed the 
left of the enemy’s line, wliich had been advanced between the 
village of Sitawud and the river, in order to open with more 
effect on the ford. 

By the time the horse artillery were nearly silenced, the 
British army had passed the ford, and was formed for the 
attack. The first brigade, composed of the flank companies of 
H. M.’s royal Scots and the Madras European regiment, with the 
second battalion of the Madras 14th native infantry, the whole 
.under Lieutenant-Colonel R. Scott, was destined to the attack of 
the enemy’s left. The light brigade, consisting of the rifle 
corps, with the Falam-cotta and Trichinopoly light infantry, 
the whole under Major Brown, formed the centre; and the 
second brigade, composed of the 2nd-6th Madras native'infantry 
and the Nizam’s battalions under Captain Hare, formed the left 
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of our infantry line. The cavalry were directed to operate 
against the enemy's right, where the ground was most favouia- 
ble for tliis arm. The main attack, however, was entrust^ to 
the first brigade, where the enemy was strongest in artillery, 
and the distance to be passed under his fire the longest. Sir 
John Malcolm solicited permission to lead this attack, which 
was granted; and in the same manner Lieutenant-Colonel 
M^Jregor Murray, deputy adjutant-general to the King’s forces, 
obtained leave to head the detaclnncni of the royal Scots, 
which had precedence in it. I’hese dispositions were no sooner 
completed, than the attack was commenced. The enemy’s 
artillery was extremely numerous and well served, so that 
our loss was very severe, particularly in the first and in the 
light brigade, which latter being in the centre, was exposed 
to the cross fire of the w'hole line, 'flie troops, however, ad- 
vanced with great steadiness, the Europeans* in particular 
reserving their fire and trusting to the bayonet alone. Holkar’s 
artillerymen stood to their guns till they were bayonetted ; but 
his infantry battalions gave way as soon as the guns were 
carried. 

Meanwhile, the cavalry had turned the enemy’s right, and 
driving off the horse who opposed them, made a dreadful 
slaughter of the broken infantry. Holkar’s camp was directly 
opj)osile to Mehudpoor, a little to the north of the field of 
battle. This, with all the artillery, were soon in our hands ; 
but on the jmrsuit being continued, the fugitives attempted to 
rally, and got together some guns to cover their retreat across 
a ford about four miles lower down the river than Mehudpoor, 

* Sir John Malcolm observing a Sepoy battalion stop and fire in its advance, 
turned round to the men and said, My lads, there is little use in that ; 1 lliink, we 
had better give them the cold iron.” Whereupon he was answered with cha- 
racteristic bluntncss from the ranks ; Yes, your honour, I think we had and 
die line advanced with shouldered arms in high glee, notwitlistanding the de- 
structive fire then playing upon it. 
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Upon this, Sir Thomas Hislop ordered his line to be again 
f(xrmed ; but the guns were soon taken, and the feeble resistance 
offered at this point overpowered by the rapid advance of Sir 
John Malcolm with the cavalry and a light detachment. Our 
camp was formed upon the field of battle, while Sir John 
Malcolm continued the pursuit across the river with the regular 
cavalry, and Captain Grant with the Mysore horse moved down 
the left bank. The enemy’s flight was supposed to be directed 
northwards towards liainpoora. An immense booty fell into 
the hands of the Mysore horse. Eight elepliants and some 
hundred camels were brought in chiefly by them. The camp 
itself was found deserted when entered by the regular army : 
sixty-three guns were, however, captured, and the total de- 
struction of so many disorderly battalions was a yet more im- 
portant consequence of the success of this day. 

Our loss was severe, amounting to 174 killed and 604 
wounded ; among the fonner were three officers. Lieutenants 
M‘Lcod, Colman, and Glen; amongst the latter, no less than 
thirty-five, whereof eight were of the rifle corps alone *. 


* Names of oiTiccrs severely wounded : 

Quarter-Master Griffin, horse artillery. 

Lieutenant Campbell, royals. 

Lieutenant Hancome, European regiment (since dead). 
Captain Norton, 

Lieutenants G^ynne, 

Slialionan, 

Drake, . rifle corps. 

Calder, 


Castmeiit, 

^ Gem, 

Lieutenant Jones, Palamcotta light infantry. 


Major Bowen, 
Lieutenant Palmer, 


} 


Trichinopoly ditto. 


Lieutenant Gibbings, quartcr-master-general’s department. 


Lieutenant Lyon, brigade-major of cavalry. 


Bc.sidcs other oflicers slightly wounded. 
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Sir Thomas Hislop resolved to remain himself a week at 
Mehudpoor,.said to establish a hospital and depdt there ; while 
Sir John Malcolm continued the pursuit with a light division 
from his army, and followed up the victory. One of the principal 
reasons of this delay was, tp allow of the junction of the Bombf^ 
army from Guzerat, which arrived at Butlam on the 24th o€ 
December. This army had also been directed to move on 
Oojein, and, according to the original plan of operations, would 
have been in time to have taken part in the battle of Mehudpoor, 
had not its march been arrested by an order of recal addressed 
to Major-General Sir William Keir by the Bombay Government, 
immediately on hearing of the defection of the Bhoosla. This 
event, it seems, was so totally unexpected at that Presidency, 
that in the uncertainty how far the appearance of fidelity kept 
up at Brodera could be trusted, the Ciovernor in council felt 
alarmed at the idea of the Guzerat force being so far removed 
from the territory of his Government, and wished to retain it 
£br the protection of Surat and the Gykwar state from the secret 
or open attempts of Bajee Bao. The Marquess of Hastings 
was by no means pleased at this diversion of the Guzerat army 
firom the part assigned to it in his original plan ; and no sooner 
heard of it, than he called upon the Bombay Government to 
rectify the error without delay. In the interim, however, the 
strong representations addressed to Sir William Keir by Sir 
Thomas Hislop, show'ing the necessity of his advance into Hin- 
doostan, had induced that officer to resume his forward march 
after a short retrogade, before he received the positive order to 
that effect, addressed to him by the Marquess of Hastings in 
person ; and he liad from Butlam furnished p light reinforcement 
to Sir John Malcblm, which joined at Kurdla on the 27th of 
December. On the 30th, the Guzer&t army effected a junction 
with the head-quarters of the army of the Dukhun, and the 
united force then advanced upon Mundisdr in support of Sir 
John Malcolm, who had already reached that point. 
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ITiere was, however, Iktie ftirther to be donei»rthif quarter, 
except to ^recdve the sulnnission of the Molktii|*^b8e pow^ 
had beoii^m]^etely broken by the defeat of the 2l8t, and who» 
finding retreat cut off by our divisions ok every side, had no 
^pgcr tlw means (ff .resistance or evasion. The n^^tiation 
was opened by Glhifoor K^n, who sent the agent that bad 
CKHiducted the previous negotiations, to make inquiries about 
a son>in-law left woiihded on the field of battle. This oppor- 
tunity was taken to forward the most humble assurances of the 
present altered sentiments of thp leading men of the durbar. 
Tanteea Jog had already been released from confinement and 
restored to office t and Sir John Malcolm, in Ids reply to the 
above unofficial communication, caused it to be suggested, that 
the durbar could adopt no fitter course than to depute that 
minister immediately to the camp of Sir Thomas Hislop, to 
tender the submissions of the court, and conclude a treaty on 
the best terms he could obtain. In conformity w'ith this in- 
timation, Tanteea Jog came into Sir Jolm Malcolm’s camp sA 
Mundisor on the 1st of January. 

By this time, the Brigadier-General had rcceiv^ the in- 
structions framed by the Marquess of Hastings in the con- 
templation of a rupture, and prescribing the terms on which the 
Holkar’s submission was to be accepted and his authority re- 
established. He accordingly entered at once upon the negotiation. 
The tenns proposed were, that Mulhar Rao Holkar should place 
himself and his dominions under British protection ; that he 
should confirm the engagement already concluded with Ameer 
Khan, and renounce all sovereignty over the lands guaranteed 
to that chieftain; the four pergunnas of Fuchpuhar, Heeg, 
Guagrar, and Ahoor, which Zalim Singh of Kota had for some 
years rehted, to be ceded to the British in perpetuity, to enable 
them to recompense the usefid services of the llaj-liana ; also, 
all territories possessed by Holkar nprth of the Boondee hills or 
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swuth of the Sdtpocm taxigcv Eluding the fort of -i^idwa ki 
iJie latter, trith a glids, ta' be ceded to us, together \iith-^all 
claims for tribute on the Bajpoot pimces. The state to be 
placed on the footing of o^her powers ronnected with us in 
subsidiary alliances, and ^tsvicontingentr to be fixed at 8000 
horse. The Governor-General’s plan for settling the factious 
differences that for so many years had distracted this durbar was 
to invest Ghufoor Khan, the avowed head of the Patan interest, 
with an hereditary jageer to be held of Holkar in perpetuity 
under our guarantee. It was thought that this measure would 
satisfy the expectations of that party, and probably tend to 
separate it for ever from the intrigues of the durbar ; and it was 
hoped the lands known to be already in Ghufoor Khan’s pos- 
session would prove an ample provision. It was npt known to 
his Lordship, when these instructions were issued, that Ghu- 
ftmr Khan was suspected of being the principal instigator of the 
murder of Toolsee Pace ; else in all probability a different ar- 
rangement Would have been devised. As it was, however. Sir 
John Malcolm executed his instructions to the letter, and 
effected all these objects after a short negotiation, in which 
Tanteea Jog insisted principally on three points : first, the 
extent of the cession for the benefit of Zalim Singh, which he 
wished to limit to two instead of four pergunnas ; secondly, the 
arrears due on account of the past year’s tribute from the llaj- 
poots, for which he solicited our guarantee; and tliirdly, the 
retention of the forts of Chandorc and Umba, with some villages 
in Kandesh and the Dukhun. Sir John Malcolm distinctly 
refused to give up either of the above points, but promised to 
submit a request on behalf of IMulhao Rao, that some hereditary 
dvil rights in several of the villages in the Dukhun should be 
reserved to the family, aftd* and although the sovereignty should 
be ceded to us. The treaty was signed and executed on the 
6th of January, in conformity with the original draft. The 
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jigeer, secured to Gdiufoor Khan, under . its stapiiV^ions, in* 
oiuded the^rgunnas of Simjeet, Mulhar-*j^H,'.T 9 lMdi>ndawur, 
Joura, and Burod, with ihe Peeplouda tribute : and the condi> 
tion of tenure was the military service of 600 select horse, the 
number ^ be Uable to increase '-on „the eventual improvement 
of the jageer. The ratification of the Governor-General was 
affixed on the 17th of January 1818 ; and at the same time Sir 
John Malcolm was authorised to make an advance of five lack 
rupees on the revenues of Koonch^ one of :ffie peigunnas of 
Holkar not included amongst ,the cessions, but bordering on 
our own territory of Bundelkhund. An arrangement had been 
made some years before with this durbar, by wliich we hail un- 
dertaken the coUection* of its revenues, and annually paid them 
from the Dehlee treasury. The pergunna having been assigned 
to a sister of Mulhar liao, its cession was not insisted upon ; 
and the sum advanced upon it was nec'essary to the peaceable 
settlement of his government in its new relations. 

Immediately on the conclusion of the above treaty, Mulhar 
Bao came in, with Gunput Rao, Ghufoor Kliari, and his prin- 
cipal Sirdars, and placed himself imder the protection of the 
British army. Tanteea Jog was vested with the principal ad- 
ministration of the public afiairs, the prince being a youth of 
about twelve years of age. Gunput Kao, who held the high 
office of hereditary dewan, was reduced to the exercise of a 
mere nominal authority. 

An occasion very soon occurred, to call forth the active 
exercise of our protective engagements. Koshun-Beg and 
Roshun Khan, two principal officers of the infantry destroyed 
at Mehudpoor, liad, with a few hundred men, the poor repinant 
of their fourteen battalions, fled to Rampoora ; where, hearing 
of the submission of their chief, they exhibited symptoms of 
discontent, and acted as if they meant to set up for themselves. 
Sir Thomas Hisjiop, sensible of the necessity of vigorously sup- 

0.0.2 
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ppffissing s^ptom o£ such a dispontion, was abopt to 

direct the Torce uqder Colonel Adams, still posted at Gungcar, 
to the panisfament of these le&actory leaders : hut hearing, jn 
the mean time, of the arrivi^ of Gh^neral Brown, with the de- 
tachment from Lord Hastings’.* camp, at Sorel, in the direct line 
i){ Rampoora, thought it most convenient to use its services for 
this object. General Brown, with his usual activity, hastened 
forthwith to the spot ; and, appearing before Bampoora on the 
lOth of January, immediately made his dispositions to carry the 
place by assault, notwithstanding that it was surrounded by 
fortifications of some strength, and well capable of defence. 
About 400 of the infantry collected by the lloshuns were put 
to the sword in the town, and some horse, who fled in the 
opposite direction, were also cut up by the cavalry of our 
detachment, wliich had been sent round to intercept their 
escape. The two leaders themselves got clear off, but several 
other principal Sirdars were killed or taken prisoners. After 
tliis successftd enterprize, the settlement of this territory pro- 
ceeded with tlie utmost tranquillity under the superintcndance 
of Sir John Malcolm and Major Agnew, which latter had been 
appointed by the Governor-General to act temporarily as Re- 
sident at that court. 

Thus was peace re-established with the second of the three 
principal Mahratta powers, who had risen in arms to oppose the 
execution of his Lordship’s plans. The immediate effect of so 
sudden an annihilation of the power of Holkar was apparent in 
the altered conduct of the Gw alior durbar, which from this time 
forw'ard resigned itself to the most perfect acquiescence in every 
• arrangement, indicated by the British Resident as the wish of 
the (iovernor-Gencral. Juswunt Rao Bh^o, too, the most tur- 
bulent of Sindheea’s Sirdars, lie<iame somewhat more tractable-; 
and, dismissing Chcetoo with his durra, which had remained for 
some time in his neighbourhood, received Captain Caulfield, 
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the c^eer a|)p6ihted by Lord Hastings to ajct with his division, 
undisr' the” stipdhitidhs ef the treaty of GWalior, viith every 
aljl^rane^ of deference to his Lordship’s commands^*'' But these 
professiotis were soon found to be deceitful; for it was ascer- 
tained, that he was at the same time giving* underhand the 
utmost protection in his power 'to the leaders and their banditti, 
by admitting them into his ranks, or concealing them in his 
different forts and Villages. A body of 500 Pindarees, under 
Fazil Khan, were declared by Juswunt Rao to be a part of his 
regular establishment ; and he went so far as to request a pro- 
tection for tliem, in case they should fall in with any of the 
divisions of our army. Captain Caulfield granted the desired 
protection provisionally, until he should have ascertained the 
wishes of the Governor-General in respect to this party ; but, 
in the interim, Sir WiUiam Keir, who had been despatched 
by Sir Thomas Hislop in pursuit of Cheetoo, was led by his 
hurkaras to the village where Fazil Khan had been reported to 
be quartered, under information that a large party of Cheetoo’s 
durra were there harboured. Upon the first appearance of the 
British troops, numbers of armed horsemen were seen to gallop 
forth from the opposite side of the village, which confirming 
the previous information, he ordered the cavalry to give chase 
to the fugitives, and immediately attacked the village. It was 
carried in a few minutes, and many Pindarees and others had 
been put to death, before the head man had time to produce 
Captain Caulfield’s protection, upon sight of which instant 
orders were issued to stop the pillage. This was not effected 
Mithout resorting to the extreme measure of hanging a sepoy 
caught in the fact ; but the circumstances induced Sir William 
Keir to institute an inquiry ^on the spot, when it was indis- 
putably proved, both by the OTnfcssions of many of the prisoners 
and by other evidence, that the major part of the horsemen 
found in the village had but very recently parted from the 
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dtbfr^ of Cheetoo, th^e to seek ati asylum. ' This was one df 
many ^stances of Jhswunt Kao’s unwarrantable conduct. He 
harboured Bheekoo Seyud of Kureem’s durra, the very Siri||hr 
wlio had led the expedition into Guntoor in 1815, in a yet more 
barefaced manner ; suffering him to come within his' camp, end 
pitch his tents within a short distance of that of Captain Caul- 
field : and, although the man was clearly identified, and Cap- 
tain Caulfield made the most earnest demands for his arrest or 
expulsion, he could procure no redress. 

The Marquess of Hastings, being apprised of this conduct, 
sent instructions on the 24th of January, authorising Juswunt 
Kao to be proceeded against as a public enemy, pursuant to the 
conditions of the Gwalior treaty, unless he should in the inter- 
mediate space have adopted a different course of conduct. The 
detachment of General Brown was directed to give effect to 
these instructions ; but, before the arrival of the orders, matters 
had already been brought by this force to the issue of the sword 
with the refractory chieftain. 

On General Brown’s approach to Jawud, Captain Caulfield 
renewed his remonstrances, but still without producing any 
change in the conduct of Juswunt Kao. Accordingly, on the 
28th of January, after having in vain waited the expiration of 
the period prescribed for compliance with his demand of the 
surrender of the harboured Pindarces, Captain Caulfield retired 
from Juswunt Kao’s camp to that of the General ; and on the 
morning of the next day, having intelligence that arrangements 
were making secretly to remove the Pindarees to some place of 
safety, suggested the sending round a squadron of our regular 
cavalry to counteract this intention, by occupying the road 
through which they must pass. .In performing this duty, the 
squadron was fired at both from the town and camp* ; where- 


* Vide plan at the head of Chapter Xll. 
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upon the General ordered out his whole line, and determined 
on the immediate assault of all Juswunt Bao’s postsi JThe 3d 
cj^valry, under Captain Hodges, were ordered down with the 
horse artillery to the support of Captain Swindell, who com- 
manded the squadron that had been .fired upon. This force 
was immediately led by Colonel Newbery, the brigadier of 
cavalry, to the attack of one of Juswunt Bao’s camps, wliich 
lay on the south of the town : it was soon carried. General 
Brown determined to follow up his success against the town 
itself; and blowing open the gate with a twelve-pounder of the 
horse artillery, wlide the rest of the guns were employed in" 
taking olf the defences, the Major-General caused the place to 
be stormed by the Ist-lst, under, Major Bellingham, and by the 
dromedary corps, which was dismoimted for the purpose, and 
led by Lieutenant Patton, tlie only officer wounded in the 
whole affair. Captain Bidge, with the 4th cavalry, and a party 
of Boliilla horse, bad in the mean time been sent round 
the town, under the guidance of Lieutenant Pranklin of the 
quarter-mastcr-general’s department, to attack anotlier camp to 
the north-west, in which a large portion of Juswunt Bao's force 
was cantoned. There were in tliis encampment six guns and 
two battalions, besides horse. Captain Bidge came upon tliem 
in a quarter, whence he was exposed to the fire from the town 
as well as that of the troops in the camp. Leaving the toi^m to 
the General, whose attack had by this time commenced on the 
opposite gateway, he charged at once into the camp, dispersed 
and cut up the battalions, and captured aU the six guns. The 
Bohilla horse were led on this occasion by Lieutenant Turner, 
and behaved with as much spirit and steadiness as the regular 
cavalry. The result was complete success in every quarter, 
without a single check. Jusvmnt Bao himself owed his escape 
to the flectness of liis horse, and got off with very few attendants. 

As soon as information was received of matters having been 
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tirought to this issue, Donkin, who was stiU at Shaii- 

poora, was ordered down to occupy the possessions of Juswunt 
Rao Bh&o in Oodeepoor, and particularly the forts and districts 
of Kumuln^, Ryj)oor, and Ramnagurh, three recent usurpations 
from the Kana, who had a few days only before placed himself 
under our protection. The acquisition of these fortresses was 
effected by the middle of February, the garrisons agreeing to 
evacuate on receiving their arrears, which in no instance ex- 
ceeded 4000 rupees. Kumulner * is one of the strongest hiU 
forts in India, and there it w^as that the Pindarees had been 
desirous of depositing their famiUes and baggage during tliis 
campaign. It was now restored to, the liana of Oodeepoor, along 
with the other recent usurpations. .Tawud and Neemuch, two 
of Sindheea’s pergunnas assigned to Juswunt llao, were likewise 
seized by us, and hehl for some time, but afterwards restored to 
the chietj in order to enable him to make a peaceable settlement 
with a man, who had otherwise sufficient influence to give 
trouble. It had been distinctly intimated to him, at the time 
of concluding the treaty of Gwalior, that, in the event of any of 
liis Sirdars requiring chastisement for infractions of the articles, 
the ^quisitions made from them would be retained by us as 
a remuneration for the trouble of inflicting it. Wherefore this 
attack of Juswunt Rao and seizure of his territories gave little 
umbrage, and occasioned no discussions with the durbar. 

It is now time to notice the further operations against the 
Pindarees, after the remnant of the durras of Kureem and Wfisil 
Mahommed had effected their esca^ic through Huraotce to 
Mewur, where they had hoped to shai'e the promised protection 
of Juswunt Rao Bh^lo. Early in January, Colonel Adams had 
taken up a position at Gungnir, and General Donkin another 
to the north of Mewur, while General Brown was advancing 


* Vide plate at tlie head of Chapter XV. 
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towards Bampoora. Upon the conclusion of the treaty with 
Holkar, Major-Greneral Sir William £eir was immediately 
despatched with his fresh division in a north-westerly direction 
from Mundisor, to operate against Cheetoo, or any other of the 
Findaree chiefs of whom he might receive intelligence. The 
durra of the former was partially cut up in the neighbour- 
hood of Satoolla ; and several were taken in villages, where they 
had singly or in small parties sought protection. Sir Thomas 
Hislop remained in the mean time at Mundisor, a centrical 
point, well calculated for the general direction of affairs in this 
quarter. Harassed by the activity of Sir William Keir’s pursuit, 
the marauders resolved to endeavour to retrsice their steps tb 
their haunts in Malwa and in the valley of the Nerbudda. 
Cheetoo succeeded in baffling every effort made to overtake him, 
and effected his object, by penetrating through a most difficult 
country to the south of Mewur. He re-apjjeared near Dhar, 
where a very high range of hills sends forth the streams which 
form the Mhye, a considerable river, emptying itself into the 
Gulf of Kambay. In this march he was obliged to disencumber 
himself of his baggage, and lost many of his horses ; while Sir 
William Keir, being unable to follow by the same route, made 
a circuit by the open plain beyond the sources of that river,‘and 
then moved southward uj) the Chumbul in the same direction. 

The wreck of Kureem's durra, under Namdar-Khan, — ^for 
both'Kurcem and his son had been left behind in a jungul in 
the flight through Huraotee, — ^had rejoined WSsil Mahommed ; 
and both were driven, by the operations just described, to 
attempt, in common with Cheetoo, a return towards Malwa and 
the Nerbudda. After having rounded the camp of Sir Thomas 
Hislop at Mundisor, they were proceeding easterly, with the 
confidence of no other British force being in their neighbour- 
hood ; when, after crossing the Chumbul, they bivouacked on 
^e 12th of January, at a small village named Kotree, on the 

R R 
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Kalee-Sindh. By good fortune,' Colonel Aduras was* stiB l^ng 
at Gungrar, within a few miles of their bivouac. He detached 
the 5th Bengal cavalry to give them, if possible, a'night surprise. 
Major Clarke, who commanded this regiment, fell in with their 
encampment about an hour before daylight of the 13th, and 
found them either in such security, or so worn down by con- 
tinued fatigue, that they evidently had no intelligence whatever 
of his approach, when he was within sight of their fires. Per- 
ceiving that he was quite undiscovered, he resolved' to wait 
until the first appearance of dawn, that their flight might not be 
aided by the cover of darkness. On the first blush of day, he 
divided liis force, ordering three troops under Lieutenant Ken- 
nedy to attack in front, while with the other three he made a 
detour himself round the village, to come upon them in the 
direction their flight would obviously take on the first alarm of 
danger. The manoeuvre was most masterly; ahd the loss of 
the durras in this afiair was greater than they had sustained in 
any previous attack,, not excepting that of the year before, when 
surprised by Major Lushingtoii in the Dukhun. The whole 
body was completely dispersed, and many leaders of note left 
dead on the field. 

Soon after this success. Colonel Adams having ascertained 
that the freebooters had entirely evacuated Mewur, with the 
intention of returning into Malwa, hastened after them without 
delay, and sent notice of this movement to General MarshaU, 
who had for some time been in the neighbourhood of Bairsea 
and Seronj expecting this event. On their march, the Pindarees 
were several times severely handled by detachments from the 
divisions of Adams ahd Marshall, and in the end harassed to 
such a degree, as to be unable longer to keep their followers 
together. 

It would be uninteresting to follow the track of these 
miserable fugitives with further minuteness. Such was the 
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extremity of their distress, that Colonel Adams, judging them 
to be now ripe for unqualified submission, causdd an intimation 
to be conveyed to th^n through the Nuwab of BhopSI, that^ if 
they were willing to throw themselves entirely on the n^rc^ of 
the British (Government, surrendering their arms and horses, 
the Sirdars might expect a livelihood, in some part of our pro- 
vinces remote from their, old haunts, and the lives of their 
followers would be spared. Namdar Khan was the first to 
avail himself of this intimation. He delivered himself up to 
Colonel Adams on the 3d of February at Deorajpoor in the 
Bhop^ territory, with aU his yet remaining followers, which 
were no more than eighty-seven. He required no other terms 
than a bare. assurance that he should nut be sent to Europe or 
Calcutta: on receiving which he surrendered without further 
stipulation. Others came in daily by tivos or threes ; and all 
reported that Wasil Mcahommed was in equal distress, and 
ready to avail himself of the same proffer of pardon. He had 
penetrated further to tlie east ; but soon after fled for refuge to 
Gwalior, where Sindheea, though from a point of honour he at 
first refused to seize and deliver him up, when the Resident 
discovered the place of his concealment, and demanded his 
seizure and surrender, was idtimately obliged to do so, at the 
express requisition of the Governor-General*. The rest, for 
the most part, followed the example of Namdar Khan. Kureem 
it appeared was alone in concealment at Jawud, when the place 
was stormed by General Brown. He escaped with extreme 
difficulty on foot, and lived for some time in the neighbouring 
junguls ; but, after a variety of risks and adventures, finding the 
restoration of his afliiirs utterly hopeless, he surrendered himself, 

* on being told by the Resident that Wasil Maliommed was con- 

cealed in his camp, replied, that he had his leave to arrest the fugitive, but was 
required to do so himself, and that in broad day, that all India might sec that an 
oiemy of the Br»d«h Government could nowhere find an asylum. 

a R 3 
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to Sir John Malcolm on the 15th of February. His son, Shn- 
hamut Khan, Mdth Buttun Koonwur, a noted leader of luhburs, 
and about 200 followers, were still lurking in the junguls and 
mountains of Huraotee and Boondee, when Zalim Singh of 
Kota conveyed to them the assurance of life, and induced them 
to yield on the same terms as had been granted to Namdar 
Khan. Kureem Khan was settled with his family on an estate 
purchased for him in the (rdrukpoor district, of the value of 
about 1000 rupees a month. WAsil Mahommed was on his 
seizure kept in strict surveillance at Ghazecpoor ; but continued 
evidently restless, and refused to send for his family, or to take 
measures to settle himself in the manner desired by the British 
Grovemment. At the close of the following rains he attempted an 
escape, having by some means or other procured relays of horses 
to be laid to carry him beyond our frontier ; but being detected 
in the act of getting out of the house in which he resided, he 
destroyed himself by taking poison. 

Thus were the two durras of Kureem and Wfisil Mahommed 
annihilated. Cheetoo, though he had suffered much in detail, 
had hitherto avoided a rencounter with any of the British corps 
in the field. But, on the 25th of January, he was heard of at 
Kum6d by Colonel Heath, who commanded the garrison and 
post of Hindia. A party was immediately sent out, which beat 
up his bivouac in the night, and utterly dispersed the remnant 
of his durra. The Bheels and Ghasscas were encouraged to 
plunder and destroy the fugitives, a commission they zealously 
executed. After this, Cheetoo wandered about Malwa a short 
time with about 200 followers; and seeing his affairs to be 
nearly desperate, endeavoured, through the Nuwab of BhopAl, 
to make terms for himself, in conjunction with his remaining 
adherents. For this purpose, he suddenly entered the Nuwab’s 
camp ; but when he learned that Nuzur Mahommed had nothing 
to offer, beyond a slender personal maintenance in some distant 
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part of Hindoostan) while he demanded a jageer in Malwa, and 
the entertainment of himself with his men in the British service, 
he decamped as suddenly as he had come. While he staid, his 
horses were constantly saddled, and the men slept with the bridles 
in their hands, ready to fly instantly, in case of an attempt to 
seize them. Preparations were making for the purpose the very 
night he went off ; but he was too much on his guard, and too 
much alive to suspicion, to allow them to be completed. He 
was instantly pursued by the Xuwab's people; and General 
Malcolm also sent out parties to take him, which distressed him so 
much, that Bajun left him, and made his submission. Mahom- 
med Punah, his son, was likewise made prisoner. Yet he sub- 
sequently found Ills way into Kandcsh and the Dukhun, and 
made common cause with the Arabs and chiefs of the Peshwa’s 
routed army, with whom he became assimilated, receiving occa- 
sional protection from the Killadar of the fortress of Aseergurh. 
His durra was completely destroyed, and his followers almost 
entirely deserted him *. 


• Vide infra. Chap. 18. 
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1817-18, NOVEMBEU TO APRIL. 

P&shwa’s flight and pursuit — is cut ofF from the north — returns to the south — affair 
at Koragaou — ^resolute defence of Captain Staunton — ^repulse of the enemy — 
remarks — flight of Bajec Rao continued — Brigadier-General PritzlerN pursuit 
— Bajee Rao turns north — met by General Smith, and pursued up the Kishna 
'-‘—new distribution of British force— Suttara taken — plans of Governor-General 
in respect to Pesliwa and Suttara Raja — reasons and reflections — instructions 
issued — Suttara Raju proclaimed — General Smith pursues Bajcc Rao — comes 
up with him at Ashtee — Gokla slain — Suttara’s family captured — notice respecting 
Gokla — Peshwa’s distress— capture of his forts— desertion of his Jagcerdiirs — 
joined by Gunput Rao and Ram Decn — flight to tlic northward. 


It is now time to revert to the transaetions of the war with 
Bajee Kao in the Dukhun. For the purj)Ose of preserving the 
continuity of the narrative of occurrences in other quartei's, we 
have reserved these for separate notice, there having as yet been 
no such direct connexion between the oj>erations on the two 
opposite sides of India, as to require the relation to be inter- 
woven. 

After liis defeat at Poona on the 16th of November, the 
P^shwa fled southward towards his strong holds in the vicinity 
of Suttara. It was at first believed, that he intended to shut 
himself up in some one of them, there to abide a siege. It 
appeared, however, that he had no such design, the recent fall 
of Uatras having shaken the confidence of all the native chief- 
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tains in their fortified places. His march to the south had 
other object, than to effect a junction with a. party sent before 
to carry off the family* of the Baja of Suttara from Wusota. 
Fearing to trust a race of so much political importance, to t|m 
safe keeping of even the strongest of his forts, he resolved to 
carry the principal members of the family 'along with him, in 
order to prevent the possibility of their falling into our hands, 
or being set up by us in opposition to his own authority. 

Towards the end of November, Brigadier-General. Smith, 
having completed' his arrangements for the occupatiop, and 
eventual defence of Poona, set off in pursuit of the fugitive 
prince. On the morning of the 29th, he forced the passage of 
the S^lpa-Ghdt, leading to the high land in which the Kishna 
takes its rise. Gokla, with a body of 5000 of the Peshwa’s best 
horse, had, since the 22d, been continually hovering about the 
Brigadier-General’s line of march, for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the least confusion. It would have been fe,r too 
harassing a duty for the single regunent of cavalry and . few 
irregulars attached to the division, to have attempted to keep at 
a distance an enemy that never ventured to stand a charge. 
However, by occasionally masking a galloper gun, and employing 
Shrapnell shells, the General was enabled to make the service of 
Gokla’s horse rather too perilous for a continumice. On the 
day of his forcing the Salpa-GhAt, the nature of the ground gave 
an opportunity of opening the battery of a whole Iroop of horse- 
artillery in this manner, and w'ith such effect, that for some days 
afterwards, indeed, until the bth of December, the hovering 
clouds of horsemen completely disappeared. Bajec Rao him- 
self usually kept at the disbince of two long marches in advance. 

Nothing of interest occurred in this very long and arduous 
pursuit ; it will be sufficient, therefore, to notice the line of the 


♦ Vide Forbes* Oriental Memoirs. 
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memy’s flight Passing Suttara, he went as far south as Poosa 
Saolee (Pos^essolee.) From this point either to avoid falling 
in with Brigadier-General Pritzler, who was advancing with the 
reserve from the ceded districts, or having no object in remaiiK 
ing to the south of the capital after the junction of the Suttara 
Baja’s family, and naturally wishing to be joined by the support 
he expected from Hindoostan, he made a few long marches 
eastward, as far as Pundurpoor; and thence getting round 
Brigadier-General Smith, marched rapidly in a north-westerly 
direction, and, passing half-way between Poona and Seroor, 
moved northward as far as Wuttoor, on the direct road to 
Nassick. Here he was joined by Trimbukjee Hainglia, who 
brought with liim a considerable reinforcement of horse and 
foot, raised in Kand^sli, or invited down from Hindoostan into 
the service. General Smith followed close a^his rear, arriving 
at Pundurpoor on the 8th of December, the second day only 
after Bajce Kao had left it. As soon as the Peshwa had passed 
clear of Poona, the Brigadier-general moved to the old canton- 
ment of Seroor, and, after recruiting his cattle, resumed the 
pursuit on the 22d of December. Keeping now greatly to the 
east of the enemy’s route, he entered the valley of the Goda- 
veree, by the Nimba-Deora Ghdt, in the hope thus to intercej)t 
his retreat northward; for the Peshwa, finding himself less 
pressed, had loitered some days at Wuttoor, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the strong fort of Jooneer. He was still in vicinity of 
that place on the 26th of December, when his active pursuer 
had already advanced to Hunwuntgaon, yet further northward 
than himself. He then attempted to continue his march to- 
wards Nassick ; but General Smith was gaining fast upon him 
from the east, and he had scartxjly descended the Gh^t to the 
valley of the Peeree, on the 27th, when he heard that the' 
Brigadier-general had already passed Sungumner, and was in 
full march to intercept his flight. Finding it now im])ossible to 
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jwrooecute his march to the north without taking a nu^ westerly 
route, he moved first to Kootool ; but then fearing to be eii> 
tangled with his cavalry in the difficult country in the imme^ 
diate neighbourhood of the western ghats, he determined to 
give up the intention of continuing his flight in that direction, 
and, rc>-^iscending the table-land he had quitted only the day 
before, returned to Wuttoor, on the 28th of December, and 
thence hastened his flight in a southerly course on the direct 
road to Poona. This gave occasion to one of the most me- 
morable actions, that has ever been fought in India. 

Colonel Burr, the officer left in command at Poona, hearing 
of the Prahwa’s advance by the direct road to that city, and not 
being sufficiently aware of the manoeuvres that had forced him 
into this line of retreat, and the closeness of the pursuers in his 
rear, thought an^ttack upon the capital was meditated. He 
accordingly solicited a reinforcement of a battalion from Seroor, 
the better to be prepared for defence. The following is an 
accurate account of what befel the reinforcement foru-arded at 
his request. . 

The detachment consisted of a detail of Madras artillery, 
with two six-pounders, the 2d-lst Bombay native infantry, about 
500 strong, and 300 auxiliary horse, the whole under Captain 
Staunton of the Bombay establishment, who commanded the 
battalion. It began its march from Seroor for Poona, at eight 
p. m. on the Slst of December, and at ten next morning 
reached the heights overlooking Koragdon, about half way to 
the city ; when the whole of the P^shwa’s army, estimated at 
20,000 horse and several thousand infantry, were discovered on 
the plain to the south of the Bheema. Captain Staunton found 
his march to Poona thus intercepted, and himself in great 
danger of being cut off. In order to avoid the exposure of the 
plain, which would have given an immense advantage to the 
Mahratta caval^, he advanced hastily to seize the village of 
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Korag&on, before it should be occupied by the enemy’s infontry^ 
On perceiving his intention, th^ made for the same point, and 
Captain Staunton succeeded in part only ; for half the village, 
and several of the strongest positions, remained in the hands of 
the enemy, who manned the whole of their portion with Arab^ 
whom he found it impossible to dislodge, notwithstanding 
several attempts for the purpose. A mast desperate struggle 
now commenced between this mere haildful of men, and the 
whole of the Mahratta army, which fought under the stimulus 
of the presence of the Prince himself, who personally witnessed 
the action from an adjoining height. 

The enemy also had but two guns, but his infantry out- 
numbered ours in the proportion of more than ten to one, and 
the majority were Arabs*, a race whose determined courage, 
or rather desperation of boldness, had frequently been ex- 
perienced in former wars, and was perliaps never more con- 
spicuous than at N^gpoor, and in this affair. The Arab 
infontry had also the suppeni: erf immense clouds of cavalry, 
before whom the few horse that accompanied the battalion 
dared not show themselves; indeed, C^aptain Swanston, who 
commanded those auxiliaries, was woimded early in the day. 

The contest continued until after sunset, and was a series of 
obstinate attacks and defences of such posts, as the situation of 
tile houses and circumjacent buildings afforded. In actions of 
this nature, the advantage of having fresh troops to bring up is 
every thing, and this the enemy possessed and availed himself 


* It may be proper to mention, as a proof of the estimation, in which the Arabs 
ore held as soldiers by the native powers, the rate of pay tliiy received in the 
Fe Awa’s army, in comparison with natives of other countries. 

Arabs, natives of Arabia - . 15 rupees a month. 

Their descendants bom in the country 10 ditto. 

Hindoostances, (the some as our sepoys) 8 ditto. 

Malirattas and Dukliunees • - 6 ditto. 
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utmost degree I whikCapt^ StaaptonhwlMSiscelysti^ 
.£meiit for tlie deduce of th? ground bo QOcupiod» m^cb loss vty 
men to spare for a reserve, or £or the ocpasional relief of bis dif- 
ferent posts. The attack commenced a little before noon, and 
was not disoontinued till nine in the evening, during tho. wbolo 
of which time our men remained without refreshment, and, whst 
was of more consequence, no water was to be had in that part of 
the village in their possession. In the evening its situation was pe- 
cubarly critical. Lieutenant Chisholm, tlie oifioer of artillery, with 
most of his men, luul been killed at a post near a pagoda in dio 
villag<‘, against which the Arabs principally directed their eiforto. 
At the same time, the exertions that the Euro]^x:an officers had 
been called upon to make, in heading repeated charges, had ao 
reduced tlieir number, that, of the whole, three only remained 
undisabled. Captain Staunton himself. Lieutenant Jones, and 
Assistant-Surgeon W> lie, tlie two latter nearly exhausted. TJhe 
Arabs at this time charged and obtained possession of the gim 
at the pagoda, round which many of our wounded wore lying ; 
among the. rest, Assistant-Surgeon Wingate of the mtillery, 
Captain Swanston, and Lieutenant Coniiellan, were there, all in 
a helpless state. The Arabs immediately commenced a massacre 
of the wounded, and the mutilation of the bodies of the de- 
ceased. Dr. Wiugatc was the first victim to their cruelty; he 
was literally hacked to pieces, as was the body of the deceased 
artillery officer. But they did not long enjoy the triumph ; for 
the three remaining officers, immediately upon the loss of the 
gun, alihou^ themselves almost exhausted, and their men 
fainting from w'ant of water, exerted themselves to bring them 
on to a final eliarge. On tliis occasion Lieutenant Patterson, 
who had been wounded and lodged in a place of safety, appeared 
again at the head of his men, and continued to exert the little 
strength he had left, until he received a second wound, whi<h 
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y|;terly disabM hiooj aad in fiie end proved mortal. The idhnrge 
fortunately was succeesfol, and was executed with such judimoHi 
celerity and spirit, that it saved the lives of Captain Swmiston and 
Lieutenant ConneUan, both of whom were in the Arabs’ hands, 
and having just witnessed the massacre and mutilation of thev 
comrades, were expecting a like fate to themselves. Every 
man of the Arabs, who had penetrated to the pagoda, was 
bayoneted without mercy, and from this time the enemy rb^ 
laxed much in the vigour of his attacks. As it grew dark, the 
men were enabled to procure a supply of water, which was the 
only refreshment they received for the whole day and night. 
By nine p. m. the enemy was driven out of the positions he 
had till then held in the village, and the rest of the night was 
passed by the detachment without molestation, but under the 
alarming anticipation of a renewed attack with fresh troops on 
the ensuing morning, and the certainty of their ammunition 
foiling in that case after a few rounds. At daybreak it was 
found, that although the Mahratta army stiU hovered about the 
village, it was not disposed to renew the attack. The day was, 
however, passed under arms, and without any opportunity of 
procuring a supply of provisions. On the night of the Snd of 
January, Captain Staunton, despairing of being able to effect his 
march on Poona, prej^red to move back to Seroor. Wherefore, 
sacrificing much of his baggage in order to provide the means 
of transporting his numerous wounded, he-compienced his march 
in the dark, and reached Seroor by nine next morning, bringing 
back tiot only his guns, but likewise all his wounded. 

Brigadier-General Smith himself arrived at Korag^on with 
all his division in the course of the 3rd of January. But Bajee 
Bao had previously decamped, and continuing his flight to the 
southward, had on the same day ascended the Boor-Ghat bo- 
yond Poona, passing a second time within twenty miles of the 
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cqi^aL The i^ipzoadi of General Smith had oMigied him to 
gHow: the battalion to march back to Seroor without fbrthmr 
moleetatimi. 

The extraordinary obstinacy of Captain Staunton’s defence 
against such overwhelming numbers, and his ultimate succera hi 
driving off the enemy, are amongst the most surprising exploitil' 
that our Indian army has ever achieved. There were but six* 
officers and two assistant-surgeons with the detaidiment; bitt 
the latter felt themselves called upon for exertions altogether 
out of their profession, and frequently lent the influence of 
their example, in leading the Sepoys to the charge of the bayonet, 
mid inspiring them with that confidence of success, which the 
ascendancy of the European character never fails to produce. 
Our 1(M3S in the affair was three officers killed and two wounded 
out of the eight engaged. In the artillery the loss of men was 
most severe, twelve being killed and eight wounded, out of a 
detail for two six-pounders only. Of the battalion, 50 killed 
and 105 wounded. It may be worth while to compare the loss 
sufl^ed on this occasion with that of other hard contested 
actions, in order to enable us to form a just estimate of the 
degree of credit to which the troops were entitled for their 
exertion and endurance in this memorable defence. At the 
battle of Mchudpoor, the ride corps suffered undoubtedly a 
more severe loss in officers, and, of the men, there were no less 
than ISO killed and wounded, which, as the corps was weak, is 

* Names of the officers : 

Captain Staunton^ commanding. 

Lieutenant-Adjutant Patterson, died of his wounds. 

Lieutenant Conncllan, wounded. 

Lieutenant Jones, doing duty. 

Assistant-Surgeon Wingate, killed. 

Lieutenant Chisholm, artillery, killed. 

Assistant-Surgeon Wylie, artillery. 

Lieutenant Swanston, auxiliary horse, wounded. 
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neailj ab equal prbporiicm : bat this oras one reginimt''«)f nil 
army, and had it been cxd off fo a man, the victory' mij^t stQl 
have been gained by the rest of the troops : no analog can be 
drawn between the behaviour of a battalion executing part of a 
combined movement, even though it should bear a dispropOiv 
tionate share of the brunt of the action, and the conduct of one 
that has to iiglit by itscU^ without support or hope, except fitnn 
its own exertions. The Nagpoor atiair, where the whole of the 
troops were actively engaged, and nearly in an equal degree is 
probaidy tiiat whidb, in its circumstances, was most similar to 
the affiur of Korag&on. The duration and obstinacy of the 
attack in both cases ; the description of troops engaged ; the 
partial success and ultimate discomfiture of the Arabs, are all so 
many points of resemblance between the two ; and many more 
ihight be pointed out. At Niigpoor, however, the general lo® 
was nearly equal to that of the Bombay battalion, while that of 
the lst-S4th* alone amounted to 149 killed and wounded, which 
is only six short of the loss of Captain Staunton, although the 
proportionate number of combatants was rather in favour of the 
latter. On the whole, therefore, the contest may be considered 
to have been nearly as severe in cme case as in the other, and 
in each the alternative of victory or ignominious death was 
presented to the combatants, which may account fbr the per- 
severance and resolute valour evinced on both occasions. But 
the discouraging circumstances under which the Bombay bat- 
talion fought, having to take up its ground hastily after a long 
and fatiguing march, and being forced to fight without food or 
refreshment, and without water, give to its efforts a character of 

* This distinguished battalion was originally lst-l8t; but in consequence of 
its concern in the mutiny of Vellore, it had beoi degraded from the highest to the 
lowest place in the numerical ecaieof the native corps. Its bdioviour at Nagpoor 
and general good conduct has iraoe obtained die restenstion of its former rank 
and number. 
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deviate, and deliberate gallantryi mueh b^ond what the inoat 
distinguished corps on any other occasion of the war had dis- 
played, aa indeed was univorsally acknowledged. To testiQf 
the sense entertained by the Supreioae-Ghvernment of th^ 
conduct of Captain Staunton in this affair, the Marquess df 
Hastings nominated him an honorary aide-de-camp, and sul>% 
sequently conferred on him the command of. the fortress of 
Ahriednugurh, when formed into a regular garrison. The go- 
vertimcnt has further ordered the erection of a public monument 
at KoragA.on to the memory of those who fclL 

After this repulse, llajee llao a second time ascended the 
table land, whence the Kishna takes its rise, and continued his 
flight south-eastward tlirough Poosa-Saolee to Merich. In the 
mean time, Brigadier-General Pritzler, who, on the first rise of 
Bajee Bao in anus, had been summoned to take part in the 
operations against him, had advanced with part of the reserve 
by the route of Bejapoor, and was between Peergaon and Pun- 
durjxjor on the Bheema, when he heard of the Maliratta army 
being in full march to the south. He immediately moved 
westward, with a view to intercept them ; but finding the enemy 
had already ascended the Ghats, followed in the same direction, 
and passed the Salpa-Gliat on the 6th of January. On the 
next day he fell in with his rear guard, and pressed it with his 
cavalry under jVIajor Hoveton, by which means about sixty or 
seventy of the Mahrattas were killed. The Brigadier-General 
continued the pursuit, following them close at the heels to Poosar 
Saolee and Merich, and thence crossing the Kishna after them 
by the ford of Erroor a little lower down the river. It was 
given out in the P^shwa's army and through the country it 
traversed, that he meditated the invasion of Mysore and our 
own .ceded districts. With this view he went as far soutli as 
Gok&k on the Gutpurba, and endeavoured to open a corre- 
spondence with the Raja of Mysore ; failing in tliis, howevo:; 
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and hearing that the country on the other side of the Gutpurba 
had been armed against him by the exertions and popidarity of 
Brigadier-General Munro ; and, moreover, finding that the same 
indefatigable officer had collected the scattered and incon-^ 
siderable force of regular troops at his disposal, and was already 
prepared to oppose his further progress to the south, he re- 
solved on the 15 th of January to retrace his steps, and from 
Gokdk turned eastward, and recrossing the Kishna at Gulgula, 
diverged thence to the west, and marched by Hutanee on 
Merich, thus circumventing General Pritzler’s division, in the 
same manner as he had done that of General Smith in his first 
flight to the south. But in this he did not succeed without 
being hard pressed by his pursuers, and particularly in the turn 
he made to the east. On the 17th of January, Brigadier- 
General Pritzler’s cavalry had a smart brush with a part of the 
Mahratta army, and occasioned it very considerable loss. Ge- 
neral Pritzler was stronger in this arm than General Smith had 
been, having two squadrons of the 22nd dragoons, besides the 
7th native cavalry ; but the enemy could never be brought to 
stand a charge, and it was only by means of galloper guns, or by 
breaking our line in pursuit, that they could be materially in- 
jured: and the latter could rarely be hazarded in the face of 
such disproportionate numbers. 

While General Pritzler was tracking the P^shwa’s flight 
in the manner above mentioned. General Smith, having again 
recruited his division at Sefoor, prepared to move likewise to 
the south with the major part of his force hghtly equipped, in 
order to act against the enemy as circumstances might enable 
him. He started from Seroor on the 8th of January with this 
intention, leaving a part of his force, under Lieuteiiant-Colonel 
Boles, to follow with the stores and heavy guns. On the 12th of 
January he was near Fultun, and thence directed his march on 
Malwullee, pursuing a southerly course. On the 21st of January 
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lie heard of the enemy having wheeled round General Pritzler’s 
4ivi8ion) and of his being in full march on Merich from Hutanee. 
General Smith was at the time not far from Hingung^n, 
whence he immediately moved on Merich to take up die 
pursuit. On the 22nd he arrived at Oogar on the Kishna, a 
Uttle above the town, where he learnt that the fugitive Peshwa 
had encamped only the day before. From this point Bajee 
Pao, crossing the Kishna, made a feint of descending into the 
Konkan by the Amba-Gh^it, but soon giving up that design^ 
continued his flight up the right bank, while General Smith 
followed on the opposite side, hoping by this means to prevent 
any escape to the cast. The pursuit was very close ; yet th^ 
enemy was enabled, by a rapid march from Suttara on the 28tb 
of January, to cross the river and clear the Salpa-GhAt with the 
loss of only part of his rear guard, which was intercepted in the 
defiles. On moving forward, however, towards the Boor-Ghdt, 
he was met and cannonaded by the detachment under Colonel 
Boles, and in the end fled eastward through F ultun to Pundur> 
}X)or, and afterwards to Solapoor, where he hoped to gain pos- 
session of the treasui'cs of his old minister Suda-Sheeo-Bh^o- 
Mankishur, who had died but a few months before. 

Here he lialtcd, and was left for some days unmolested, 
while General Smith, finding himself in the neighbourhood, 
resolved to call up his heavy guns and employ them in reducing 
Suttara, stdl the nominal capital of the Mahratta empire. 
Besides the eclat and political importance that would necessarily 
reshlt from the capture of this celebrated fortress, the Brigadieiv 
General had other motives for undertaking the enterprise. He 
was desirous of effecting a junction with General Pritzler, who 
was still considerably in his rear, and of then making a new 
disposition of the, troops composing the two divisions, by forming 
all the cavalry and light troops of both into an active corps 
for the pursuit of Bajce Bao, while the heavy artillery and a 
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sufficient force for sieges and similar operations was left to 
reduce the many strong places in the country south of the 
capital This most politic and judicious plan was adopted at 
the suggestion of Mr. Elphinstone, and it would have been 
earUer put in practice, had not the hope of coming up with the 
Pfishwa’s army carried off General Pritzler in another direction, 
and prevented his having the necessary communication with 
General Smith. The mere pursuit of the fugitive prince from 
place to place, without wresting from him the occupancy of the 
country, had proved to be productive of httle benefit hitherto, 
and seemed moreover likely to be spun out to an indefinite 
length, unless prosecuted on a very different plan. Whereas, on 
the contrary, by employing the troops according to the new and 
improved military arrangement, it was not improbable, tliat 
rather than submit quietly to the loss of his fortified places, 
the enemy would risk a general action, which was exactly what 
we most desired. Resolving to act upon this principle, (General 
Smith waited the junction of the reserve division, Mhich was 
coming up with a convoy, an encumbrance it had not been able 
to rid itself of during the whole line of pursuit, and employed 
the interval in laying siege to Suttara. The place surrendered 
the same day that the Rrigadier-Gcneral appeared before it, the 
garrison offering to evacuate, the moment the mortar battery 
was brought to play with effect. It was taken possession of 
next morning, the 1 1th of February ; but instead of hoisting 
the Rritish flag on the walls, the standard of Sevagee again 
floated over the ramparts of this liis ancient seat, while Mr. 
Elphinstone took the occasion of pubUshing a manifesto to the 
Mahratta nation, declaring it to be the intention of the British 
Government to restore the Suttara family to an independent 
sovereignty, and to punish the long continued treachery and 
ultimate defection of Bajee Rao, by the perpetual exclusion of 
his dynasty from all authority or concern in the affiirs of the 
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Maliratta empire, and by the assumption to itself of all his 
territorial possessions. 

This course of policy was taken under orders from the 
Governor-General, which were not issued without very mature 
consideration of the question. On the first occurrence of the 
rupture, the Kesident at Poona had addressed to the Marquess 
of Hastings a solicitation for special instructions, respecting the 
conduct to be observed in the event of Bajee Bao’s capture on 
submission, and generally upon the question, whether the present 
prince was to be reinstated upon any terms in any portion of 
the dominions of his family. In case of its being resolved to 
restore him to some share of nominal authority, Mr. Elphinstone 
submitted a plan for imposing such c-omplete restraint upon all 
his actions, as he hoped would afford a sufficient safeguard against 
any future ill effects from his ambition and rooted fondness for 
intrigue. He proposed, however, at all events, to curtail his means 
effectually, as well by requiring compensation for the charges of 
the war, as by the demand of the arrears of the pension paid to 
HmritKao under the agreement made with that chief by the Duke 
of Wellington on his first .advance to Poona ; besides insisting on 
the cession of a territory, to be conferred on that prince in lieu 
of the pension for the future. The pohey of setting up Umrit 
Bao himself, as well as that of placing Chimnajee, the brother 
of Bajee Bao, on the Guddec, were at the same time brought 
under consideration, in case the deposition of the present 
P6shwa should be determined on. In submitting these points, 
the Besident did not express any preference of one plan above 
another, conceiving the choice to lie peculiarly in the judg- 
ment of the Governor-General ; and the Marquess of Hastings, 
whose closest attention had already been turned to the subject, 
decided in favour of the total expulsion of Bfajee Bao from the 
Dukhun, the perpetual exclusion of his family from any share 
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of influence or dominion, and the annihilation of the P^shwa’s 
name and authority for ever. 

These were certainly strong measures, and may at first sight 
carry the appearance of harshness. But he considered them to 
l)e warranted by the uniform conduct of our insidious ally for 
the four preceding years ; and both the manner in which he 
had placed himself at the head of the confederation against the 
British j)ower, and the critical time he had chosen to set the 
example of defection, demanded that his treatment should be 
a warning example to the nations of India, and an awful lesson 
on the consequences of incurring the full measure of our just 
indignation. The mere removal of the individual from the 
seat of imperial sway, for the purpose of elevating either Chim- 
najee, or Umrit Eao, or any other member of the same family, 
would have had the effect of impressing the minds of other 
princes with the idea, that the jiersonal chastisement of the 
individual was to be the extreme consequence of the most 
implacable and persevering hostility; while the dignities and 
advantages of sovereignty, nominal at least, if not real, would 
still, under any circumstances of provocation, be left to descend 
ill the uninterrupted line of hereditary succession. But how 
many men are there, that would set wealth, rank, and even Hfe 
at hazard, in a desperate grasp at personal or jiolitical advance- 
ment, however precarious or remote, who yet would hesitate to 
set on the same cast the fortunes of an entire family, and the 
extinction in perpetuity of an ancient and illustrious house ! 
There can be no doubt that Bajee Kao and his advisers never 
acted under the belief that they were putting so much at stake : 
they had misconceived the motives, by which the British Go- 
vernment had all along been actuated; construing its signal 
moderation as a mark of politic prudence and fear. .Arguing 
from the aid we had afforded in establishing the authority of 
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the P^shwa, as well as from the uniform desire we had testified 
to keep on good terms with his government, that its maintenance 
in the existing form was indispensable to the stability and dura- 
tion of our system, they were led into the presumptuous hope of 
succeeding, by menace and opposition, in exacting an equivalent 
for this imaginary benefit, and reckoned with confidence upon 
being always able to save themselves by a timely accommo- 
dation, however justly or deeply they might incur our resentment 
by the display of ' a rancorous animosity. The Prince himself 
had, since liis defection, made several overtures for this purpose, 
and was not a little surprised to find them uniformly rejected, or 
answered by a declaration, tliat notliing short of unconditional 
submission could be listened to, or more than life be guaranteed. 
It was observed, that the recollection of the negotiations and 
disasters which attended our first connexion with the Peshwas, 
when the Bombay Government espoused the desperate cause of 
the father of Bajee llao, had far too much influence on the coun- 
sels of this durbar, and had from the first infused a most ambi- 
tious and arrogant spirit. The Marquess of Hastings had hoped, 
tliat the humiliations imposed by the treaty of Poona, concluded 
in the preceding June, would liave subdued or abated this spirit ; 
but a contrary effect had followed ; and there seemed now to be 
no choice left to the British Government, but for ever to anni- 
hilate the state of tilings that had first generated it, and to 
show that it could itself occupy the guddee of Poona, and direct 
its control over the chiefs of the Mahratta nation to the main- 
tenance of public tranquiUity, with yet more efficiency than it 
had been possessed of, since the first Bajee liao and Balajee 
united the Maliratta race for the devastation of the rest of 
India. 

These were the principal motives, that fixed the Marquess 
of Hastings in the resolution to annihilate the authority and 
name of P6shwa ; and, with the reservation above noticed for 
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the Suttara family, to assume the whole authority and dominion 
into the hands of the British nation. In December, he issued 
liis instructions to this effect, constituting Mr. Elphinstone 
commissioner with full powers for the execution of his plan. 
The Jageerdars, who had heretofore held of the Peshwa, were 
to be admitted to hold on the same terms of the British Go- 
vernment, unless they should engage in active hostility against 
us, or delay the period of their submission for too long a period. 
The lands of Gokla were directed to be immediately resumed ; 
and it was to be a jjart of any arrangement that might be made, 
that his person, together with that of such other chiefs as were 
equally active in the same caused should be lodged in safe 
custody. It was likewise to be an article, that the parties con- 
cerned in the hanging of the two Vaughans should be given up 
for execution. The Baja of Suttara was to be established in 
a territorial possession, to be held cither as a dependant Jageer, 
or as a distinct sovereignty, under stipulations securing the 
supremacy of the British Government. The declared object 
of this part of the plan was, to conciliate the Maluattas to the 
new order of tilings, and establish a counterpoise to the remain- 
ing influence of the Peshwa's Brahminical administration. The 
mode, and form, and amount of the provision, were left to Mr. 
Elphinstone’s discretion, so that the object might be most 
securely attained. The above, with a territorial reservation for 
the settlement of a Jageer upon Cliimna Appa, formed the 
outline of the plan devised by the Marquess of Hastings ; in 
prosecution of which, immediately upon the capture of Suttara, 
the Mahratta flag was again hoisted on its walls, in the manner 
above mentioned, and a proclamation issued, inviting the Mah- 
rattas to rally round their rightful hereditary sovereign, for 
whom it was declared, that Suttara and the adjacent territories 
would be reserved as an independent dominion under British 
protection. In this form Mr. Elplunstone thought the esta- 
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blishment of the Suttara Baja would be effected with most 
advantage under existing circumstances; and the early sub- 
mission of several jageerdars, who were eager to establish a 
prior claim to the honours and advantages of the restored dy- 
nasty, attested the policy of the measure. Events occurred 
within a very few days after the fall of Suttara that materially 
forwarded the completion of these arrangements. 

After the capture of that fortress, Brigadier-General Smith, 
in concert with Brigadier-General Pritzler, formed a light di- 
vision in the manner proposed, with which, on the 13th of 
February, he moved to the eastward on the route to Pundur- 
poor. Arriving at Ycllapoor, on the 19th, he heard that Bajee 
Kao had left Solapoor, where he had remained during the opera- 
tions against Suttara, and was on his march due west. H oping, 
therefore, to fall in with him about Pundurpoor, the Brigadier-Ge- 
neral made a night march on that point, but heard in the morning 
that he had gone off to the northward, and was at Kurkumbh, 
totally unconscious of the vicinity of a British force. Upon this 
intelligence he crossed the Bheema at. Keroulee, and pushed on 
with all his cavalry and horse-artillery, in the hope of coming 
up with the enemy. At half-past eight in the morning, he had 
the gratification of hearing the state kettledrums of the Peshwa 
beat in preparation for a march, w'hich had been hastily resolved 
upon, in consequence of information of General Smith's ap- 
proach having just got the start of him. The British troops 
were concealed by the brow of a hill from the enemy’s view, 
until the cavalry appeared on the ridge drawn up in battle 
array. Gokla now, seeing that it would be impossible for the 
Pdshwa’s army to escape without sacrificing nearly all its bag- 
gage, took the resolution to risk an action, in the hope of saving 
it. General Smith had with him the 2d and 7th regiments of 
Madras light cavalry, and two squadrons of his Majesty's 22d 
dragoons. He had also a troop of horse artillery, but the 
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ground was too nigged to expect much benefit from this arm. 
Some of the guns were, however, brought up by the exertions 
and zeal oi' Captain Pierce, so as to have opened with effect ; 
but the Brigadier-General, observing the enemy disposed to 
stand a cavalry charge, resolved to bring the matter to this 
issue in preference. He accordingly advanced in three columns, 
the dragoons forming the centre. The enemy was formed on 
the other side of a difficult ravine at the foot of the hill, which 
our troops had to pass before they could readi him. On forming 
line, the 7th cavalry, which was on the right wing, came soonest 
upon the ravine, and, getting in some degree entangled in it, 
Gokla took the opportunity of pushing a body of horse beyond 
its right flank, and even into its rear, which, coupled with a 
demonstration of simultaneous attack in front, created some 
confusion in the 7th regiment. But Major Davies, who com- 
manded the detachintmt of the 22d dragoons, immediately 
ordered a troop to fall back and scour the rear ; and the com- 
mandant of the 2d regiment also adopted the same precaution. 
By this means, the body that had succeeded in getting to the^ 
rear were completely disjiersed. A led by Gokla, was 
charged by the troop of dragoons in the most gallant manner, 
on which occasion that distinguished chief was himself slain. 
He died bravely, having wounded several of our men with his 
own hand before he fell, and amongst the rest Lieutenant 
Warrand, of the 22d dragoons, the first who attacked him. 
The death of Gk)kla left the enemy without a head : for Bajee 
Rao had already gone off with his |>ersonal guard and at- 
tendants, deserting his palanquin, and mounting a horse for the 
purpose as soon as the battle commenced. From this mom^t 
there was no longer any appearance of order*4tt tile resistance 
opposed. Our cavalry, particularly the dragoons, charged suc- 
cessively several masses of the enemy’s horse, until the dragoons 
penetrated to their camp and bagga^the whole of whi^[)£a||||^ <^ 
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a slight resistance, fell into their hands. The person and 
family of the Suttara Raja were found there and secured, and 
were by no means the least important prize obtained on this 
occasion. The family consisted of the Raja, Noor Nerayun, a 
young man about twenty years of age, his two brothers, and 
mother. There were also 12 elephants and 57 camels taken. 
Our loss was . very trifling, being only one officer. Lieutenant 
Warrant!, and 19 men, wounded. The Rrigadier-General was 
himself surrounded, and received a slight wound on the head, at 
the time when Gokla and his party had penetrated to the rear; 
but this accident did not prevent his continuing to direct in 
person the operations of the day. Besides Gokla, the enemy lost 
another sirdar, Moro Punt Aptee ; but the death of the former 
in particular, and the capture of the Suttara family, gave pe- 
culiar impottance to the battle fought at Ashtee, on the 20th of 
Pebruary. Bapoo Gokla was reputed a good officer; he was 
one of the sirdars who accomiKinied the Duke of W eUington 
throughout his campaigns in the Dukhun, during the Mahratta 
war, and was then well esteemed for his services and general 
character, insomuch as to be jmrticiilarly recommended to the 
favour of the Peshwa’s government on the close of that war, 
besides deriving other substantial advantages from the General’s 
good opinion. He had subsequently been yet more deeply 
indebted to the favour of the British government, which more 
than once interfered to secure his possessions from his master’s 
rapacity, at a time when the latter was stimulated by private 
pique*, as well as by avarice, to aim at his ruin. These benefits 

^ • The Peshwa 8 animosity was long irreconcileable, in consequence of Gokla*s 
revising to suficr liis wife to visit at the palace, where she could not have gone 
without dishonour ; such was the sensuality that prevailed there. Gokla yielded 
the point, when the prospect of guiding the counsels of the state was opened to him; 
and ‘‘was generally known to have owed his former disgrace and subsequent favour 
to his tardy acquiescence in the dishonour of his family, '^^Elphinstme^s Despatches, 
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•wete of course forgotten, as soon as ambition and the desire oi' 
restoring the Mahratta empire to its ancient s^ndour beeame 
the ruling passions of his souL Since 1814, he had unifonnly 
been the adviser of the most decided hostility, and the avowed 
head of the war faction. When Bajee Kao conceived the pro- 
ject of rising against the British power, he found it convenient 
to court G^kla, and subsequently at different times added largely 
to his military fiefs, besides giving him a command in his im- 
mediate and personal troops. His post, since the rupture, had 
been always in the rear guard, or wherever else there was most 
danger; and his master’s confidence was unbounded and well 
merited. After his death, the Peshwa himself directed the 
movements and operations of the Mahratta army, there being 
no other chief on whom he could place equal reliance. 

The routed host fled northwards, towards Kopergd.on and 
Kand^sh, their numbers now thinned daily by desertion. The 
capture of Suttara and of its Kaja, added to the distress and 
precipitation of the flight, made even the most sanguine of the 
Mahrattas themselves regard the cause of their chief as altogether 
desperate. The daily fall of some one or other of his southern 
forts before Brigadier-General Pritzlcr confirmed this impres- 
sion. On the 20th of February, that officer appeared before 
Singurh, which capitulated on the 2d of March. He thence 
proceeded to the attack of the two contiguous forts of Vizier- 
gurh and Poorundur, which were also taken after two days* 
cannonade and bombardment. This occurred on the Idth of 
March. The garrisons amounted to 1136, while in Singurh 
there were upwards of 1300, whereof 300 were Arabs. After 
the fidl of these two of the P^shwa’s strongest holds, Wundun- 
Chundur, Nundgaree, Wyruntgurh, Kumalgurh, Pandoogurh, 
and Kelinga, surrendered as soon as the army appeared before 
them ; the two last-mentioned only having waited for the bat- 
teries to open. After these successes, Brigadier-General Pritz- 
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ler prepared himself, on the 31st of March, to proceed against 
Wusota, reckoned the strongest of all the forts in these parts, 
and in the repaii* and improvement of which large sums had 
recently been lavished. Chakun, a place on the north-west of 
Poona, had previously been reduced by Colonel Deacon, who 
was bringing up a reinforcement from Berar. Colonel Brother, 
who had been despatched with an armament from the Bombay 
Presidency into the southern Konkan, was equally successful. 
In the course of January and the commencement of February, 
Kurnala, BopAlgurh, Kotillagurh, Oochitgurh, and Sungurh sur- 
rendered successively to this officer. The fort of Palee, which 
commanded the Ghat of that name, was also reduced after a 
short resistance. The sea-port of Sevandroog had been taken 
some time before, by a force equipped for the purpose, from 
Fort Victoria, or Bankoot. In addition to the above captures. 
General Munro, having completely occupied the country to the 
south as far as the Malpurba, and driven out the officers placed 
there by Bajee Hao or Gokla, liad proceeded against Badamee, 
a ]jlace famous for its long resistance to Nana Fumavees, who 
had attacked it with all his means. It soon yielded to General 
Munro, and Bhagulkote in the same neighbourhood fell very 
shortly after. All these forts were no doubt ill defended ; but 
their garrisons felt themselves wholly without hope of support, 
and, therefore, were impressed with an early conviction that the 
cause was hopeless, and could be but little advanced by their 
best exertions. They w ere also strangers to the effect of shells 
tlirown with precision ; and there being no protection against 
this artillery within the forts, the defenders were soon dis- 
heartened by its destructive effect, and qur divisions, aware of 
the nature of the service, were well provided with this arm. 

This uninterrupted chain of success induced many of the 
principal jageerdars of the Mahratta empire to make their terms 
with Mr. Elphinstone. The Putwurdliuns w'ere the first to 
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desert the standard of Bajee Bao. The Prithee-Nidhee and 
Punt-Suchem, the two chief officers of the Suttara family, sent 
to offer their submission immediately on the publication of the 
manifesto; others followed every day; insomuch, that in the 
southern portion of his dominions the influence and hold of 
the country, possessed by the P^shwa, were fast passing away. 
He was, however, reinforced in his flight to the north by the 
junction of Bamdeen, with part of Holkar’s broken infantry. 
Gunput Bao, with the remnant of the army of Appa Saheb, 
had previously joined, at the time Bajee Bao was loitering 
between Pundurpoor and Solapoor. The troops he brought 
were chiefly horse, who, after their defeat by General Doveton, 
were successfully conducted through the Nizam’s dominions by 
that leader, notwithstanding the various attempts to intercept 
their march made by different detachments of our troops, as well 
as of those of the Nizam. 

The flight of Bajee Bao northward towards Hindoostan 
brought him into contact with divisions of our army, different 
from those with which he had been hitherto engaged ; and his 
operations also became thenceforward connected wdth the trans- 
actions of the other durbars. With a view, therefore, to perspi- 
cuity of arrangement, it will be proper to bring up the relation of 
events in Hindoostan and at Nagpoor to the same period. 
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To return to Hiudoostan ; we have seen already, that, before 
the close of the month of January, the bond of union, that kept 
together the turbulent bands attadied to the standard of the 
Holkar family, had been completely dissolved. Their collective 
strength had been irretrievably broken at Mehudpoor, while 
the example of Rampoora and of Jawud had seriously impressed 
on the sirdars individually, the necessity of conforming to the 
new order of things, which it was the design of the Marquess of 
Hastings to introduce. Ameer Khan had all along been sensi- 
ble of this necessity ; but his subordinate sirdars were by no 
means satisfied with the terms he had procured, the advantages 
of which were entirely personal to himself. It appeared indeed, 
that the Patan chief had not scrupled to deceive his associates 
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in anns, causing the agent he employed at Dehlee to forward 
accounts of the negotiation in progress there, much more favour- 
able to their interests than the truth warranted. This deceit 
was continued, even at the conference held by appointment 
between himself and Sir David Ochterlony on the 18th of 
December, for the express purjjose of exchanging the mutual 
ratification. A number of additional stipulations were then 
brought forward, as having been agreed to by Mr. Metcalfe at 
Dehlee; amongst others, the promise of a jageer to his son 
Vizier Mahommed, and of similar grants to other sirdars. In 
proof of these having been agreed to, the above letters were 
produced, bearing the seal of Nerunjun Lai, liis Dehlee agent, 
who was himself called into Sir David’s presence to make an 
oral declaration to the same effect. Fortunately, the Major- 
General was well acquainted with the Patan character; and, 
having been furnished with correct information of all that had 
})asscd at Dehlee by Mr. Metcalfe himself, at once declared his 
disbelief of the whole, stating that he had come to receive the 
ratification of the engagement actually signed ; and, as he knew 
nothing of any further concessions, must insist on an explidt 
answer, whether the chief was prepared to ratify that engage- 
ment or not. This peremptory demand had the effect of pro- 
curing the delivery next day of the ratified engagement, by the 
terms of which there can be little doubt that Ameer Khan was 
from the first prepared to abide, though the total insubordina- 
tion of his army, and the independence of the sirdars possessed 
of influence or command in it, had obliged him to practise the 
above deceit, in order to amuse and feed them with delusive 
hopes, while he w^as making separate terms for himself. 

After the ratification. Ameer Khan came into Sir David 
Ochterlony’s camp, and took up his quarters there for some 
time, until he should succeed in persuading his mutinous oflicers 
to disband and deliver up their guns. It is to be observed, that 
each brigade of infantry, with its equipments, was considered as 
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the especial property of some one sirdar, who derived his profit 
from the sale or hire of its services, or the share of its plunder 
exactions. The motive that led so many of them to rally round 
the standard of Ameer Khan was, the want of regular employ- 
ment elsewhere, and the idea that his talents for command pro- 
mised to afibrd, in the spoils he would put them in the way of 
sharing, a better livelihood than*could be elsewhere obtained. 
Many of the brigades were undoubtedly of Ameer Khan’s own 
raising, but more than half had been raised by others ; and he had 
bound himself to disband the whole, and deliver up their artil- 
lery, with only five lack of rupees in hand to efi^t the business. 
It may easily be imagined, that, in order to satisfy the greedy 
wants of an army so composed as his, which had been living as 
it were from hand to mouth for several years past, and was now 
called upon to surrender the very means of subsistence, and to 
abandon for ever the inveterate habits of military licence, no 
distribution of those very limited means at Ameer Khan's com- 
mand could make them suffice. The sirdars and troops conse- 
quently remained for some time sullen and dissatisfied, and the 
brigades woidd not give up their artillery, notwithstanding the 
most earnest endeavours on the part of the chief to obtain their 
compliance. But the Marquess of Hastings had never expected to 
wring from them these implements of trade, by any other motive 
than the strong and immediate influence of fear. The destruc- 
tion of Holkar’s in&ntry at Mehudpoor, whose case they felt 
to be exactly their own, and the judicious advance of Sir David 
Ochterlony with the reserve to a position * directly between the 
two principal divisions of the Patan army, those of Muhtab 
Khan and of Baja Bahadhur, had at last the desired effect ; and 
the artillery of both were procured in the course of January. 

• The Major-General was already in the neighbourhood ; and he made this 
movement on the pretence of greater convenience of forage : nor were the Patau 
rirdars aware of the commanding nature of the position, until it was actually 
taken up. 
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Other sirdars continued refractory for some time longer ; par- 
ticularly Jumsheed Khan, whose guns were not obtained until 
the end of March, and were then yielded on compulsion only, 
and in consequence of the threat of immediate attack by a 
detachment sent for the purpose. 

It was a yet more difficult task to procure the quiet dis- 
persion of the Patan soldiery,* than to obtain the surrender of 
their guns. Ameer Khan exerted himself with equal zeal to 
effect this, as indeed every other part of his agreement, but for 
a long time with little success. His soldiers liad before them 
the prospect of absolute starvation, if they abandoned their 
present livelihood and habits ; wliile the money at the chiefs 
disposal, however fairly distributed, atfbrded no comjjensation 
to the individuals for so great a sacrifice. The well known 
address of Sir David Ochtcrlony, brought in aid of Ameer 
Khan's exertions, n^as scarcely equal to the task of inducing so 
many armed men to return quietly to their respective homes, 
notwithstanding the awe inspired by his position, and by the 
efficiency of the army under his command. And Ameer Khan 
was so beset by the discontented rabble thus turned adrift, who 
depicted to him in glowing colours the hardships and disgrace 
of their present situation, that, after trying every means in his 
power to allay the ferment, and practising in vain all manner of 
deceit, he found it necessary at last to retire with precipitation 
to Sheergurh, a fort in Zalim Singh’s territory, until this feeling 
of irritation should in some degree have subsided. His son had 
already arrived at Dehlee as a hostage ; and the sincerity of the 
chief’s individual efforts and intentions was never doubted for 
a moment, notwithstanding the suddenness of this flight and 
his notorious want of integrity 

* Amongst other modes of avoiding the present importunity of his troops, he 
gave many of the sirdars drafts on the Resident at Dchlcc, ivhich he must have 
known would not be honoured, as he had already overdrawn the amount stipulated. 
He drew in this way for nine lack beyond his credit. 
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The difficulty of completing this part of the GU>Tenior* 
Gieneral’s plan for the final settlement of Rajpootana had been 
distinctly foreseen ; and Major-General Sir David Ochterlony, 
to whom the execution was entrusted, had been empowered, in 
case it should be found indisjiensable to adopt such a means of 
allaying that discontent, which would unavoidably be excited, 
as a temporary expedient to entertain a portion of the most 
efficient of Ameer Khan’s troops in British pay, under such 
regulations, as would best adapt them to our system of discipline 
and organization. Acting upon this authority, the Major- 
General, in the course of February, made the tender of British 
service to eight of the best Patan battalions and to about 8000 
horse. 'Phe former, after pensioning off the native oflBcers above 
the rank of soobadar, and thinning the ranks by the strictest 
scrutiny into the character, age, and general qualifications of 
the men, were formed into four battalions for the provincial 
duty, of which two were sent to the Dehlee territory, and the 
other two retained for similar service in Rajpootana, under the 
conduct of British officers appointed to command them. These 
battalions .were found extremely serviceable ; and, in the existing 
demand for troops in every quarter, the arrangement was at- 
tendetl with essential Imnefit. The horse were formed into 
bodies called rem/m, of 600 each ; and, as the very best only 
were token, they also rendered good service ; while, the arrange- 
ment being merely temporary, and recruiting disallowed, the 
expense is continually decreasing. 

It was a most important point of the original plan, not 
hastily to drive to despair the whole swarm of military adven- 
turers, by depriving them suddenly and entirely of their habitual 
means of subsistence ; but to destroy those only, whose habits 
or ambition prevented their conforming to our system of rule, 
and so to hold the balance between the hopes and fears of the 
rest, as to render them instrumental to the establishment of 
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oiider, and content ¥dth the of a moderate and ixgaiax 
provision. It was partly vdth. this view, that the stipulatum 
for an auxiliary force had been ‘intrpduced into the treaty of 
Gwalior, to open a field of employment to many of the unsettled 
characters, who must else have been turned loose upon society, 
and allure them with the assurance of fixed and regular pay 
under British guarantee. The same policy had dictated the 
large extension of irregular levies on our own establishment, 
and the formation of the auxiliary contingent at Poona before 
the commencement of o^)erations. 

No fitter agent could have been chosen, for the practical 
apidication of these principles to the settlement of affairs with 
the army of tlic Patan chief, than Sir David Ochterlony himself. 
By his consummate address and judicious arrangements, the 
whole affair was completely settled before the end of February, 
by which time all the sirdars had submitted, with the exception 
of Jumsheed Khan and one or two subordinate officers, who 
vainly Imped, by holding out to the last, to advance instead of 
impairing their interests. Notwithstanding the natural tuT' 
bulence of the Patan character, all the divisions, not even 
excepting those who last submitted, were restrained from any 
kind of violence in the interim ; so that, in fact, the destruction 
of this predatory association, which seemed more likely than 
those of the Pindarees to require a great display of our military 
strength, was brouglit about wholly by negotiation, aided by 
the awe that our attitude of preparation was calculated to 
iaspire. The merit of this early and entire success is due prin- 
cipally to Sir David Oditerlony’s personal skill and judgment, 
which met with the Governor-General's uniform approbation, 
a nil to the imposing force of the division placed under his com- 
mand, which consisted of two very strong brigades of regular 
infantry, with a regiment of cavalry, and two corps (1000 each) 
of native horse» raised and embodied by Colonel Skinner. Be^ 
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sides these, the contingents of the military chiefs, to iviiom lanchi 
had been assigned on our western frontier on the settlement of 
1805-6, were for the most part attached to the reserve division, 
when called out to take a part in the present operations; by 
which means its numerical strength was more than doubled. 

The concentration and advance of the reserve had bera 
connected with the further object of carrying into effect the 
arrangements intended to be made with the Kajpoot diiefs. The 
greater part of these were in train long before the close of the 
month of January ; but the mention of them has been purposely 
omitted, that the narrative of the events and military transac- 
tions might not be interrupted by the constant recurrence to 
measures of a purely political nature. As these all formed part 
of a general system of permanent pacification, it was thought 
more convenient to reserve them for separate mention, when 
the result of the whole operations and the nature of the final 
settlement of our Indian empire came to be explained. It will 
be sufficient, therefore, to mention in this place, that, with the 
exception of Jypoor, the counsels of which evinced their usufd 
indecision and imbecility, all the Bajpoot states entered readily 
into the terms and propositions offered for their acceptance: 
nor was there one that did not show the utmost eagerness in 
the promotion the Governor-General’s views, for the restora- 
tion of order in that part of India, occupied by their dominions. 

The Marquess of Hastings, seeing every thing to be in 
a train of easy adjustment with the Bajpoot princes, and feeling 
equally confident respecting the settlement with Ameer Khan 
and the Fatans, the detail of which had been left to Sir David 
Ochterlony, thought himself at liberty, by the beginning of 
February, to relax a little the military attitude he had assumed 
on the side of Hindoostan. He accordingly resolved upon a 
new distribution of the force there collected, in order, if possible^ 
before the dose of the season, to secure every remaining object. 
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The predatory power of the Pmdarees had hy this time been 
completely destroyed. -Of the routed bands of Holkar, some 
had rallied again round that chief, whose government having 
Mien into the hands of Tanteea Jog, and being aided by the 
advice and exertions of Sir John Malcolm and the British 
representative at the durbar, was fast assuming a regular shape. 
Many more had been destroyed piecemeal at Bampoora and 
elsewhere ; while all, who stiU remained in arms, had fled into 
the Dukhun, and were gathering round the banners of Bajee 
Bao, who alone still kept the field, and maintained the cause of 
opposition and disorder. On the 1st of February, the British 
force actually in the field to the north of the Nerbudda was 
thus disposed. The reserve division, under Sir David Ochter- 
lony, in the neighbourhood of Jypoor: the centre division, 
under I^ord Hastings’ personal command, still posted on the 
banks of the Sindh : the right division, that of Major-General 
Donkin, was proceeding to take possession of Kuraulner and 
the usurpations of Juswunt Bao in Mewur : of the left division, 
part was with General Marshall about Seronj and Bairsea, and 
of the remainder, a quota had been furnished to the force with 
Major-General Brown, who was still in the vicinity of Jawud, 
and two battalions had joined his Lordsliip's head-quarters, 
imder Brigadier-General Watson. 

Of the army of the Dukhun, the divisions of Sir 'I'homas 
Hislop and Sir John Malcolm were still near Mundis6r, while 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams was in the Bhojial territory, em- 
ployed in receiving the submission of the Pindaree chiefs. The 
Guzerat army, after a long pursuit of Cheetoo's durra, was now 
halted in the neighbourhood of Indore, to receive its further 
destination according to circumstances. Besides the above, 
a corps of observation was still posted on the southern frontier 
of Behar, under Brigadier-General Toone; and Brigadier- 
General Hardyman with his corps occupied Jubulpoor. 
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The present humility of Sindheea, as evinced by th6 teMiness 
with which, since the destruction of Holkar’s army, he hiad for- 
warded the levy and equipment of the auxiliary horse stipulated 
in the treaty of Gwalior, and more recently by the indi^reni^ 
he had manifested at the attack on Juswunt fiao Bhdo, satisfied 
the Marquess of Hastings, that it was no longer necessary for 
the army under his personal command to occupy the forward 
position it had assumed to awe the counsels of this durbar. It 
was accordingly resolved to break up the centre division of the 
grand army, and march the greater part of it back to its canton- 
ments within the Company’s provinces, whereby an important 
saving of expense would be effected. However, before this 
measure was carried into execution, it was thought right to 
open to that, durbar the idterior views of the British Govern- 
ment, and to sound its disposition in respect to them. The jirin- 
cipal remaining points, which it was the wish of the Governor- 
General to obtain, were — the cession of Ajimeer to ourselves, 
in order perpetually to exclude the Mahratta influence from 
that part of Bajjmotana ; the transfer of Islamnugurh to Bhopal, 
with a view to a similar exclusion from that quarter ; and, lastly, 
the cession in perpetuity of all the Maha^Baja's claims on the 
Boondee principality, as well as of lands obtained from, time to 
time ill lieu of such claims. As an equivalent for these sacrifices, 
the Marquess of Hastings was prepared to offer the lands of the 
Vinshorekur (except the portion already given to Bhopal), to- 
gether with those of other late tributaries of the Peshwa similarly 
circumstanced, and the tributes and personal rights of that Prince 
in Hindoostan, which had been assigned to us by the recent 
treaty of Poona. The Vinshorekur’s lands had become justly 
forfeit, in consequence of his continued adherence to Bajee Rao, 
since his defection. The value of the equivalent about to be 
offered considerably exceeded that of the cessions intended to 
be demanded ; besides which, Sindheea rcHed upon our bounty 
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fpr the restitution of Jawud, and the territory lately restiined 
from Joswunt Bao Bh4o; so that there was little reason to 
expect any serious opposition on his part to the arrangement. 
Yet it was impossible to estimate beforehand with any degree 
of certainty, what sensation the demand of a permanent cession 
would make on a Mahratta court. His Lordship accordingly 
resolved to ascertain this beyond a doubt, before he should re> 
linquish the attitude, which had given him such advantages in 
the past negotiations. For this purpose, before finally quitting 
the banks of the Sindh, the Marquess of Hastings caused a pro- 
posal for the above exchanges to be submitted to the Gwalior 
durbar. 

Finding it to be well received, his Lordship did not think 
it necessary to wait the complete execution of the arrangement ; 
but on the IStli of February commenced his homeward march 
to our own provinces, having for some days previously moved 
gradually along the right bank of the Sindh from Sonaree and 
Oochar dowm to Beercha, which lies but a few miles above Seanda, 
the point on which he had first moved in the November pre- 
ceding, to enforce the signature of the treaty. Of the troops 
composing the centre division, the Europeans for the most part 
returned to the cantonment of Cawnpoor ; while the native in- 
fantry were so disposed along the Bundelkhund and Etawa 
frontier, as to be capable of immediate reunion, in case any 
appearances in the court or anny of Dowlut Kao Sindheea should 
require their second advance. A brigade, of three strong 
battalions, however, with the 7th native cavalry, and the heavy 
train, which had purposely been attached to this division, were 
sent, under the command of Brigadier-General Watson, to rein- 
force the troops under Major-General Marshall, which it was 
determined to employ in the reduction of the territory of Sdgur, 
with a view to its permanent annexation to the British do- 
minions. 
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The of paramount sovereignty over this, territory 

formed part of our acquisitions, by virtue of the late ti*eaty 
Poona ; and it be recollected, that, in assertion of that r^ht, 
Punaeek the occupant, had been called upon in the Sep> 
texnber preceding, either to fulfil the terms, on which the 
was held of the Poona state, by furnishing the quota of 666 
horse, and paying the tribute of one lack of rupees to the British 
Government, or to agree to an advantageous money commutation, 
offered to be taken in lieu of that contingent. The letter don- 
tauiing the offer of commutation was answered evasively i the 
more positive demand of the fulfilment of the original terms, 
which was accompanied by a notice that General Marshall was 
already advancing against the Pindarees, and a requisition, that 
the quota of 666 horse should join his division, and co-operate 
on the service, was equally disregarded : besides which, instead of 
receiving assistance in the procurement of its supplies, the left 
division experienced every sort of impediment, and was uni- 
formly treated as an enemy in the S^gur territory. As a further 
proof of Bunaeek Eao’s infatuation, no effort had subsequently 
been made to calm our just resentment, notwithstanding the 
favourable turn of affairs in every quarter. Neither had he 
offered a rupee of the tribute due, or the service of a single 
horseman. Under these circumstances, the Marquess of Hastings 
resolved to regard the occupant of Sagur as a feudatory, who 
had incurred the forfeiture of his fief ; more especially as there 
was evidence forthcoming of his correspondence with the Pin- 
darees since the commencement of operations against them, and 
of his attachment to the cause of the Peshwa. Wherefore, no 
sooner did the state of aifidrs in Hindoostan permit the allot- 
ment of a sufficient force to this object, than the reduction of 
this province was resolved upon. Accordingly, in the middle 
of February, Major-General Marshall was ordered to proceed 
against the capital of the principality, so soon as he should be 
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joined by the battering-train and reinfcux^ment sent to him for 
this purpose from the centre division. 

The following were the modified terms, to which submission 
within three days was now to be peremptorily demand^ Thn 
present government to be displaced, and the territory transferred 
to the administration of llritish agents ; the revenue actually 
realised to be allotted as follows : 

Tribute to the British Government ... S*. R*. 100,000 

Commutation for military service, with 666 horse - - 159,840 

Total payment to the British Government - - S‘. R‘. 259,840 

This, together with 10 per cent, on the gross assets, for the 
expense of administering the affairs of the province, to be the 
primary charge on the total receipts After defraying which, 
the revenues to be next charged with a stipend of two lack and a 
half, as a provision for the maintenance of Jlunaeek Kao, and the 
Jlliaych, widow of the former possessor, in whose name Bunaeek 
administered the country; any excess of the revenues beyond 
this, to be allotted to the hereditary proprietor of the territory, 
that is to say, to Nana Govind Kao, the holder of Jaloun, who 
had already made his separate terms for the portion of the 
family dominions in his own possession. It was, however, to be 
distinctly explained, that if any improvement should be effected 
in the revenues of Sftgur proper, in consecjuence of our manage- 
ment, beyond the estimate of their former product, taken at 
698,000 rupees, the same was to be the exclusive profit of the 
(’ompany. I'he extreme limit of the stipend to the Nana of 
Jaloun was therefore 118,360 rupees, being the total surplus 
above the forementioned charges, in case the whole of that 
estimate and no more should be realized. 

In obedience to these instructions, Major-General Marshall, 
reinforced by Brigadier-General Watson, appeared before Sdgur, 

* This ratio was assumed, on an estimate of the past revenues of S&gur and its 
dependencies, at 698,000 rupees. 
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on the 8th of March. Bunacek Rao was now convinced of his 
danger, and resolved upon submission. The capital of Sagur 
was accordingly surrendered on the 11th of March ; and the 
other forts and territories were cjuietly taken possession of in 
the course of the month. General Marshall’s force then pro- 
ceeded against Dhamonee, a fortified town belonging to the 
Raja of NAgpoor, situated to the north of the Nerbudda, and 
thus comprised within the late cessions of Appa Saheb, though 
the Killadar and garrison refused to comply with the order for 
its evacuation. The General appeared before the place on the 
17th of March, and tendered the payment to the garrison of 
their arrears, as far as 10,000 rupees, on the condition of im- 
mediate evacuation. The garrison demanded the full arrears 
of two years and a half, declaring that, for the whole of that 
period, they had received no pay whatever. As this amount 
greatly exceeded what the Major-freneral thought himself’ 
authorised to offer, the town was immediately invested, and 
batteries having been raised within breaching distance, the 
garrison surrendered as prisoners of war, on the 24th of March ; 
when the Killadar and principal officers were in the first 
instance dealt with as rel>els, and sentenced to confinement in 
different forts, but subsequently pardoned and released. 

The division was now directed to effect the reduction of 
Mundela, on the Nerbudda, which had in like manner resisted 
Appa Saheb’s public order for its surrender. The main dif- 
ficulty here was to bring up the heavy artillery through the 
roads and passes that led to the town. This being at last 
effected, two batteries were raised, and opened their fire on the 
26th of April. The ground was so well chosen, and the fire so 
accurate, that the besieged were driven entirely from the angle 
of the wall attacked. Lieutenant Pickersgill, of the Quarter- 
Master-General’s department, observing this, approached the 
spot in the afternoon, and ascertained by close inspection, both 
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ihat the breadi was practicable, and the wall abandoned. On 
receipt of his report in the trenches, a storm was immediately 
resolved on. It was led by Brigadier-General Watson himself; 
and, after some fighting in the streets, the town was carried. 
Of the garrison, part escaped into the fort, but the rest were 
either cut up in the streets, or, in attempting to escape by an 
opposite gate, were attacked and cut to pieces by the cavalry, 
previously posted to complete the investment on that side. 
The fort surrendered at discretion next morning, the KiUadar 
having been taken during the night, while endeavouring to 
cross the river in a boat. The Marquess of Hastings had 
ordered him to be dealt with severely, not only for lus rebellion 
in resisting the order of evacuation, but likewise and specially, 
because he had attempted to circumvent and cut off* Major 
O’Brien, the officer who had been despatched with a mere 
escort to present it. He was accordingly tried for his life by a 
drum-head court martial; but acquitted, on exhibiting proof 
that he had the private orders of Appa Saheb not to deliver up 
the place. Another active partisan, of the name of Nathooram, 
was similarly tried and acquitted. Although this did not occur 
until the end of April, it is here introduced by anticipation, in 
order to complete the notice of General Marshall's operations 
for the season. 

Before proceeding further, it will be necessary to explain the 
part assigned, under the new distribution of February, to the 
other divisions of the British armies then in activity on the side 
of Hindoostan. Major-(Tleneral Donkin's, or the right division 
of the grand army, was ordered to be broken up as soon as it 
should have succeeded in occupying Juswunt Kao’s possessions 
in Mewur. The European portion of the troops composing it, 
(8th dragoons, his Majesty's 14th foot, and the artillery), were 
ordered back to the cantonment of Meeruth ; from the native 
troops, a reinforcement was to be furnished to Sir David Ochter- 
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lony. The detachment, which had been sent in advance from Lord 
Hastings’, the centre, division, under the command of Ms^r- 
General Brown, was, immediately after the affair of Jawud, 
likemse made available for the purpose of strengthening the 
force to be left in Bajpootana, which it was determined to put 
in a most efficient state, for the completion of the settlement of 
that quarter. This reinforcement afforded the means of form- 
ing an additional brigade of infantry, which, together with a 
regiment of cavalry, and a complement of the other arms, it was 
intended to station at Holkar’s capital, for the defence and pro- 
tection of that chiefs remaining dominions. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ludlow was appointed to the subordinate command of this 
corps, which, after the execution of the service, was to be 
annexed to, the division of Sir David Ochterlony. Such was the 
new distribution of the troops, that had been brought into the 
field on the side of Hindoostan. The whole arrangement was 
ordered and carried into execution by the Marquess of Hastings, 
by the middle of I’ebruary ; and, at the same time, the two corps 
of observation to the east were recalled from their advanced 
position. Of the native troops composing the latter, a competent 
force for the occupation of Jubulpoor was detached by Brigadier- 
General Hardyman, and left under the command of Major 
O’Brien ; while the troops requisite for the military occupation 
and settlement of the Jungul tract to the south of Behar, lately 
ceded by the Bhoosla Raja, were furnished from the corps of 
Brigadier-General Toone. Major Roughsedge commanded the 
detachment employed on this latter duty, and by his means 
Sirgooja, Jushpoor, Sohagjmor, and Sumbhulpoor, were quietly 
annexed to our dominions, though the wildness of the country, 
and of the native tribes that inhabit it, rendered its peaceable 
settlement a work of time and attention. 

Of the three divisions of the army of the Dukhun, still in 
the field to the north of the Nerbudda, that under the personal 
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command of Sir Thomas Hislop, and the 5th, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, were directed to return forth\iith 
to aid in the early restoration of the affairs of the Dukhun. 
Colonel Adams was ordered to proceed in the first instance 
upon Chouragurh, a fort in the northern extremity of the 
Mohadco hills, which, like Dhamonec and Mundcla, had refused 
to obey the orders of surrender forwarded for the purpose from 
Nfigpoor. We shall come presently to the detail of the opera- 
tions of this force. Sir Thomas Hislop was ordered to conduct 
back his division by the route of the Sindwaa GhA.t and Kan- 
d^^sh, so as to admit of their immediate employment in the re- 
duction of Bajee Kao’s possessions in that province, and in the 
occupation of the recent cessions of Holkar within it. The 
country was remarkably strong by nature, and was .besides full 
of fortresses and Arab colonies, that promised no inconsiderable 
trouble and impediment in the way of its quiet settlement. It 
had at first been resolved to employ the head-quarter divi- 
sion of the Madras army, in co-operation with that of Brigadier- 
General Doveton, in the reduction of Aseergurh; but the evident 
importance of early reducing the strong holds of Kandesh, and 
of making further means available against Bajee Kao, who still 
kept the field in formidable force, prevailed with his Lordship 
to give the above plan the preference, leaving Aseergurh until 
such time, as our armies might be, less extensively employed in 
other directions. 

It was further suggested to Sir Thomas Hislop, that, as the 
objects, with a view to which the several subsidiary forces had 
been formed into divisions of the same army, and placed under 
his own ])crsonal command as general in chief, had now been 
entirely accomplished, by the dispersion of the Pindarees and 
the destruction of the military power of Holkar’s predatory 
adherents, tliere was no longer any occasion for continuing the 
same organization of the troops under the general control of a 
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commander-in-chief: and, as the subsidiary forces of the Nizam 
and Bhoosla might conveniently be replaced on their former 
footing, under the direction of the Residents at the respective 
durbars, who had special and immediate instructions from Lord 
Hastings, there was little necessity for the Lieutenant-General’s 
further presence in the field. The Poona subsidiary force, 
which temporarily formed the third division of the army of the 
Dukhun, had previously been separated from that army, and 
placed again at Mr. Elphinstone’s disposal, in the same manner 
as before Sir Thomas Hislo]) took the field in person ; and, as 
the services in other quarters would now become equally in- 
sulated, the motives, which had suggested the measure in one 
case, were obviously applicable to the other forces of the same 
description. The army of the Dukhun was accordingly ordered 
to be broken up without delay. The Marquess’ present plan 
was, to direct Brigadier-General Doveton to prosecute the 
operations in Kandesh, the settlement of which province, as well 
as of the rest of Bajee Rao's dominions in the Dukhun, was sub- 
jected to Mr. Elphinstone’s general control and superintendance; 
and to distribute the troops composing the division of Sir Thomas 
Hislop in the reinforcement, as well as of the corps to be so 
employed, as of the other corps at present acting against Bajee 
Rao, the regulation and disposition of which had equally de- 
volved on Mr. Elphinstone as commissioner. Of course, how- 
ever, the Lieutenant-General was to be at liberty to retain any 
corps he might prefer^ for his personal escort during his return 
to his immediate command at the presidency of Fort St. George. 

The above orders and instructions were issued by the Mar- 
quess of Hastings on the 2d of F ebruary. By the middle of the 
month, the head-quarter division of the army of the Dukhun 
commenced its southward march by the route of Indore and 
Muheshwur. Brigadier-General Malcolm retained the Madras 
troops attached to his division, the corps of Bengal troops allotted 
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fiw the protection of Holkar’s dominions not having yet been 
organized. He was also desirous of employing a military f(m» 
for the reduction of Soandwara*, a province lying west of M alwa, 
the natural difficulties of which encouraged its inhabitants to 
persevere in the predatory habits they had been bred to, not- 
withstanding the change of system proclaimed on the establish- 
ment of our influence in those parts. The early repression of 
the smallest indication of a marauding spirit was of course an 
essential object ; and in this view the enterprize was promptly 
undertaken. In addition to the troops of his own division, 
Sir John Malcolm also retained for this service a strong bri- 
gade of infantry, and a battering-train from the Guzerat army, 
which, under the recent military arrangements, the Marquess 
of Hastings had ordered back to the Gykwar’s dominions. Of 
these elements, a field force was soon formed, which, after the 
junction of the troops of Zalim Singh of Kota, and those of 
Holkar’s present government, penetrated into the country. The 
capture of a few strong holds, which were carried with great 
spirit, completely effected the business before the end of March. 
The troops of Holkar and of Zalim Singh f co-operated with the 
utmost alacrity, and did good service on all occasions. Indeed, 
it was by no means the least gratifying circumstance in the ac- 
complishment of the object contemplated in this expedition, to 
observe the promptitude and good will with which our new 
allies come forward with their contingents to aid the enterprize. 
The spirit they displayed afforded the most satisfactory test of 
the policy whereon the new system was founded, and the best 

* A tract extending from Aggur to the Chumbul cast and west, and from near 
Bhaiipoora to Oojcin north and soutli. In this tract, the freebooters mustered near 
SOOO horse. Lulgurh was their principal hold. 

f Mcerab Khan, his general, particularly distinguished himself in the attack of 
the village and fortress of Nareillu, which he stormed, though the breach was hardly 
pracUcable^ and took, with the loss of 200 of his troops, and several officers of rank. 
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security for the solidity and permanence of the arrangements 
either made or in progress. ^ 

Pending the settlement of Soandwara, Sir Thomas Hislpp 
was on his way to the Dukhun as abovementioned. Haying 
crossed the Nerhudda at Mundlisor, a Uttle above Muheshwur, 
he moved direct to the Sindwa Gh^t, where he arrived on the 
22d of February. The fort was surrendered on the 23d, agree* 
ably to the orders to that purport, brought from Holkar’s court. 
A battalion was left to garrison it and overawe the country be- 
tween the Satpoora range and the Nerbudda ; and Sir Thomas 
Hislop continued his march to the south. On the 27th of 
February, he reached the post of Talner*, commanding the ford 
over the Taptee, and one of the places ceded by Holkar under the 
late treaty of Mundisor, the orders for the surrender of which 
were in Sir Thomas Hislop’s }X)Ssession. It had been reported 
that the Killadar intended to refuse compliance ; and, on the 
approach of a party of our troops, a fire was opened upon them. 
The Killadar was warned, that, if he continued to resist the 
order of liis master, he would be dealt with as a rebel ; but this 
produced no abatement of the fire from the walls. The Petta, 
or open town, was accordingly occupied ; and the artillery of the 
division, consisting of ten six-pounders, with two five and a half 
inch howitzers, was opened from a position it afforded about 
300 yards distant from the fort. The fire was directed chiefly 
at the defences, and was briskly answered by matchlocks from 
the wall. In the evening, it was resolved to attempt to force 
the gate of the place ; for which purpose, two six-pounders were 
carried up to the outer gate by the Hank companies of the 
Uoyal Scots and the European regiment, the whole led by 
Major Gordon, accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Gregor 


* Vide plate at the head of this chapter. 
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Murray, Lieutenant-Colonel Conway, and other officers of the 
staff. On reaching the first gate, it was discovered that the fhe 
during the day had so injured the wall beside it, that the men 
got through without finding it necessary to blow it open. Where- 
fore, leaving the guns on the outside, the storming party pushed 
on to the second gate, which was found open. At the third gate 
they were met by the Killadar, who came out by the wicket 
along with some buneeeut, native merchants, and proffered his 
surrender to Colonel Conway. The third and fourth gates were 
then opened, and the party advanced along with the Killadar to 
the fifth, which led into the body of the place. This was found 
closed, and the garrison from within demanded terms, and ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction. After a very short parley, in which 
they were distinctly summoned to surrender at discretion, the 
wicket-gate was opened from within, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murray and Major Gordon, with three other officers, entered, 
followed by about ten or twelve grenadiers. 

In the mean time, the Arabs of the garrison, probably dis- 
trusting the intention of the llritish towards themselves, and 
seeing every thing on the point of being lost, worked themselves 
up to a frenzy of desperation ; and either resolving to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible, or hoping yet to l)e able to save the 
place, made a sudden attack with swords, spears and knives on 
the few who had already entered the wicket. Major Gordon 
and Captain M ‘Gregor were presently killed. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murray received several wwnds, and was at last cut 
down and disabled, as were the other two officers who had 
accompanied him. Lieutenants Chanwal and M‘Gregor: most 
of the foremost grenadiers were also killed or wounded. How- 
ever, as those who entered first had maintained their ground, 
others crowded through the wicket to their support; and, in 
the end, the Arabs were driven to seek shelter in the circum- 
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jaoeiit houses. The guns ivere also brought up after blowing 
open the outer gate, upon which the place was soon carried, 
and the garrison, in number about 300, were put to the sword. 
The Killadar was executed on the spot, on the twofold charge 
of original resistance to the order of his sovereign and supposed 
impUcation in the treachery of the garrison. The example was 
highly useful, and no doubt influenced the subsequent surrender 
of the much stronger forts of (xAlna, Chandore, and other places, 
immediately on the presentation of the orders by the several 
detachments sent to occupy them. The total loss on the part 
of the llritish was seven officers and eighteen men killed and 
wounded. The death of Major Gordon was the subject of 
universal regret, as he deservedly enjoyed the highest estimation 
of his brother soldiers, as well as of the government he served. 

l^icaving a garrison to occupy Taln6r, the Lieutenant-General 
crossed the Taptee, and advanced by Umuhier to Pahrola, where 
he came into communication with Brigadier-General Doveton, 
then posted at Outr^in. This officer, having already completed 
the settlement of affairs at NAgpoor, had returned westward by 
Ellichpoor in the course of January, expecting orders to proceed 
against Aseergurh ; but, on the abandonment of the intention 
of reducing that fortress in the currtmt season, he had been 
ordered to direct his march upon the point of Kandesh-OotrAn, 
on the Gyma. Sir Thomas Hislop now ordered him to move 
up the Gyma to Bal, following himself the course of the Boaree, 
and sending a detachment to receive the surrender of Galna. 
No rc.sistance w'as attempted; and this, with several other of 
Holkar’s possessions in the neighbourhood, was quietly occupied 
by the troops of the two divisions. 

While these divisions were thus employed in KandAsh, Sir 
Thomas Hislop received intelligence that Bajee Rao had pene- 
trated the Ghats separating that province from the valley of the 
Godaveree : whereupon he immediately hastened to the south. 
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ordering Brigadier-Creneral Doveton to move on a parallel tinp 
in the same direction, in the hope of being able to intercept 
him before he should be apprized of their approach. It will be 
convenient, however, to relate the intermediate occurrences at 
the court of Nagpoor, before we return to trace the motions of 
the fugitive Pdshwa, and the further operations against him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


NAGPOOR— DUKHUN. 

I8I89 FEBRUARY TO MAY. 

Nagpoor — ministry of restored Raja — his fresh intrigues and early treachery — 
Resident’s suspicions and measures — Governor-General’s first instructions^ 
Detection of the plots — arrest of Raja and his ministers — Bajee Rao applied to 
by Bhoosla for aid— consequent proceedings — marches eastward— eludes Sir 
Thomas Hislop’s division— Army of the Dukhun broken up — progress of Bajee 
Rao — Brigadier-General Smith co-operates with Brigadier-General Doveton 
— Lieutenant-Colonel Adams — repulse of Gunput Rao — Lieutenant^Colonel 
Adams at Hingunghat — waits for other divisions, and advances— route of 
Soonee— pursuit by Brigadier-General Doveton — dispersion of Mahratta army 
— detention and submission of sirdars— Wusota invested and captured — new 
distribution of the forces— capture of other forts — aifair of Solapoor — Chanda 
invested — its surrender. 


The affairs of NAgpoor have been passed over in silence, 
since Appa Saheb’s return to the palace of the Bbooslas, under 
an arrangement confirmed by the Marquess of Hastings, as 
mentioned in the 12th. Chapter. This occurred in the course 
of January, the date of the Baja’s return being the 9th of that 
month. 

It will be recollected, that, when Appa Saheb made his sub- 
mission, the principal channel of communication between him 
and the Resident was Nerayun Pundit, one of the negotiators 
of the original subsidiary alliance. This man was rewarded for 
the share he had in that transaction, and for his former tried 
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fidelity to the British Government, by being immediately in- 
vested with the second place in the administration, under the 
name of F^shkar. Nagoo Punt, however, the other negotiator 
of the alliance, a man more deep in Appa Saheb’s confidence, 
was retained as dewan ; and Kamchundur Wdgh, who had also 
submitted, together with his master, on the I6th of December, 
was not displaced, though known to have been an active insti- 
gator of the late hostilities. This man had been included in 
the indemnity for the past, by an express stipulation with Nera^ 
yun, before Appa Saheb could be induced to come in ; and Mr. 
Jenkins, willing to regard the fact of his surrender along with 
his master, as a sufficient indication of his altered sentiments, 
not only showed towards him no displeasure at the part he had 
lately taken, but allowed him to retain his offices and influence 
in the court. 

The European reader will scarcely believe it possible, that, 
after submitting to be reinstated in the Guddee of Nagpoor by 
the mediation of the British Resident, at the sacrifice of his 
army and political independence, Appa Saheb should again 
have entered into treasonable plots against the power, which 
had thus restored him. It would seem, however, that no sooner 
was the personal danger gone by, than he began to be ashamed 
of the weakness that had urged him to throw up a cause by no 
means desperate; and, sensible that he had acted mort; from 
fear than judgment, he could scarcely divest himself of the idea 
of his having been betrayed into the step, by what he now 
deemed to be Nerayun’s interested exaggerations of the danger. 
Ashamed and mortified at the folly and cowardice of the course 
he had taken, he thought only of repairing the error, as soon as 
he should recover the pieans ; and by way of ensuring success, 
not only agreed with apparent readiness to the terms proposed, 
but profiered more than was asked, in the hope of regaining 
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our confidence^ and thereby masking his fiiture edudnct and 
designs. 

So rapid was this change of sentiments' in the Baja^ diat» 
even while yet in our power, and living at the Residency, nay« 
at the very moment of subscribing to the terms which were tO' 
be the price of his restoration, was he practising the deception, 
by which he hoped to retrieve his aflhirs and renew our embar- 
rassments. In the interval between the attack on the Residency 
and the arrival of Brigadier-General Doveton, secret orders had 
been issued to the several Goand and other jungul and mountain 
Rajas, to call out their followers, and offer every annoyance in 
their power to the British authorities, especially to cut off 
detachments in charge of convoys, and prevent the country 
from furnishing supplies to the different armies in the field. 
Appa Saheb and his ministers, while negotiating the terms of 
the treaty, perceiving, from the omission of any stipulation for 
the recal of these orders, that Mr. Jenkins had then no notice or 
suspicion of them, resolved to allow them to take effect, though 
perfectly aware, as they afterwards acknowledged, that the conse- 
quence of not recalling them would be, to raise the whole country 
in arms, not only against us, but against any government that 
might act under our sanction. This deception was continued 
in the measures taken to prevent the due execution of the treaty 
after its signature. It was ascertained, that the Kdladars of 
Mundela and Chouragurh had from the first received private 
instructions not to surrender to the public orders which should 
be presented. The commander at Dhamonee* also pleaded 
the receipt of similar instructions, whidi order, to be effectual, 
must have preceded the signing of the treaty, or at least have . 
followed so closely, as to be sure of anticipating the public sum- 

* Tlie private orders to Dhamonee were in these words : “ Jysa Dekho^ 
wysakuro;” As you see, so do:” meaning, as the Killadar naturally interpreted 
them, •• Resist, if you think yourself able.” 
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ipQps; vrhicli showsi the early commencemeat ef the.plot. In 
prosecution of the same designs, orders were issued on the 16th 
of January, nine days only after the Baja returned to his palace, 
for the Kjdadftr of Chanda to recruit, and particularly to ‘enlist 
Arabs. It was moreover subsequently ascertained, that, along 
with Gunput Bao, who carried off with him the remnant of the 
army defeated by Brigadier-General Doveton, an agent of the 
name of Sukha-Bam had been sent directly from Appa Saheb, 
carrying with him one of the seals of state in token of his mission, 
to convey the Baja’s earnest request for immediate assistance 
towards throwing off the British yoke. The issue of this part 
of the intrigue will presently be mentioned, when we come to 
relate what was passing in the^camp of Bajee Bao. 

The first suspicion entertained by Mr. Jenkins of the exist- 
ence of these designs was excited by the obstinate refusal of the 
KiUadars and ganisons to evacuate Muudela and Chouragurh, 
notwithstanding the liberal offer of all arrears ; for the rejection 
of which it was impossible to assign an adequate motive, without 
supposing them to have other resources or the assurance of other 
support in the back ground. Indeed, the Killadar of Choura- 
gurh asserted the receipt of private orders of a contrary purport, 
in reply to the summons sent to him by Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Morin. Coupling this obstinacy of the KiUadars and the 
reasons so publicly assigned for it with some appearances of 
a similar nature in the behaviour of the Prince himself since 
his restoration, Mr. Jenkins thought it necessary to take mea- 
sures for ascertaining the trUth or falsehood of the reports in 
circulation, and for watching the agents of the several parties, 
a pfi endeavouring to intercept some of their confidential 
despatches. It was particularly an object to discover, whether 
the intrigues were confined to the ministry and inferior depart- 
ments, or originated with the Baja himself. There was certainly 
ample ground to suspect Appa Saheb ; for it had been observed. 
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tliat, altJtough he li^ since his Teturn to the palace*shtrt Mmself 
1 ^ in his 6wn apart^len^ professing to be indifferent to dl state 
concerns) still he was evidently discontented, and never Sa#‘ 
Kerayun Pundit without reproaching him as the cause of hiiir 
present degradation. At the same time it was known, that he 
had frequent private conferences with Nagoo Punt and Bam* 
chundur, the purport of which was studiously concealed from 
their colleagues in administration^ and from the Besident. His 
participation in whatever intrigues were on foot was also infera* 
ble from his general character and conduct ; besides which, on 
more than one occasion, suspicion was excited by Nagoo Punt’s 
mode of conducting the internal branch of the administration, 
particularly by some measures he took to favour the interests 
of those proscribed in consequence of their continued disobe- 
dience. When Mr. Jenkins preferred a complaint against him 
to Appa Saheb, the Baja pledged himself for the dewan’s fidelity, 
and would listen to no argument tending to impeach it ; thus 
evidently identifying himself with the measures of the favourite. 
But the circumstance, which threw the strongest personal suspi- 
cion upoii Appa Saheb, was, the discovery that, instead of bring- 
ing his treasures back to Ndgpoor along with the women of his 
&mily, he had issued secret orders to have the greater part con- 
veyed back to Chanda and other forts, and even what was brought 
into the town was not openly deposited in the palace, but given 
out in trust with great secrecy and care. 

Influenced by these suspicions, Mr. Jenkins first set a watch 
upon a man named Gk)vind Pundit, whom he knew to be the 
agent at court on behalf of Nathoo-Bam, an officer who had 
been commissioned to expedite the surrender of Mundela. On’ 
the 4th of March, having intelligence that a letter was on its 
way from him to Nathoo-Bam, in the hands of a confidential 
messenger, he caused the bearer of it to be seized, and IhUs 
obtained possession of it. The letter gave circumstantial details 
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offlirhat had passed at some oooferences'iMdth'Nagoo Punt, and 
Ramchundur, to uiiich Gk>vind had been admittedt and afforded 
abundant evidence those ministers having instigated the 
refoiml to surrender Mundela. Upon this, Mr. JenMns caused 
Govind Punt to be arrested and examined ; and being ap|»e- 
heosive of an attempt on the part of Appa Saheb to di^rt 
secretly, redoubled his vigilance, and, under the pretence of 
an improved police regulation^rdered every possible precaution 
to be taken to prevent any one from quitting the town by 
night. Though the suspicions were strong, nothing further 
had yet attached to Appa Saheb himself; when a private letter 
of the date of the 6th of March, was addressed by Mr. Jenkins 
to the Governor-General, pressing for early instructions for his 
guidance. He was answered in the same spirit by Mr. Adam, 
the Governor-General’s secretary, that, without direct proof 
against the Raja, he was only to act against the ministers ; but 
that he w'ould be justified in taking the most vigorous measures 
to obtain the removal of such dangerous counsellors, as Nagoo 
Punt and Ramchundur had now proved themselves to be, and the 
exclusion from the durbar of others of the same stamp. In the 
mean time, however, reports poured in from every quarter of ap- 
plications by Appa Saheb to B;qee Rao for assistance, and of the 
hostile advance of Gunput Rao with succours. Mr. Jenkins, 
therefore, redoubled his efforts to penetrate the mystery. 
Having ascertained that two agents were about to be despatched. 

Ramchundur to Bajee Rao, one a confidential chitnavees 
(secretary) of Ramchundur himself, the other a bareedar (private 
servant) of the Raja, caused them to be seized just on the point 
of setting off. Before this strong measure, he had contrived to 
procure from the chitnavees an acknowlec^ment of the nature 
of his errand, which was made in a place where he could be 
overheard, and to a supposed friend, who was in reality a spy 
set to win his confidence. Atma-Ram (so was the secretary 
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ilwne(il(^:d«8£nafed 8^paper he had about him as soon ifr he '^Mtnd 
hima^ bi^bfayed ; bat it was discovered that this p^mr easl^ 
tMued .fk few .words in the Prince’s own hand-writing wfaaeh 
iKcare to .give the assurance of his being a true messenger. Ncirt 
n i ti!w i n & when Apf» Saheb was informed of the arrest. 
QQUrSer, he expressed the utmost hnxiety to know if any papmr 
had been found upon him, and seemed much relieved at learning 
that none was actually forthcoming. This occurred on the 14th 
of March ; and at the same time arrived the positive intelligence 
of Gunput Bao b^ng in full march to N^gpoor, while it was 
oonfideutly reported, that the P^shwa was himself following 
with liis whole army, and had already passed the frontier of 
the Nizam’s dominions in his way. Previous accounts had 
reported him to have moved in an easterly direction after 
evading the pursuit of Sir Thomas Hislop, so as to render such 
an intention extremely probable. It was rumoured also, that 
the Baja was on the eve of flying to Chanda to meet him. 

The P^shwa's detachment of Gimput Bao with reinforce- 
ments, and movement with his main army in a direction to 
support that chief, was so strong a confirmation of the truth of 
tlijS designs said to be in agitation at NAgpoor, as, even without 
positive proof and on mere suspicion, would have justified the 
most vigorous precautionary measures. More decisive evidence 
had, however, been obtained by the seizure of Atma-Bam and 
his companion, evidence going directly to implicate the Baja 
liimself. Feeling, therefore, that, should the Bhoosla prince 
esQ^^e and join Bajee Bao, all that had been done to establi^ 
order in the N^gpoor dominions would be undone again in a 
moment and being now earned with more convincing testimmiy, 
the Besident resolved to wait no longer for instructions, but to 
act upon liis own responsibility, and take the only step, which 
could effectually secure the . British interests intrusted to his 
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agaimt ;the impeodtn^ daagen Up> to tone Iw kad 
iQbniined himtolf to meaBuresiif pimiuti(ni and.uupdi^iikitotte 
knowledge of . these, and of the arrest of the 
lated to predpt^ the crids with the Baja, and to uigeliim to 
hnipediate flight, as the only means of abiding the consequenon 
of d^ection. . Thus, it was impossible to dday .for .anothe^i^O' 
ment the necessary measures of prevention, however, anxious be 
mi^t have been to receive the instructions of the higher powers, 
before he took so decided a step. 

Accordingly, having determined immedifdely to place the 
Baja under dose arrest, he sent notice of this intention over 
night to Buka Bacc, whom the reader will remmnber. to have 
been before mentioned, as the favourite wife of the deceased 
Bagoojee, and at all times attached to the party opposed to 
the reigning Baja. In the morning of the ISth of March^ be 
despatched a note to Appa Saheb, informing him that doub|8 had 
arisen, which made it absolutely necessary that he should come 
and remain at the Residency till they were cleared Up,/ repre- 
senting strongly the utter impossibility of resistance, and the 
prudence of immediate compliance, without rendering it neces- 
sary to resort to forcible measures. Buka Baee in vain exerted 
her influence to induce the Baja to attend to tliis 'very 'pe- 
remptory summons : whereupon, Mr. Jenkins being determined 
to enforce it, sent a party of Sepoys unarmed, under the con- 
duct of Captain Brown, Bengal native infaiitry, and Dr. 
GU)rdon, tlie Resident’s assistant, who succeeded in effecting the 
arrest, and fortunately without the necessity of entering the 
apartments reserved for the women. Nagoo Punt and Bam- 
jdiundur Wagh were in like manner seiaed, and all three Brought 
to the Residency, and placed under separate guards. They in 
some measure confessed their, participation in the plot, particu- 
larly ..Nagoo Puntf who accused his master of being the cause <of 
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^ nfin bjp Mis inamble love of iaitrigiiie, and made it.lii8 pan- 
/elpalr leqaeat) 4Jiat» if doomed to impgruonment^ he' be 

JUfMcratefy confined. < ^ ' 

. ! The confessions of the Baja and of his ministers were quite 
•unnecessary to convince the world of their criminality. Ffodb 
mi^biplitBd from every quarter immediately after their appie- 
feentibn ; while the d^ily advance of Bajee Bao, and the gradual 
development of the intrigues that had been passing betwe^ 
him and the Bhoosla, satisfied every one of the ne<a3ssity of the 
Besident’s precautionary measures. Amongst other articles of 
accusation, that transphed in the course of the inquiries insti- 
tuted on this occasion, the circumstances of the murder of ^ui^ 
sajee first came to light on the day before the arrest. . Indeed, 
one of Mr. Jenkins’ motives for holding the Baja in close con- 
finement was, the idea, that Lord Hastings might perhaps desire 
so heavy an accusation to be brought to trial, in order to visit 
the crifne with the merited punishment, in the event of the 
charge being clearly established. 

In tliis posture afiairs remained at Xagpoor, while the Be- 
sident awaited the Govemor-C^neral's instructions as to the 
steps to be next adopted. And here we will for the present 
leave them, turning aside to notice the circumstances of Bajee 
Bao’s advance into this territory, mid the events to which it 
led. 

. We have already followed Gunput Bao to the time of his 
junction with Bajee Bao, at the head of the broken horse of the 
Nagpoor army. The junction took place in the neighbourhood 
of 'rambaomee, before Bajee Bao’s retreat on Solapoor, whither 
Gunput Bao accompanied him, and was afterwards present at 
the battle of Ashtee. Naroo Sukha-ram, the agent before- 
mentioned, had followed in the train of this Sirdar, and delivered 
the errand from his master, sohciting aid: add the course* to be 
a^pted in consequence was under consideration, when Bajee 
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Binfs army was* sutprised on' the 20th of iFehrdtuy. In' the 
Eighty Bajee Bno had scaredy-got as &r north as P rotida^ fihmi 
two hoqfrait (confidential messengers) arrived also fipom 
pressing for the early adoption of some plan fin the Raja’s' IKdief.' 
On '.their heels followed two other similar messengers^ who ns>> 
peated Appa Saheb’s earnest entreaty for assistance, bringgiigg o 
letter in his own hand-writing to confirm the veracity oS their 
i^erbal statement. The despatch was brief and simple :• “ Sni* 
** mana Meir to Gungana Dobeeya — Assist me in any way yon 
“ can.” The names are those of two holy men, famous in Mah- 
ratta legends for the assistance they mutually rendered each 
other in extremity. These messengers Bajee Rao carri^ along 
with him, and continued his flight northward to Newasa, whence 
he endeavoured “without success to expel a garrison of Sebundees 
left by Colonel Deacon in his way to the south-west. From 
Newasa he directed his flight north-west to Kopergilon, crossing 
the Godaverec at Phool-tamba. Finding the heat of thd* pursuit 
somewhat abated, he topk the opportunity of visiting Nassick, 
and then proceeded to Warner near Chandore, where he effected 
the before-mentioned junction with Ramdeen, who had brought 
with him somePindaree horse,and a portion of the routed infantry 
of Holkar. Hence the N^gjjoor messengers were at length 
despatched with a 'written answer to the Bhoosla, the contents 
of which never transpired ; but there can be no dOubt it con- 
veyed an assurance of immediate help. This was on the 2d of 
March; and Gunput Rao and Sukha-ram at the same time 
solicited an advance of money, and leave to depart for N&gpoor, 
stating that preparations for war had been making at Chanda, 
that a force under Chundojee Bhoosla was at Bhandarec, and 
that they had certain information of the hill people having rism 
’ in arms, as well as of Mundela and Chouragurh having been put 
ifito a condition ^o stand a siege. With a smidl advance of 
money and troops, they engaged to raise a general insurrectfott. 
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leecnaisucnded.the jP^wa to proceed. hhuaejf w.the sfiin^tdi.* 
leetion.hy'theiroute of Kand^ah and Boorhanpoor. Bi^ee Back 
thod^ he seemed to listen dtvoiirably to this advice, ooidd n c^ 
be bfcnight to give a distinct or immediate answer, but demr^ 
Gu]4»it Bao to wait a few days for his determination. He then 
skirted the Ghats into Kandesli, collecting information as he 
wmit, as to 'the pracdcability of the plan, and the disposition 
of the several llritisli divisions. At Unkye be first learnt Sir 
Thomas Hislop's arrival in Kandesh, and near approach in a 
direction to intercept completely the route by Booxhanpoor; 
whereu|on he fled with the utmost precipitation across the 
Gkxlaveree at Koperg^on, and as far south as Assee on the 
Feeree. Thence again, fearing to fall in, with the division of 
Brigadier-General Smith in its advance from the south, he turned 
off due east, and continued his march in that direction. The 
au^^stion of Gunput Bao was now openly adopted, and this 
chief sent forward by a parallel, but different route from tliat 
pursued by the main body, which passed the Nizam's frontier^ 
aqd crossed the Godaverec at Ruk-husbun to the south of JAlna, 
with the evident and avowed intention of entering the dominions 
of the Bhoosla state. 

On the lltb of March, Sir Thomas Hislop ascended firom 
Kandesh to the plain of the Godaveree, and made one or two 
ineffectual efibrts to come up with the enemy ; but, finding that 
he had escaped by the superior rapidity of his marches^ first 
to the ffl>uth and then to the east, the Lieutenant-General re- 
solved, without further delay, to carry into effect the orders he 
had received from Lord Hostings. The several corps forming 
the head-quarter division were accordingly distributed amongst 
the other forces in the field ; and, on the 31st of March, the final 
mders werb issued from Lassoor for breaking up the army of the 
Bllkhun. Sir Thomas Hislop himself, with the wholie general 
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of the >pfepai»d.ihr hus vetum to tho'^Madxas \Tpmi 
luAency with escort o^eavolry and infantry ; and su hne 

qnently, in order tonvoid the inconvenience of diverting so'laige 
aJK)Bce aSfWould be necessary to form an efficient escoity fitom 
^ more important -ofagect of contributing to the aettlement af 
the country, he resolved to proceed from Po<»ia to Bombay^and 
thence round by sea to Madras, leaving all his escort at idr. 
Elphinstone’s disposal, along with the other troop^in the field. 

In the meantime, Bajee Rao was hastening his flight from 
his own dominions in the direction of Chanda. His march was 
marked with cruelties and excesses of the most wanton kind, 
which, indeed, were mostly attributed to the professional plun- 
derers brought down by Ram-Deen from Hindoostan ; for the 
Mahrattas had hitherto shown some moderation and forbearance 
in their passage through the country. During the retreat, great 
pains were taken to mislead the pursuers. The F^shwa himself 
always gave out the line of march for the day, withholding every 
morning from all his officers the liext place of halting, until his 
standard and treasure elephant^ had actually moved forward. 
Brigadier-General Smith liad not urged the northward pursuit 
of Bajee Rao after the action at Ashtee on the 20th of February ; 
thinking it necessary first to escort the Raja of Suttara, to receive 
his formal investiture by Mr. Elphinstone. This occasioned a 
few days respite ; after which the light division, 'under the Bri- 
gadier-General, again proceeded to tlie north, and having halted 
to refresh at Seroor, left that place to prosecute the pursuit on 
the 10th of March. Hearing at this point of Bafee Rao's march 
eastward, the Brigadier-General moved towards J^na, in order 
to concert a combined plan of pursuit with the division of Bri- 
gadier-General Doveton, who had by this time received his 
reinforcements from Sir Thomas Hislop^ and reached that posi- 
tion. Brigadier-General Doveton, who was the junior officer, 
resolved to march himself upon Basum, and thence along the 
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d&d «uggfe$t^ to R'^iMiief'-Geiietal Smith tile advaiiiti^''of ift 
moving iilong the Ihie -of the Gode^eree, at i^ch a distance frcMH 
the trivm*, as should pi^ent the ehemy from turhittg his vigh^ 
wilh^t crossing, which the difficulty of the fords gave him 
chance of effecting, or of getting off to the southward again/ 
without layiitg himself open to attack. 

The van of the Mahratta army, after having traversed the 
Nizam’s dominions from west to east without resistance, appeared 
on the banks of the Wurda on the first or second of April, at a 
point near Woonee, a little above the confluence of this riveT 
with the Payn Gunga. Tn this quarter, however, he found his 
plans wholly disconcerted by the preparations made for his re- 
ception. It will l)e recollected, that, after receiving the submis- 
sion of Namdar Khan and other Pindaree leaders, the division 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Adams had been ordered to return from 
Hindoostan to its original statiRn in the valley of the Nerbudda, 
there to prepare for the redustion of the fort of Chomagurh; 
the Killadar of which had been repeatedly summoned by Lieu-^ 
tenant-Colonel INPMorine without effect. The beginning of 
March was passed by Colonel Adams in making ready for the 
attack of this place, and in procuring from General Marshall a 
reinforcement of heavy guns for the purpose, the two in the 
depdt at Hoshungabad having suffered a little in their carriages. 
While yet engaged in these prejwrations, the events above de- 
tailed were passing at Nflgpoor, and Mr. Jenkins, having reason 
to believe that * Chanda was to be the destined rallying point 
of resistance, even before it was certain that the Peshwa was on 
his way thither, directed TJeutenant-Colftnel Adams’ particular 
attention to the importance of summoning, and eventually re* 
ducing it before the close of the season, and therefore reconi- 

* Vide plate. , 
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Mmded his leaving Glioiu^|garh fbl* the f^resost, in' order -to 
inake Chanda his first object, in case there should not be tinie 
fisr the reduction of both before the setting in of the' rains. It 
was further su^ested, that General Marshall’s force might be 
advantageously employed against Chou^igurh as well as Mun- 
dela, immediately after the taking of Dhamonee, on 'which 
service it was then employed ; and this arrangement was after- 
wards ordered by the Marquess of Hastings to be^carried into 
execution, as we have before incidentally noticed in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

These discussions respecting the importance of reducing 
Chanda had prepared Lieutenant-Colonel Adams for an early 
summons to the southward, before the receipt of positive intel- 
ligence, that Bajee Rao was on his way towards the same point. 
Wherefore, on the first advice of the probability of this event, 
he began to move by forced marches upon Nagpoor, carrying 
with him the 5th Bengal cavalry, his horse-artillery, and a 
brigade of infantry, and leaving*Major Popham with a detach- 
ment to bring up by easy stagi^ the two eighteen-pounders, 
forming the whole heavy train at his command. Mr. Jenkins 
had previously summoned a detachment of the 8th Bengal 
cavalry from Jubulpoor to strengthen his force in that arm; 
and further, on learning that Chanda was the point for which 
the troops from the westward were making, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott had been despatched with the greater part of the force 
then at Nagpoor, in the hope of his being able to cut off the 
enemy from any communication with that strong fortress, and 
hold him in check until the arrival of Colonel Adams with the 
main body. Colonel Scott reached Wuroda, or Wuroona, about 
fifteen miles from Chanda, on the 3d of April. - Here he fell in 
with the van of the Mahrattas, under Gunput Rao, and drove 
it back acrosi§^ the Wurda, though with the trifling loss of ten 
or twelve only; for the rencoimter was quite unexpected by 
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lJie«seiny» who fled with precipitation on the flrst a|)peaianee 
of the British force. Thus stopp^ short in his advance and 
at the same time apprized of the arrest of Appa Sahdb and the 
little hope o£ support within the Bhoosla territory, Bajee Rao 
continued for some days irresolute shifting his ground between 
the Wurda and the Fayn-Gunga, but not daring to cross the 
former, liver. After the aflair at Wuroda, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott proceeded to Chanda, hoping to succeed in investing the 
place, or at least to cut off all communication from without ; 
but he found the fortifications so extensive, that with his small 
force, consisting of only one weak brigade of infantry and the 
6th Bengal cavalry, it was impossible for him to cover it entirely-. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams in the mean time, having made 
arrangements for the defence of Nagpoor, hastened his march to 
Hingun-Ghdt, which he selected as the most appropriate point, 
both to cover the Bhoosla capital and to support Lieutenant^ 
Colonel Scott in case of emergency. He reached Hinguu-Gh^-t 
on the 6th of April, and found that Bajee Kao was still on the 
other side of the Wurda, undetermined what course now to 
pursue. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott had left Nagpoor in such 
haste, that he had come aw'ay with insufficient supplies ; and, 
as the country about Chanda was found to be whoUy destitute 
of the means of support, he felt himself under the necessity of 
soliciting from Lieutenant-Colonel Adams a part of his stores, 
which was instantly forwarded ; but Colonel Adams thought it 
advisable in consequence to wait the arrival of a fresh supply 
from Nagpoor, before he embarked any further in a seBvice, that 
promised to draw him into a long pursuit through an impo- 
verished country, and away from his own resources. By good 
fortune, the delay was every way advantageous, as it would 
enable Brigadier-General Doveton to reach the desired position 
to the north-west of the enemy, while Brigadier-General Smith 
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a^lifoached to cut him the southiirajad.'. With tiie;three 

divisionB thus dosing iu upoo Hm from (^posite 8ides» it seemed 
utterly impossible he should escape. Halting thevefaxe at 
Hingun-Ghdt, the Lieutenant-Colonel exerted himself to pro- 
cure inteUigenoe of every motion of the enemy ; and, ascertain- 
ing that he still loitered about Fundur-Koura and Wootiee with- 
out attempting any things forbore for the present to.disquiet him 
or beat up .hi^ quarters. On the 11th of April, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Scott was called in from Chanda, in contemplation of 
an eventual attack; and, on the information that Bajee Bao 
had on the 13th ventured across the Wurda, at a place called 
Poona, a little way up the river. Colonel Adams on the 14th 
made a westward movement on Alumdoho, which had the effect 
. of immediately driving him back. Brigadier-General Doveton 
had on the same day reached Doodg^n on the Aran, fifty miles 
only to the north-west of Fundur-Koura, whence he had written 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, that he should march by long 
stdges directly on Fundur-Koura, so as to reach the latter place 
on the 17th ; and it was reckoned, that, by that time, Brigadiero 
(^neral Smith would be sufficiently advanced along the line of 
the Godaveree to intercept any retreat to the south. In the 
course of the 16th, Colonel Adams received the letter conveying 
this intelligence ; and learning from his own scouts that Bajee 
Bao was within a forced march to the soutli-east of his position 
at Alumdoho, resolved to march the same evening, in the hope 
of eidier falling upon his encampment, or driving him back upon 
the division of Brigadier-General Doveton, on its advance to 
Fimdur-Koiira. At eight in the evening, the Lieutenant-Colonel 
began his march; and, on the morning of the 17th of April, 
anrived at Feepul-Kot, where the Feshwa had been encamped 
the preceding day. It was here foimd, that he had gone off to 
Soonee, a village said to be six coss further to the south-\tost, 
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Upon tfau) not yet despauiii^ to cnreirtake tbe fiigitiyefli, he caUdd 
•up the cavalry and borBe*arti]leTy, together with' a light infantry 
battfdioD, and resolved to pudi forward with this f[)roe to SoohM^ 
leaving the rest o£ the troops to follow more at leisure. Oolcmri 
Achuns had with him the entire 5th and 6th and a squadron of 
the 8th B^gal cavalry, a brigade of the Madras European horses 
artillery, and a troop of the native corps of the same arm frodt 
the Bengal establishment. The light battalion' was composed 
of the light ocHnpanies of the several corps originally attached 
to the 5th division of the army of the Uukhun, on its formation 
in the preceding October. With this force he hastened his 
march upon Soonee. On approaching the village, he fourid 
that Bajee Bao, whom his owu advance had driven to the south* 
west, had just discovered himself . to he in full march on Brigs^ 
dier-General Doveton's line, which on the same day was march- 
ing to Pundur-Koura, only twelve miles south of Soonee. In 
the anxiety to avoid this new danger, he had again taken a 
northerly route, and was making off with all despatch along ihe 
very road, by which Colonel Adams was approaching. The 
advance guard of the two armies met about five mdes >from 
Soonee*; when Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, guessing, from the 
number of elephants and standards, that Bajee Rao was present 
in person, immediately put the head o£ his column, consisting 
of the 5th native cavalry and horse-artiUery, into a gallop, mid 
drove the enemy back in confusion for some miles. The course 
of the road led to the brow of a rising ground, whence, in the 
valley beneath, and on the opposite declivity, the main body of 
the Mahratta army was discovered in great confusion. The 
horse-artillery opened their fire with admirable effect upon 
them in this disorganised state, while the cavalry formed, and 
charging into the valley, in a short time completely cleartid it- 

* Vide plate at the head of this Chaptw. 
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^he Lieutenant-Colonel, w3bo led' the charge himself, had hy 
ibis time left the rest cf ms troops considerably in the tear ; 
undismayed, however, by the numbers of the enemy, he det^ 
mined to. follow up his success with the single regiment he had 
with him. Wherefore, detaching one squadron to scour the 
rising ground on his right, he continued a hot pursuit with the 
two others, tracking the fugitives up the valley which took a 
turn to the left of the road, until he reached another elevation 
overlooking a second valley watered by the same stream that 
runs by Soonee. The Mahrattas were here seen collected in 
greater numbers than before : the horse-artillery again opened 
upon them with great effect, while Colonel Adams formed the 
two squadrons with him into line, and, charging a second time, 
drove every thing before him. At the further end of this second 
valley, two large bodies of the enemy’s horse were drawn up, as 
if prepared to stand their ground. The first of these, however, 
dispersed quickly, on receiving the fire of the horse-artiUery, 
and on finding its flan^ threatened by the squadron that had 
been sent to scour the elevated ground on our right. The 
other body, which was posted on our left, was then driven off 
by a change of front and rapid advance in that direction. The 
enemy was thenceforth seen only in broken det£ichments, flying 
through the surrounding jungul in complete rout. Five guns, 
the only ones he had with him, were captured in this action : 
three elephants and 200 camels also fell into our hands. The 
elephants were of those which always preceded Ilajee Bao’s 
line of march, and on which his treasure was usually laden ; but 
no more than 1 1,000 rupees in cash was found upon them, the 
rest having been made away with in the confusion. The Prince 
himself escaped with difficulty, by mounting a horse and gallop- 
ing away on the first appearance of the British troops. One of 
his palanquins was taken, and proved to have been perforated 
by a round shot ; from its appearance, it was conjectured to 
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been the same in which he had just been riding. Th# 
British loss was only two wounded, the enemy never having 
stood a charge ; whereas, in the pursuit, and particularly by the 
fire of the horse-artillery, upwards of 1000 of the enemy were 
left dead on the field. Particular credit was due to the (^cen 
and men of both corps of horse-artiUery. Captain liodbeer, c£ 
the Bengal native corps, had joined Colonel Adams at Alumdoho 
but eight hours before the march was commenced on the evening 
of the 16th ; yet he was up with the foremost of the cavalry, 
notwithstanding the length of the march and pursuit, as was 
lilicewise Lieutenant Poggenpohl, a very distinguished officer of 
the Madras artillery. Indeed, it was mainly in reliance upon 
his strength in this arm, that Colonel Adams ventured so far in 
advance of his main body, with only a single regiment of cavalry 
(5th), being determined to make the affair as decisive as possible, 
though at some risk, and aware that every moment afforded for 
escape would detract from the importance of the result. The 
rest of the cavalry, owing to some mis^prehension on the part 
of Colonel Gahan, its commander, did not join until after the 
enemy had entirely disappeared. The troops were then en- 
camped on the field of battle, after a continued march of upwards 
of thirty miles, and waited the coming up of their supplies, 
before the pursuit could be further prosecuted. 

Brigadier-General Doveton arrived at Pundur Koura, on the 
morning of the very day on which this action was fought ; and, 
being only 12 miles distant, was not long in hearing of the suc- 
cess of the other division. The concurring reports of all his 
scouts having represented the line of the P^shwa’s flight to be 
to the southward of west, the Brigadier-General resolved to 
push forward and give chase in that direction. Consequently, 
he divided his force into two bodies ; one of which he led him- 
self, and of the other he gave the command to Captain Grant, 
of the Mysore horse, with whom, besides his ovm corps, he 
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dtklushed farit^iNUiKMe l^ df xegular 

|}ril^ra,^«»d %ht eonipaiii^s of infantiy. In thiai n^aimer 
the Mahratta army was followed at the heels for five auoeessiwe. 
daya» duiazig all: wbioh time it suffered the extreme of distresl^ 
fimn fij-iwin e. and fitigue^ the British officers maJdng only oc- 
casional halts, for. the indispensable refreshment of their men 
and horscn.. 

The Touted F6shwa was found to have taken a direeticm 
soudt-westerly, as for as Oomer-Kher, and thence due westward^ 
l^yKuIliiiupoor, to Boree. At this place, or in the way to it, 
disholurtenod at their uniform ill success, and broken down by 
long ^vations, Nearly two-thirds of his remaining adherents 
If^ his .standarcb ^th the intention of returning quietly to their 
homc^f Brigadier-General Doveton pursued without halting, 
as far as ,Gomer<«Kher, and then made a move rather to the 
north, in order to procure supplies from Basum. Thence he 
continued the pursuit as for west as Fepree beyond J^lna, which 
he reached on the Sd^of May. Here, however, he had the 
mortification to discover, that he was following a detached party 
led by chiefs of inferior note, while the P6shwa himself had 
turned off from Boree northwards, with the design of crossing 
the Taptee, and penetrating if possible into Hindoostan. 

Of the countless host that had followed his fortunes to the 
Wuvda, there now remained with him no more than 8 or 
tOjiQOQ at the utmost. All the Sirdars deserted after the affiiir 
cf Soonee, except Trimbukjee, Bam-deen, the Vinshorekur, 
(Bafooba), and the widow, with some of the troops, of Gokla. 
This dispersion of the several Sirdars with their followers in so 
many different directions rendered it very difficult to deter- 
mine with precision the exact line of the prince’s flight. The 
partfr that Brigadier-General Doveton pursue so far to the 
tvestiward, proved to be led not by himself but ' by Madhoo 
Basteeaand. Appa IBiunderee, Bajee Bao’s father-in-law. The 
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Brigadier^Geneval 110 sooner disoo^iared lie emtt, timOillO'left 
them to Gootinue their route unmolested ;i 'a(nd jboth made 'good 
their vmy to -Kandeidi, and sent their suibmMBions thenoo Afe- 
Elphinstone. In the same manner Bussaee, with^ChiBa- 
najee Nerayun, Bajee Boo’s own brother, separated thansidTea 
ootirely &om his standard at Boree, and fled di^ctly to the 
south-west, crossing the Godaveree at Nander. Es^ee Bunlv 
a Gokla nearly connected with the <diief shun at Ashtee;/ and 
Wittoba Naeek, the same man who had delivered the declara- 
tion of war to the Besident at Poona, fled also in a^ south-west 
direction with another remnant of the fugitives. The pursuit 
of these parties was taken up by Brigadier-G&ieral Smith, who 
was at Nermul, when the aflair of Soonee took place, and, hearii^ 
of the total dispersion of the Maliratta army, started in pursuit, 
on the 22d of April. Appa Dussaee and Chimnajee surrendered 
to a detachment sent out by the Brigadier-General, imder Cap- 
tain Davies, of the Nizam’s reformed horse, and were by that of- 
ficer conducted to Alunednugurh, where they consented to abide 
the orders of Mr. Elphinstone. The other party was pursued by 
another detachment from the same division, under Major Cun- 
ningham, as far as Pundurpoor, whence their chiefs also sent in 
their submission. 

In the interim, Brigadier-General Pritaler, whom we left 
preparing for the attack of Wusota, appeared before that place 
and closely invested it, on the 31st of March. Sudi, however, 
were the natural difliculties of the ground, that the heavy guns 
could not be brought into battery until the 5th of April The 
fort itself, though nature and art liad done their utmost to 
strefngthen it in other ^respects, was commanded by a neigh- 
bouring hill, called Old Wusota, which was accordingly chosen 
as the position for the breaching batteries. Such was the effect 
with which they opened, that the KiUadar stood out but one 
day’s fire, and surrendered the place on the 6th of April The 
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r^mdnder of the Baja, of Siuttara’s &inily found here^ and 
thie Killadar declared that he had received orders from his 
master to put the whole of them to death, sooner (tlran allow 
them to tall into the hands of the British. These orders he 
found an obvious interest in neglecting, in the present depressed 
condition of Bajee Kao’s fortunes. Lieutenants Morrieson and 
^ Hunter, whose capture at the commencement of the war was 
before noticed, were also found immured in the dungeons of this 
fort. Valuables belonging to the Suttara family, estimated .to 
amount to near three lack rupees, were likewise captured : for 
these, however, the troops were allowed a compensation, in order 
to admit of their Restoration to the Kaja. On the reduction of 
Wusota, the force under Brigadier-General Pritzler was broken 
up ; the corps of it drawn from the reserve, after being rein- 
forced by a Bombay battalion, were sent to meet Brigadier- 
General Munro*, who was advancing from the south to attack 
the infantry and guns that Bajee Bao had left behind at Sola- 
poor. The remainder proceeded against the strpng holds on 
the north of Poona. Brigadier-General Pritzler in person led 
back the trogps of the reserve, and received on his route the 
submission of all the forts along the line of the Kishna, none of 
which offered the slightest resistance. Major Eldridge, of the 
Bombay European regiment, commanding the troops detached 
to the north, obtained possession in the course of April, of 
Sheeoneer, or Jooneer, which had been evacuated, and of all the 
other forts south of the range that separates the sources of the 


* Brigadier-General Munro was not strong enough without this reinforcement, 
and though repeated requests had been addressed to the Madras Government, not 
a single company was allowed to join him from within our provinces in that quarter : 
indeed, the marcli of arffereinforcement, which the commanding officer took upon 
himself to furnish, was specially countermanded fr^m the Presidency, on the plea 
of its being required to guard our own frontier; as if the destruction of the enemy 
were not its best possible defence. 
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Bheema from those of the Godaveree. liieutenant-Coloi]^ 
M^Bolv:^ in the mean time, with a detachment &om Brigadier- 
G^erai Doveton’s division, reduced the important fortsr of 
Unl^e, Rajdeho, Dhoorup, and Trimbuk, which gave to us the 
entire command of the valley of the (Jodaveree, and a ready 
mitrance into Kand6sh. Captain Briggs, who had been placed 
in the political charge of the British interests in this quarter, in“ 
subordination to Mr. Elphinstone, the supreme commissioner, 
now resolved to employ the force of Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Dowal, though consisting of only 1100 firelocks, in the re- 
duction of the P^shwa’s remaining possessions in Kand6sh, from 
which object the pursuit of Bajee Rao had necessarily diverted 
the Brigadier-General. The influence already possessed there, 
from the occupation of all Holkar’s late cessions, gave us ad- 
vantages that led Captain Briggs to hope for success, notwith- 
standing his very inadequate means ; and the event justified the 
correctness of his calculations, although a temporary check was 
exjKjriencel^’Wt Malug^on, as will presently be mentioned. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier-General Munro, having advanced with 
the available portion of the reserve under his ^mmand, and 
effected a junction with Brigadier-General Pritzler, cleared the 
south country of several detached marauding parties, driving 
them before him till he reached Solapoor*, on the 9th of May. 
He there found the main l^y^of Bajee Rao's infantry, with 
eleven guns of his held train, encamped under the walls, and the 
fort and town strongly garrisoned with Arabs. On the morn- 
ing of the 10th, the Brigadier-General marched with all his 
brigades of infantry but one to the north side* of the place; 
and forming them into two columns with a reserve, advanced for 
the purpose of .ptrrying the petta by escalade. Besides the 

♦ 

' * Vide plate at the head of this Chapter. 
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there was an mner and an outer petta ; the latter of theae 
soon in our possession, and a lodgement was also ^fected in 
the wall of the inner petta dose to the fort. However, wfade 
Uiia operation was going on within, Gunput Bao Fanre^ the 
ooBunandant of the infantry of the garrison, brought a party 
iouimI to the east of the fort, and unexpectedly opened five 
guns on the troops left in reserve with the artillery, consisting 
of six flank^ companies. The fire was answered, though not 
silenced, by ours: but, after carrying the petta, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dalrymple, the commanding officer of artillery, and the 
only field offi^r with the reserve, perceiving the enemy to be in 
the act of retiring his guns, led the companies of the reserve to 
the charge. In his advmice he was reinforced by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Newal from the petta, and succeeded in capturing three 
of the guns, and driving the enemy back with considerable loss 
of men. Partial firing continued in the petta ; nor did the 
action cease till 4 p. m., at which time Brigadier-General 
Munro, observing the infantry to be moving off in i^all parties 
from the camp adjoining to the fort, ordered Brigadier-General 
Pritzler in pfirsuit, with the cavalry attached to his force, con- 
sisting of not more than three troops of the 22d dragoons, and 
about 400 irregulars. At the head of this small force, Briga- 
dier-General Pritzler came up with the enemy a few miles from 
the town, and found him marc^nj^in pretty close column. The 
gallopers were opened, and one troop detached to the right, and 
another to the left, with orders to charge. The column was 
completely penetrated and broken, the dragoon officers judi- 
ciously restraining their men fix>m using their pistols, until this 
first object had been fully accomplished. The infantry was 
tiimi cut up in detail by the dragoons and ine^tdars, a duty in 
which the latter troops are in generali^particularly alert The 
greater part of the fugitives threw away thdr arms and escaped ; 
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but considerable ihaToo <«ra8 made amongst the Arabs, ^dio di^ 
duned to seenie their flight by such means. Gunput Rao had 
abeady been wounded in the attack on the reserve, and Veetnl 
Punt, the second in command, killed on the same occasiod. 
Bat Major ^ Pinto, a Portuguese office, who had raised soiBe 
battalions for Gokla, and had been actively engaged at Kirkea^ 
was slain in this pursuit, together with more than 800 of tbe 
fugitives. The fort of Solapoor surrendered on*the 15th of 
May, after one day’s bombardment ; and with it all Bajee Bao's 
remaining artillery fell into our hands, while the previous 
destruction of his inftntry left his cause entirely destitute of 
adherents within his late dominions, exc^t in the garrisons of a 
few remaining forts in Kand^sh. Of Brigadier-General Munnf s 
division, 97 were killed and wounded in the course of these 
operations. The capture of 37 guns on the surrender of the 
^ace, most of them in very serviceable condition, affords a fair 
criterion of the importance of the success, and the credit due to 
those who Conducted the enterprise. 

While Bajee Bao was thus hunted down, and his country 
reduced by the several British divisions and detadiments in the 
field, Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, having ascertained that the 
direction of the flight from Soonee was due west, and that 
Brigadier-Generals Doveton and Smith were both hotly engaged 
in the pursuit, resolved to lose, no time in moving the finroe 
under his command towards Chanda, in order to summon that 
important fortress. He accordingly called up the two eighteen- 
pounders, which had been directed to follow him from Hdshun- 
gabad: and, having obtained another of the Nizam’s from 
Major Pitman at Umraotee, proceeded with this weak train, 
and set himselfidown before Chanda on the 9th of May. The 
poisoning of the wells ou his approadi indicated the Killadar’s 
determination to hold out to the last extremity ; nevertheleaa, 
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thi8 Lieutenant^lonel forvrarded a ocmtaining ihe aoeoNit 
moderate proposals, offering to the garrisoa pennission to maidi 
out with all their private {ooperty and arms, and only requiring 
them to account for the treasure and pul^c property, which he 
was instructed to hold in deposit for the succesmr of Appa 
Saheb. The Killadar not only sent no reply, but detained the 
bearer of Colonel Adams’ letter, seemingly in full confidence of 
hn ability td>*re8ist. The place was so extensive, that the whole 
of the 10th and 11th was occupied in reconnoitring* and 
fixing upon the point of attack. Good ground for the breach, 
ing battery w^^ however, found in a nulla about 250 yards to 
the south-east of the place. On the ISth, therefore, the British 
camp was moved from the north-west angle to the south of the 
fort, and a battery of light guns made to play upon this face, in 
order to divert the enemy’s attention from the main attack. ' 
This object was completely attained ; and the place having been 
invested at the same time to the north and west, the garrison, 
though it amounted to upwards of 3000 men, was kept in a state 
of constant alarm and uncertainty, and obliged to xpread itself 
over the whole extent of the defences, instead of being concen- 
trated on the single point of importance. The breaching bat- 
tery opened on the morning of the 19th of April, from the 
ground originally selected for it. Before evening the breach was 
perfectly practicable ; but the great extent of the works, mid 
number of the garrison, made the Lieutenant-Colonel averse to 
a night assault. Major Goreham, who commanded the artillery, 
undertook to prevent the garrison from throwing up any 
retrenchment or other defence behind the breach duiing the 


* A random shot from the last gun that was fired at the ^reconnoitring part/, 
unfortunately killed Surgeon Anderson, a valuable and much esteemed officer of 
the Bengal medical estaUishment 
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iB^; and the momi^ of next daj, the 20th, was fixed for' 
the> storm, r Lieuteiiant-Colonel Scott, of the If^lst Machas, 
the next in command to Colonel Adams, volunteered to lead 
the attack, and the utmost ardour and confidence were showat^ 
b^the troops. Two squadrons of the 5th native cavalry coo** 
sefitM to dismount, and act with the lij^t infantry battalion al 
a reserve. The place was carried in the course of the day, with 
the loss of 11 killed and 51 wounded on our part, while, of the 
enemy, Gungadeeii the Killadar was killed, with at least 500 of 
the garrison. No British officer was amongst the slain ; but 
Major Goreham, a most valuable officer of the 'Madras artillery, 
who had directed the operations of this arm during the siege, 
died of fatigue in the course of the day, and Captains Charles- 
worth and Watson, of the Ist-lst Madras, were wounded 
severely ; as were also Lieutenant Fell, of the Bengal Pioneers, 
and Lieutenant Casement, of the 1st- 19th Bengal native in^^ 
faritry. Two other officers were also wounded, but very 
slightly. The storm of Chanda closed the campaign for tliis 
season in the Bhoosla territory. Chouragurh had already bemi 
evacuated on the approach of Brigadier-General Watson, who 
was detached against it by Major-General Marshall, immediately 
after the capture of Mundela. 

The division of Lieutenant-Colonel Adams had now com- 
pleted the object of its destination to the southward. As it was 
quietly returning to the cantonment at Hoshungabad, it was, 
however, attacked by the same fatal (jisorder, which, in the 
preceding November, had thinned the ranks of the centre 
^vision of the Bengal army. In a few days the casualties far 
exceeded what the troops had suffered in the whole course 
of those militp.ry operations, in which they had borne so 
active a part. The symptoms and effects of the disease were 
precisely similar to those already described, when we haid 
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occasion befi>re to mention it, and t]|^ is no need again 
to dwell upon them. Major-General Marshall’s division also 
had experienced the destructive ravages of the pestilence in 
the course of the operations against Mundela; and no part 
India, from the hills of Nipdl to Cape Comorin, escaped tMs 
dreadful visitation. 
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Pending the operations that tenninated in the rout of 
Soonee, Appa Saheb M^as held in close confinement at the 
Ndgpoor Residency, along with his two confidential ministers, 
Nagoo Punt and Ramchundur W^gh. The military defence 
of the capital, in the expected event of ^le P^shwa’s approach, 
was the object which at this time engrossed all the attention of 
the Resident. No sooner was he relieved from apprehension 
for the capital by the successful issue of this affair, and the con- 
sequent Aspersion of the Mahratta army, than he selected from 
the troops at N&gpoor a strong escort, for the conveyance 
of his prisoners to a place of greater security within our 
own immediate provinces. A communication of the Governor- 
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Qm^ral’e wish^ in this respect had Reached the Besid^t^ 
aocomp^ed by an intimation, that an old palace of the, 
Moghul’s, within the. fort of Allahabad, was every way the 
place best fitted for me ex-Raja’s accommodation and safe cus- 
tody. Ac^rdingly, on the Sd of May, Appa Saheb, with his 
two ministe^ was conveyed from N&gpoor, under charge of a 
wing of the 22d Bengal native infantry, and three troops of the 
8th native cavalry, the whole under the conduct of Captain 
Bron^ie of the 22d, the same officer, whose judgment had been 
conspicuous in the previous arrest of the Baja in his palace. 
Arrangements, had been made to provide a fresh escort to take 
charge of the prisoners from Jubulpoor onwards; and, on the 
12th of May, Captain Browne’s detachment arrived at l?ychore, 
one march only from that place. In the interim, however, the 
captive Prince had not been idle. It is conjectured, that, by 
the agency of a Brahmin, who accompanied the party from 
N^gpoor for the first few marches, then left them, on some 
pretext or other, to make his arrangements, and afterwards 
rejoined on the 12th, a few of the Sejx)ys of the 22d Bengal 
native infantry were seduced from their duty; and that, partly 
by representation of the merit and glory of the act of assisting 
a Hindoo of the race of Sevagee in his distress, but chiefly by 
the profuse distribution of bribes, a conspiracy was formed 
amongst them to aid in effecting the ex-Kaja's escape. Ac- 
cordingly, about two o’clock in the morning of the l^th, a 
Sepoy’s dress was intr^uced into the tent : Appa Saheb, thus 
accoutred, joined the guard ; and, under semblance of a relief, 
marched without interruption completely out of the camp. 
Belays of horses were in readiness to carry him to a distance 
before the alarm should be given ; and, as every precaution was 
taken to prevent an early discovery, he succeeded in getting 
dear off. Six Sepoys of the regiment deserted along with the 
prisoner, carrying with them their arms and accoutrements; 
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iM)d a ibw< others ^ollfpvred the example in the course ef the 
fueceeding week. Indeed, it appeared, from circumstances trhkh 
&me out before the court-martial app^ted for the tftd of 
Captain Browne for neglect in suffering this escape, that severid 
other men 6f the corps were deeply implicated in the^nspinu^; 
and there was reason to suspect even a Soobadar tonave been 
corrupted. Besddes the Sepoys, Appa Saheb took with him 
only two of his personal attendants. He had left N4gpoor 
with upwards of a hundred in diderent capacities, most of whom 
were allowed unlimited access at all hours ; and, as it was a part 
of Captain Browne's instructions, to treat his prisoners with the 
utmost consideration that was consistent with their safe custody, 
he had not thought it necessary to restrict this intercourse, or 
to have an European officer on guard night and day over the 
deposed Raja: though, considering the character and import- 
ance of the prisoner, he ought perhaps to have taken that 
pf^caution. 

Everything in the tent was left in its usual place, insomuch, 
that the two servants, whose duty it was to handrub {shampoe) 
Appa Saheb as he slept, continued to perfonn the same office 
to the cushions of his bed ; and, when the guard was changed 
at four in the morning, the native officer, who, according to 
Captain Browne's standing orders, Jooked into the tent to ascer- 
tain the presence of the Raja, seeing them so engaged, was 
satisfied, and entertained not the least suspicion of his evasion. 
However, as soon as the escape was discovered,^ Captain Browne 
sent off parties of cavalry in every direction, and despatched 
expresses to Brigadier-General Watson and Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Morine, then engaged in the act of taking possession of 
Chouragurl^ wliich was evacuated on the very same day. In- 
formatioili was also sent to Major O'Brien, the commandant at 
Jubulpoor, and to aU the civil authorities. But it was found 
impossible to trace the flight of Appa Saheb in time to seize 
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Mta, notwithstanding the utmost exertiofi' of despatch and 
tigilance in every quarter. # ^ 

]A:e long it wa^^soertained, that he had fled in the first 
instance to Heraee, a place about* forty miles south-west of 
Bychore, ^d thence to the Mohadeo hills, where he was haiy 
boured antf concealed by the Goands, and particularly by one 
Chyn-Shah, a Baja of considerable influence among them. By 
the close of the rains, he was enabled to collect round his 
standard a few followers from the wreck of Bajee Bao's army, 
and from among the fugitive Arabs driven out of Kandesh. 
With this band he gave considerable trouble in the ensuing 
season : nor has the consequent disturbance of that part of the 
country yet been remedied, or the rising in his favour been en- 
tirely subdued to this day*. He has, however, for some months 
been confined to the hills, and reduced to the greatest straits ; 
and his partisans have been decidedly worsted, wherever they 
have ventured to show themselves. But of this more hereafter. 

The government of N Agpoor, immediately on hearing of the 
escape, authorised the offer of a reward of a lack of rupees in 
cash and a jageer of 10,000 rupees a year in land for the re- 
apprehension of the fugitive. The reward in ready money was 
afterwards doubled ; and it was for some time hoped, that the 
notoriously venal disposition^ of the (-ioands would have induced 
them to violate the rights of hospitality ; but in the end these 
hopes proved in this instance fallacious, and the whole force of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adams was consequently obliged to take 
.the field in two bodies, one occupied in watcliing the passes 
into the Mohadeo hiUs, while the other is still employed in 
hunting him down within their range. Neither Nagoo Punt 
nor Bamchundur W%h were parties to the esca^ ; but both 
wm« safely conveyed to Jubulpoor, and thence finrwarded io 
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fyiabahad^ 'tli^ {dace of^l^eir origmal destiiiatioiL/)' The . escape 
Appui Saheb at this juncture was particularly , unfortunate, as 
it gave a new head to the turbulent and factious, whose ifdnda 
might else have been reconciled to sul^l^ssion, if not by 
example at’ their neighbours, at least by the total want ojT 
organisation and of union, that must have foUowecF^e loss ai 
every leader of note and personal influence. 

llajee llao had himself been reduced to extremity by the 
battle of Soonee, and was on the eve of throwing up the game. 
We have mentioned, that from lloree he turned northwards, 
directing his flight towards Hindoostan, in despair of being able 
to gain any thing by returning towards his late dominions. The 
faint reed, on which he now leant his hopes, was the idea, thaf^ 
in the event of his reat^hing the territory of Doulut Rao Sind- 
heea, he might, either through that chief's mediation secure 
advantageous terms of reconciliation with the JBritish, or, by 
drawing him into his mcasui’cs, obtain the necessary accession cd* 
strength, without which all further struggle w^as utterly hopeless. 
The reputation of Siiidheea's military power had always stood 
pre-eminent among the Mahratta states ; and, as he alone had 
survived the general crash of the late events, it was not unna- 
tural for the fugitive head of the nation to look to it as a 
resource in his present desperate condition. Submission, how- 
ever, was at this moment the primary object of his desire ; and, . 
in token of his humiliation, he despatched .agents both to Mr. 
Jenkins at Nagpoor and to the commissioner at Poona, to 
intimate his readiness to tender his personal surrender. MeaUr 
while, having crossii^ the I'aptee on the 5th of May, just below 
its confluence with the Poona, he proceeded down the valley as 
for as Chupara, with a view to penetrate into Hindoostan by the 
Sindwa Gh^ and Indore. At Chupara he discovered that this 
route vras altogether closed against him by Our possession of 
Sindwa, as well as by the judicious psecautions already taken by 
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Sir John Malcolm fot defence of the line of the Neihadde firoiAr 
Hindia downwi^rds to Muheshwur. Equally baffled ’iii' this 
attenUpt, al^ he had been in ^is fonner design of reaching the 
Bhoosla dominions, sent forward an agent to Sir John ^al« 
colm, retiring himself eastward towards BoorhanpdA^, in ordfv 
to wait the rcsidt of his mission. It appeared aa if he intend^ 
in case of failure, to shut himself up in Asecrgurh as his place 
of final refuge, or explore a more easterly route to Hindoostan, 
should any one seem to be practicable. 

Every exertion had been made to provide against the possi- 
bility and danger of his penetrating to the north, and to over- 
whelm the adherents that still clung to his fortunes. There 
was fortunately at Hindia, besides the usual guard of that im- 
portant post, a strong detachment of infantry, having under its 
escort the guns taken at Mehudpoor, and the hospital establish- 
ment and convalescent left there by Sir Thomas Hislop, and 
now on their way to the Dukhun. The presence of these troops 
afforded the means of forming a force of sufficient strength to 
advance upon Sajee Rao from the north-east, and cither attack 
him on that side, or at least effectually shut up the (ihats of the 
SAtpoora range. Brigadier-General Malcolm also prepared to 
advance in person, with what 'troops he could collect, from the 
neighbourhood of Indore to the north-west, while Brigadier- 
. General Doveton was known to be approaching from the south- 
ward. Hence it seemed more than probable, that the enemy 
would be again hemmed in, and give the opportunity of another 
as important as that of Soonee. Eastward of Hindia, the 
defence of the Nerbudda was confided ^||^]^gadicr-General 
Watson, who, after occupying Chourag\irh|jjpiiij^ affording Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel M'Morinle a reinforcement to assist in the pursuit 
of Appa Saheb, had retired to Sdgur with the grealer part of hiU 
force, in oenfo^ity with orders received direct from the Mar- 
quess of Hastings for his^occupation of that post. In antid- 
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piatioa the .possiinUty of Bajee Bao’s anccess in getting to the 
northivardy before the above precaution should be in a sufficient 
4tate of forwardness to cut him off entirely from this Ijge, of 
retxdht, the Marquess of Hastings, on the first alarm, had in^ 
l^cted David Ochterlony to be in readiness to throw hie 
Uttcc between the enemy and (Iwalior^ and in that case to 
upon himself the personal and supreme direction of all the 
operations. Such were the accumulated means, with which, if 
necessary, it was determined to crush the expiring efforts of 
the fugitive P^^shwa That Prince, however, distracted at the 
operations that he saw about to close upon him on every side, 
remained irresolutely hovering about Aseergurh, w here he .was 
visited by Sindhcea’s Killadar, Juswunt Rao Lar, who, during 
the whole of his stay in the neighbourhood, participated in all 
liis counsels, and rendered every assistance in his power. In- 
deed, the relianee ujmn this resource and upon the shelter of 
the fortress in case of need, appears to have been a principal 
motive of bis delay at Dh61cot in that vicinity. 

Mobile Bajee Rao was thus wasting his time in indecision, 
and aUowing the British forces to draw' a net completely round 
'him, Anund Rao Juswunt, the agent who had been sent to Sir 
John Malcolm, reached the camp of that officer at Mow, a few 
miles from Indore, late in the night of the 16th of May. The 
letter he brought from his master contained an appeal to the 
generosity of the British Govemnjcnt, and a spice of adulation 
to the general himself, whom, in a^strain of Asiatic compliment, 
he protested he had been looking out for on every side, as one 
<if liis oldest^aniyyi^t friends in order to solicit him to become 




* In the subsequcnUbnfcrencc between the Gfnerol and Bajee Rao, the latter 
intently appeal to the long friendbhip between them ; stating that, of his three 
and tot fnenda, Colonel Close was dead and General Wellesley in a distant 
land, and the only one now left him was Sir John himself. *%'batap£Soer’8 great 
experience of Indian poliUcs and long intercourat^with the native princes had indeed 
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tlw mstrament of peace and reconciliation 'vndx tlie' Bririifly 
Particular allui^on was made to the liberality, with which ooB- 
quests heretofore made from Holkar and Sindheea had bedi 
restored without equivalent or reason ; with an evid^t inl^iUh 
tion,' that a similar degree of generosity in his own^Rstance 
expected or hoped to result from his choice of this channel of 
reconciliation. 

Sir John Malcolm resolved at once to convert this commu- 
nication, which really didbred little in substance from what Mr. 
Elphinstone had been in the habit of receiving from the outset 
of the campaign, into a negotiation for surrender upon terms. 
The vakeel accordingly, finding the General in this mind, pressed 
him earnestly to advance to a personal conference with his 
master, for the purpose of discussing the terms and receiving 
his submission. This, however, was refused; but Sir John’s 
first and second political assistants, iJeutenants Low ’and 
M*Dowall, were despatched along with Anund llao, bearing the 
General’s reply ; and Lieutenant Low was instructed, if possible, 
to open a negotiation on the fol^wing basis : first, Hajee Bao to 
renounce all sovereignty in the j[)ukhun for himself and family 
for ever ; secondly, not to return thither on any terms ; thirdly, 
the surrendei* of Trimbukjee and all persons concerned in the 
hanging of the two Vaughans at TuUigAm on the first breaking 
out of the war. In the event of the Peshwa's agreeing to these 
preliminaries. Lieutenant Low was to insist upon his imme- 
diately separating himself from Ram-Deen and other proscribed 
rebels or Findarecs that might be with his army, and advancing 
to meet the Brigadier-General, who, in suc^ aase, engaged to-be 
. the medium of an adjustment with the Bril:isl{iGovemment, on 

* 

reeSfinmended him to their particular confidence, and made them look up to him for 
protccdon in thein time of need. Of this feding the best proof is to be foilnd 
in die numtibr of cliicfs that surrendered to him, beddes the P^wa: amotigst 
others, Kmreem, Rajun, Kander.3ahsh, &c. ^ , 
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4ilie basis of personiil security to the prince himse^ aQ4 a, liberal 
laaintenaiioe at such holy city, as he might sel^t for his hii'Ui^ 
xewdmice. Protection from the attack of Brigadier-G^e^ 
Do<reton^ or any of the other divisions that threatened him, was 

<* r 

Upt to be *j|ranted, except on compliance with the requisition to 
advance in the direction prescribed. 

Sir John Malcolm, had in due course, been furnished with a 
copy of the Govemor-General’s instructions to Mr. Elphinstone, 
which had put liim in possession of the outline of his Lordship’s 
intentions with regard to the personal treatment of Bajee Bao, 
in cas0«bf his being reduced to surrender himself uncondition- 
ally; and the terms, which Lieutenant Low was directed to 
offer, were framed upon those instructions. Conceiving himself 
to be acting according to their spirit, the General did not think 
it necessary to wait the result of a reference for special orders 
in ' the present instance : nor indeed would the distance from 
his Lordship’s quarters at Gorukpoor have allowed of such a 
reference. The Marquess of Hastings, however, immediately 
on Imaring of the step takt^by Sir John IVfatcohn, could not 
avoid expressing his apprehension, that the deputation of an 
officer for the avowed purjwse of negotiation would have the 
effect of cramping the military operations of the several di- 
visions, wliich it was particularly desirable to leave as free as 
possible to the last. It was ^dent that Bajee Bao eould 
have |mt one motive of desire to submit, vus. the. desperate 
posture of his affairs. Another rencontre with any of our 
divisions must necessarily complete his ruin ; consequently, any 
thing that ^rab^o^sed the military movements, besides im- 
peding the gri;|^;pbject of annihilating the military power of 
the Mahratta sovereign, promised^, to give him a further ad- 
. vantage in the negotiation also^ as it must create an impression, 
that, the basis of treaty was not that of an indmdu^ resordng 
.to us for personal safety upon any t^rms that Im could get, but 
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a. lanTgain, foipided upon, views nf a mutuality tf 
Uther words, a compromise, in aihich he was to receive ivaliiellbi^ 
his £:>rbea^ce to exert his remaining means of mischief inUL 
annoyance. His Lordship particularly deprecated this' deilt. 
strudtion being put upon the measure by other ipowtihs : nor<pd 
he feel less anxiety, lestithe government should be committeel 
in respect to the place of the captive's future iipsidence, wishing 
to have this left to his own selection, as well as the fixation of 
the amount of the stipend fof <ithe chiers permanent estid)li8b> 
ment, which he declared his intention of limiting tc^ two lade 
rupees per annum. Instructions to this effect were iffilm from 
Gdrukpoor, whither the Governor-General liad retireoon the 
breaking up of the centre division of the grand army. As had 
been apprehended, the letter coi^ining them did not readi Sir 
John Malcolm until every thing was concluded ; but the ^ent 
of Lieutenant Low's deputation proved the correctness of his 
Lordship’s anticipation of its effect upon the military opera- 
tions; while the deviation from his wishes, in respect to the 
other points, showed that his an^pty was not without sufi^pient 
grounds. • 

The Lieutenant proceeded on the 18th of May, in com- 
pany with Anund Rao Juswunt, and reached Mundlisdr on the 
next day. He was here ov^taken by fresh orders from the 
Brigadier-General (who had on the night of the 18th received 
advice of the escape of Appa Saheb), in obedience to which the 
Lieutenant stopped short himself, and sent forwards a Soobadap* 
of the Madras cavalry, by name SeyedHuseinUlee, wh6m Sir John 
Malcolm had selected for his native aid 7 de-;^mp,.and anoti|0r 
native, toget^r with the vakeels. The latteV were made ac- 
quzdnted^ith the conditioifl' on which their ma^r was expected 
tQ^^idvance an^ meet Sir John Malcolm; and the lieutenant 
'himself followed by easy stages, expecting that, by the time he 
arrived in the deighbourhodd, the mind of the pmioe would be 
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prepared by their representations for submission. Bajee Bao 
had all this while remained at Dh6Ik6t, five miles ndr^ of 
Asee^gurhy where every day his alarm increased at the apprdach 
of Brigadier-General Doveton from the south. On the S5th of 
];|iay, this officer arrived at Boorhanpoor, and was on the point 
of equipping a light force for the immediate attack of the 
enemy, when he .deceived a letter from Lieutenant Low, dated 
the 23d of May, giving him the first intimation of the mission 
and of its result being stiU in Suspense. Although the letter 
contain^no positive request to suspend his further operations, 
yet Br^j^jj^er-General Doveton could not but see the desire of 
the negotiator, that time should be allowed to Bajee Bao: 
indeed it was mentioned, that Colonel Smith intended to halt 
at Bhekungdon to the nortbuWest, until apprized of the result. 
The Brigadier-General accordingly deemed it right to remain at 
Boorhanpoor for the same purpose. In the mean time, Bajee 
Bao, though still undecided as to the acceptance of the con- 
ditions, was most earnest in the expression of his anxiety for 
the arrest Bfigadier-General Doveton’s advance. This Seyed 
Husein Ulee reported to Lieutenant Low, who, upon his 
arrival at Bhekung^on on the 25th, inclosed to the Soobadar 
an absolute requisition on the Brigadier-General to delay his 
advance conditionally, in case Bao should have made a 

movement, however short, in the direction indicated. The Soo- 
badar was not himself in Bajee Bao’s camp when he received this 
deispatch, but forwarded the letter with two troopers, to whom 
he gave similar directions. The Brigadier-General having pre- 
viemsly upon his ojm judgment resolved to wait the result, the 
receipt of any absolute requisition became a matlSer of no im- 
portance ; but it might have been otherwise. •i' 

Up to the doth of May, Bajee Bao continued in his position 
at Dhdlkdt, still equally irresolute. In the interim, however, 
Sir John Malcolm had brought (iown the force he had col- 
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lected at Indo>re as fhr as Bhekung$<m, where he found Lfoii» 
tenant Low, together ’ with the P^shwa’s , vakeels, Who lidd 
come the day before#to press lum to proceed to th^ masteif^ 
camj^ which he accordingly did by the order of the nrigacfier- 
General. The troops fr^ Hindia also had a^anced to Pee^ 
louda, while Brigadier-General Doveton still occupied Boorhan- 
poor. Being now, therefore, completely surrounded, Bajee 
Bao, on the Slst of May, sent Balooba, dewan of the Vinshore 
Kur, to Sir John Malcolm, and agreed to a personal conference 
on the following day, at Kiree, a village on the plain i^ut half 
a mile from the GhAt of that name in the Sdtpoora rai!^^ The 
meeting took plaoe according to this appointment, at 5 p. m. of 
the 1st of June, Bajee Rao having come to Kiree for the pur- 
pose with all his family, and an escort of about S500 horse and 
foot. In the conference that ensued. Sir John Malcolm reeapi- 
tulated the terms that had before been communicated, and 
pressed the immediate surrender of Trimbukjee : but this was 
asserted to be impossible, as that chief had a separate camp of 
his own, and was in too great strength. Sir Johh then declared 
his intention to attack him forthwith, whereupon Bajee Rao 
replied he was welcome for his part, uskig the expression, 
“ Mobaruki' . “ Success attend you.” He subsequently, how- 
ever, solicited time to recal some of his own people from Trim- 
bukjee’s camp, a favour that was perhaps incautiously granted, 
and thus most probably the opportunity was taken of wamii^ 
Trimbukjee of his danger : for the attempt, when subsequently 
made, proved abortive. The conference lasted till 10 p. m. 
when the Pdshwa re-ascended the GhAt, where he had soihe 
guns placed fo prot^t his retreat ; all the neighbouring passes 
were lined with his 'Arab infantry. Sir John Malcolm retired 
to his tent, and the same night prepared a written note of the 
conditions, aiuL forwarded it the next morning to Bajee Rao. 
They differed little from those before tendered by Lieutmiant 
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Xiow, except, in .the omission of the article for the sujnender of 
.Tnmbui^ee; was insisted, however, that his Highness should 

vprooeed to Hindoostan without the delay of a day, and come to 
.the Britiilh camp for the put^se within 24 hours. Ai> the 
same time, Sir^ohn Malcolm took upon himself to guarantee, 
.that the annualallowai^ to be assi^ed for the future main- 
.tenance of his Highne^ should not fall short of eight lack 
jrupees per annum ; and^ the written paper further declared, 
that if his Highnj^ss, by prom|M: and full performance of the 
terms, ^j^oul^l evince his entire confidence in the British Go- 
vernment, his requests in favour of jjageerdars and adherents, 
who had been ruined by their fidelity to his cause, shpuld meet 
with liberal consideration ; als<^ that his representations in 
favojur of Brahmins and religious establishments founded or 
supported by his family, should be treated with attention. 
This article was subsequently explained, in respect to the 
jageerdars, to mean, that they should be; received upon the 
same terms as had been accorded by Mr. Elphinstone to those 
who bad tendes’ed their submission after the rout of Soonee ; 
viz. to retain any lands which belonged to their families in 
absolute property.^ but lose those they held by surunjameCy 
tenure of military service. In order to enforce compliance, or, 
in case of refusal, to proceed to at^k the enemy’s position, 
Brigadier-General Doveton was requested by letter to inter- 
pose,, if possible, between his camp and Aseergurh, whither the 
P^shwa had before conveyed a great part of his remaining 
valuables. Lieutenant-Colonel Russell was also ordered to 
advance from his position at Bhoorgdo^ and combine with that 
officer in an attack upon Trimbukjee. 

At length, upon these conditions, ai^r a fruitl^ attempt 
at further procrastination*, Bajee Rao joined the camp of Sir 

* ** It would fill a Tolome to detail the particalaiji of all the intt%a« which 
oceorred. 1 have never witnessed a scenil in which every shade of the Indian 
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^alm Malcolm, on tbe dd of June, at 11 a. m. Th» etogaga^ 
BMiit, although not exactly aceording with hia i|||}|rdlbi]»*s viaiaa^ 
was nevertheless oondrmed and ratified 1^ the Marqnaaft of 
Ha^ngs ; and Bitboor, a pla(^ of Hindoo pilgrims^, distteib 
a few miles only from the large cantonment qjj^ Cawnpoor, was 
subsequently fixed upoi^ for the resid^oe of the di{>osed and 
exiled prince. * ' * * 

The principal objection to this an^gement was, the extmi8 ^ 
of the personal allowance promised to his l^hness, amounting 
to no less than 100,000/. a year for life. This w^s fac beyond 
the probable amount of his personal expenditure in retirement, 
and it iu|p feared might leave a surplus applicable to purposatT 
of intrigue and piidchief. Sir^John Malcolm had been*’ guided 
in the fixation of the stipend, by a^collection cjf4he an\punt 
enjoyed by Umrit Bao, under the arrangement made «dith that 
chief, by'the now Duke of Wellington. He thlNight there 
would be soaie insult, both to the prince and^e feelings of the 
Mahratta nation, in offering less to one, prho had so 4ong sat 
upon the guddee as his birthright, than was sdiijoyed, as the 
price of abdication, by a clsSmant by mere adoption. The cases, 
however, seemed to admit of little analogy ;^or Umrit Ep was 
a chief of pifQverful influence and numerous adherents, bMught 

character was more strongly displayed. It is honourable to Falouba, the 
« Vinshorekur jageerdar, to th7 Purundcr chief, and the manager bt the in- 
« terests of the Gokla family, who committed their cause to him, that,'Uhough 
“ they professed themselves hopeless of success, and, convinced by my argomeltts, 
** that their master had no choice but submission, they took care to make me 
understand, when 1 informed them that theif only claim to consideration rested 
^ on tlie success of their infltAnce in promoting this measure, that, though they 
« would use every means W persuaaon and remonstrance to effect flK| end, harsh- 
« ness or oeercion thqr would, never resort to. The vakeel of the Vinshorekur 
« said, that his m%|ter’s family had served that of the Peshwa for five generation^ 
** and had always spoken boldly hj^Miem; but added, that now that fate, Bvkhtt 
was on him, he must bevilent : even unmoited r^roaches had been and must 
** remain unanswered.'*-~Jlfafeo^»i's ^)etpatches. 
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9nt iaar critical thnes, and fA the outset •ot a of -dmibtfid 

iMoa And^ '^jl^ in his case, the extent of the stipend ttd 
enaibkd tiw chief to entertain^ large retinue, and create an 
indiieiice of most pernicious tenaency, necessary as the purflhase 
may haive been to the success of the derations of that period. 
£apmenO% therefore, ^ps against entrusting similar means to 
the disc^tion of dii^s so circumstanced : and the ex^P^shWs 
proneneds to intrigue was too notorious to admit of fhe hope, 
that, if possessed^ the means, he would forbear to employ 
them. , ^ 

Independently, however, of all considerations of tenderness 
fowards the feelings%f this fallen head of the MahratlSife, and of 
lhe<|adify of ^ncdiating the goc^-will of hi^ late subjects, by 
induiigent alril liberal treaMient of their deposed monarch, con> 
sideratioplli'most apt to work upon the generous spirit of a 
British soldfer, there were other reasons dP'no littib weight, 
which had helpedNx> guide the conduct of Sir Jdhn Malcolm 
in this 'vtery delicate business. The remnant of the Malu*atta 
army arrived in the neighbourhood of Aseergurh, in? a most 
exhausted condition; but the supj^ies received from that 
fortress, und the halt of several days in the vicinity, had re-‘ 
cruit0d4>oth men and cattle, and put them in a dbndition to 
renew thei^ Bight with their usual rapicflty,' rihich fhight again 
have baffled the pursuit of regular trod|Hs. Besides, the Ki l l ada r 
of Asaergurh had already afforded shelter to the remaining 
ba^age and valuables of Bajee Bao; and his conduct, in 
furnishing him with guns, and other stores, had shown his 
readiness to receive hi^ fugitive princofwithin the cover of his 
walls, in casa of extremity. The near ap^oach of the rainy 
season, and the absence of the small battery train attached to 
Brigadier-General Dovetpn’s divisiojv^^hich had^en recdntly 
sent to Lieutenant-Colonel M'Dowm, ani^ was now employed 
before Malug^on, made it im{x>ssible to undertake the siege 
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Befeuoni'oadfevmi'Jtoi invest it fio c^oady aa td pnennmo^lds 
.ijpEhonal entitance or codt, was^^in the opidllfi: bfi >thei'nl<M 
experioiced- officers, implractiq|ble during the;raii^' ' HElM tek 
oeql; escape of Appa Saheb, mUb has not yet been retaken^! had 
shown the difficulty of tracing a fugitive, however iUustriottic 
or important, ; in this %|ld and ruggi^ tract, andltunonpsi a' 
friendly population. But the principcd motivei of de^rafd'''^^ 
immedidtK possession of the person *of tl^ Pdshwa , 

saving of the great additional expense that .must have been 
incurred ^ the protraction even of desultory warfare, and ‘the 
speedy restoration of general tranquillity, by removing the 
ostensi^i^ cause and the leader of tiifnulV and disorder. The 

'vn' 

whole country was stiU infest^ by the broken remnants of the 
Pindaree durras, and the dispersed Arab and othOrmercenaries, 
whom the late changes had turned loose upon 'thq' world. 
Already had they l)egun to flock from all parts 'towards the 
standard of the prince, who stiU possessed the hereditary respect 
and afieetions of the Mahratta nation ; and it was impossible to 
say how: far the uncertain issue of protracted hostility might 
work upon the unsettled' minds of the diiferent chiefs, or to 
calculate the full effect of any casual check or disaster. In 
justice to one of the most distinguished officers that our Tndian 
service can boast of, thhse reasons and motives should be duly 
weighed; and it is bu^^fair to add, that nothing has yet 
occurred to impeach or call into question the policy of the 
arrangement effected by his agency. ■ . 

Whatever cq)inion may be entertain^ of t||e terms granted, 
or the manner of accomplishiffg the ^nd, no one ever ffnr a 
moment doubted '*9ie advantages resulting fron^,:^he actual 
possession of the erJ^P^shwa’s person. The effect produced 
on llie minds^of the natiyip populati^, by his progress in the 
character of an eiqle through Malwa, so lately the territory 
of his nominal dependents and feudatories, is hardly to b^ 
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ibtooribed. > It'wpeazed to Qiake the same impreanoniq^ 

Mid low, and wPoonsidered by all as the oonsummadon of 
iMdional downfall, and the fin^ dissolutitm of the Mahsatta 
Gonfednacy, beyond hope of ren^ation. Nor was the generfpily 
4 >f the victors the least imposing part of the scene. The strong 
only can afi>rd to be meop^ful and geitefous ; and what greater 
be ^ered of the power and magnanimity of the 
plritisifmtion, than^the quiet march of the vanquished prince 
the place of his honourable retreat, escorted by his still re- 
maining adherents, and treated with every attent||pn due to 
&llen fatness ? 

Bajee Eao joined the British camp with a force qf from 
4 to 5000 horse, and about 3000 infantry, of whom 1200 were 
Arabs, whose numbers were afterwards increased to near 2000, 
by the juncture of detached parties left to guard the passes in 
the hiUs. 'fhe Vinshorekur and the widow of Gbkhi resolved 


to accompany tlieir late master to Hindoostan. The remainder 
of his vassals either deserted him immediately upon /his sub- 
mission, or fell off* one by one in the coifrse of his march to the 
Nerbudda, whither he had proceeded in company with General 
Malcolm’s division, and escorted by a large body of Mahrattas 
and Arabs, whom he seemed for some time unwilling to dismiss, 
as if still fondly clinging to the shadow of departed power. The 
General, though not altogether satisfied with the continued pre- 
sence of this lawless soldiery, was loath to distiurb by harsh in- 
terference the last moments of intercourse between a fallen 


Prince and his y^t faitl^ul adherents ; and experience led him 
to expect, that their nimbers Tt^uld gradually diminish on the 
march. It, was not long before the mutifibus spirit of these 
disorderly retainers, and their tumultuous demands for their 
arrears of pay, compelled the ex-P6shwa to resoft to the pro- 
tection and friendly mediation of the Britisli commander, whose 
firmness and conciliatory justice soon relieved him from danger. 
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aaddismiBsed theoft equally giateMfbr his cleiiMttf^siid ooBtent 
his award. Pxom the banka of the NerlHifMqi the captive 
proceeded with a train redu<^ to little more than 600 faedle 
aadf SOO infantry, every day more reconciled to his oon^tinh, 
and more inclined to r^ard his protector with deference and 
i»nMence. ^ * 

Bam-Deen, who had since the peace of ^lundisdr deserted 
the standard of the Holkar, under which he had home a prhl- 
dpal command, and joined the Fdshwa wit£ the wredc of bis 
ermy, submitted at the same time, upon a promise of pardon 
for his rebelliop. Trimbukjee also waa very solicitous to obtain 
terms j. but found the Brigadier-General inflexible in demanding 
hh surrender as a prisoner, with a bare stipulation that his life 
should be spared, and some prospect of ultimate pardon at 
some future period, when tranquillity should have been com- 
pletely restored. On these terms he refused to submit. Bri- 
gadier-General Dvveton had on the Sd of June sent out 
a detachment to attack his edmpi; but, as it had marched by 
a route leading under Ike walls of Aseergurh, and the KiUadar, 
though written to, refused a free passage, and opened his fire 
on the troops as they approached, the attack by that route was 
abandoned; and, before arrangements could be made to assail 
him by another road, he had disappeared with his followers. 

Thus was, the war int^this quarter brought to a happy ter- 
mination ; for neither Trimbukjee nor any other of the sirdars 
attempted again to rally tMe dispersed forces of Bajee Bao, or 
longer to keep the field, A few Ara^ hoi^ver, went off to 
the eastward in quest of App# Salieb, and in their way* pos- 

* On die 18th of July,« Captain Sparkes, then at Rytoor, heard of araae Arabs 
*havil^ entered his district; when, immediately collecting bis detachments, he set 
off in quest of them. His force insisted of bnt^lO? fighdng men of the Sd-lOth 
Bengal native iniaiitiy. the SOth, near Mooltaya, he fidl in with about 1500 

Arabs and a body of horse, who surrounded lam onedlaidM aa soon as the action 
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MaoMB&tkenisdivaicI’ Mookaya^ and cnrerpcmer^ a^etwhm^t 
af it!vo ^joanpanijte gidlantly led against them by Captain SpeaH^Bs, 
tiM!ofi|certia mvil <diarge district. The lesidiie ef the 

Mahiatita host returned qui^y to their homes; among the 
aest ^Tnmbukjee, who for some time endeavoured to seen^ 
himself in. the villages Iqtely subject ;^ his influence ; but Mr. 
l^phmstone sucyjeeded in effecting his seizure in the course of 
|ihe following mont^ when he was remanded to Tannah, the 
place of his former conflnmnent, and has sinoe been ordered 
round to Bengal, where it is proposed to confine him in the 
fart of Chunar. To |pflict capital punishment on 'him was 
deemed an act of unjust rigotir, as the escape was no a^rava- 
tion * o£ the original offence, for which he had only been smi- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. Besides, the subsequent ooa> 
duct' of his then master had afferded pretty strong evidence of 
his participation in the Sastree’s murder. 

Throughout the whole of the late dominions of Bajee Ba^ 
there was henceforward not^qne o/ his officers, who ventured to 
keep the field in opposition to the^riAsh authority. The last 
vestige of open hostility had been destroyed in the affair of 


commenced. Nevertheless, he made good for several hours a position he took up 
in haste, repelling three different charges of the enemy. At last, havings driven 
them back a fourth time, he was following to secure a better position about fifty 
yards ofi^ when he was shot dead. The SoobSdar wlfb succeeded to the com- 
mand, for there was no other European officer present, met the same fate imme- 
diately after ; . when the whole detachment waj^ cut to pieces, with the exception of 
nine men only, who were behind in charge of the baggage. A strong body of 
troops was immediately sentfdown from Hoshungabad by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Adams, the advanced guard of which, under Lieutenant Ker of the 7th cavalry, 
^ very propiising officer, who has since fallen a victim tb the dimate, enticed the 
Jbubs from the fiudfied town by a judicious feii^ sffd then turning upon them, 
m^e them suffer seveidy. They were soon afterwards driven out of the district, 
md confined to the inaccessible^fkarts of the Mobfideo hills. 

I ' * The laws of England treat it as such; but theyAfhs at variance in tins par- 
d^ular with justice and common sense. 

S F 
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Sob^kMr. Neither 'wail'>^di»^'i>y liie cA^ 
iMfied pl»ee tiiat stUl held odt^ excepting a for Strang 
in Kanddsh, obstraately defendc^ by tile Arab ganisonsj^ Eyii 
gtirli, where Bajee Rao had pla^ his wife for safety^ lUiraiK^ 
dered to Lieaten{int^l<Htel Prother in the course of that 
month. .The wife was seated with ereiypossilde oonsidera* 
tion, and allowed one of the palaces of the deposed Prinoe for 
hen residence, until an opportunity offered ci sending hm: .tu 
rejoin her husband at his place of exile. 

The rapichty and apparent ease^ with which the British rule 
Was established over a country of so much natural strength and 
difficulty, as that composing the late dominion of the Pfehwas, 
must excite astonishment in European readers ; more especially 
when the inimical spirit, testified by all ranks at the opening of 
the war, is taken into the account. Some of the causes, which 
had produced* this important revolution in the minds of the 
natives of India, haae already been hinted at in the relation of 
the different events as th^ occuixed, and the mode in which 
they w&te turned to adVImtage. It may be usefiil, however, to 
^ve in this place a. general summary of the course of policy 
pursued by Mr. Elphinstone throughout the transactions we ^ 
have now brought to a close, in order that the merit of his’ 
services may be more justly estimated. 

At the time whdh Bajee Bao’s concealed enmity broke forth 
into an open rupture, there was scarcely an individual feom erne 
mid of his dominions to the other, that did not confidentiy 
reckon upon our being driven entirely out of the country.. 
Even our warmest well-wisheril apprehended the pr^bility 
of this result: ccrasequently, either from or feom. fem^ 
every one assumed theappearance ofliostility.' i^he two affidm 
ofPeioha, thou^ th^ had helped to confirm the confidence ef 
our own. troops, wqsb not auffiinently .decisive deertroy the 
imptession so universally entmtuned of ow rdativo infmunit^ 
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The two Ricoeedkig montiiB ptssed WithoutiyieJdietg OBy mono 
dtdflive nocaiccalce ; aaadf thou^ Bajee Bao was aU the while 
Uttle better than a fhgitiye, atiU, aa tiiatcharaeter aooMded weB 
enongh with the polity and military habits the Mahrattas^ 
and as the enemy had fsuti^ed no material loss* our superiority 
ai the field was scarcely yet admitted. 

While this feeling was still prevalent, Mr. Elfddnstone re- 
ceived instructions to occupy the whf^e of Bigee Bao’s dominions 
on behalf of the British authorities, and found himsdbf nominated 
sole commisskmer for the execution of this bold measure. Bri- 
gadier-General Munro, who had already begun to operate against 
the southern territories of the P^hwa, was anxious to mcpedite 
the avowal of the intentions of the Brirish Government, thinking 
the assurance of never again experiencing the tyranny of Mah- 
latta misrule would be of the best consequence. And doubtless^ 
in that part oPthe country adjoining to our own frontier, where 
the people were in the habit of comparing their relative con- 
dition under the two governments, and were familiarised to the 
estimate of their relative strength, the step would have been 
attended with great advantage. Mr. Elphinstone, howeyec; 
feared that our power vras not yet sufficiently known and re- 
spected in the other and more remote quarters of Bajee Rao’s 
dominions ; and that, before the populaticm should have good 
cause to anticipate our ultimate success in the war, the national 
spirit would probably but take fire at the arrogant presumpticm 
cf an open declaration of the design to assume the whole sove- 
reignty to ourselves. „ 

Impacessed with this conviOtion, he determined to observe 
the utmost secrecy, until time and the march of events should 
'have worked a' revolution in the prevaihng sentiment towards 
ns. The first indication of our real views was exhibited on die 
fidl of Suttara, when Mr. Elfdiinstone j^ued the manifesto 
nodoed in the progress of the narrative ; but the commisskmer, 

8 F 2 
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il;fitder ra<m accilrately to mark tbei^ eifecfc toM ahainU'he pmf 
duced by this avowal of our intentions upon llm 'tooklB iifrite 
M^nratta population, at first circulated his miA: 

caution, and afiected to make the c(Hnmunication< a matter 
iadiinidual confidence. Evmi after the capture that fortxuaaj; 
doubt as to the result of the war was still the prevalent fedin|;i 
and the explanation our views was consequently listened to 
with comparative indiffer^|;i^. The Mahratta Prince Was stBl'i 
much too powerful for any^^i^s to divest its^ of apprehension - 
of the oonsequmices of declaring against him, the more especially 
as he had already made several severe examples. > 

His defeat at Ashtee, accompanied as that disaster was by 
the death of Gokla, his only military commander of repute, and 
followed by the deliverance of the Suttara family, produced at 
mice the desired change in the popular mind. The P^shwa’s 
approximate downfal was now universally predicted, and all not 
actively embarked with him looked upon lus power as already 
extinct. The denre of his favour and the fear of his resmitnmnl 
were thenceforward alike discarded ; and what was to fi>llow on 
toe establishment of our ascendancy, became the natural object 
of public curiosity. The manifesto was now sought for and 
read with avidity: copies were made and circulated by the 
mdiv^ of every class ; and the declarations and assurances it 
contained became the general topic of conversation. Thk was 
exactly the disposition that the commisskaim: had desired to 
see excited ; and he resolved to allow it fii^, swin^ in the coto 
fidence, that the terms of his esepoai we}» calculated to satic^ 
all ranks of life,;and toat his own- reputation, and that of the 
govmmmflmt toe -served, would prevent the least dcmbt bei^ 
eBtmtBaned;4d! its sincerityi The inmiunkieato^ 
contentment to every one^ and the resolution’ to submit was 
cheerfully and proiqptly embrac^ . The rifttd% c€ our sulk 
sequent successee was at unoe the'eaHse wi^ toe ^hct of '.the 
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ni{»d di^uiott df tiiiB ‘fieilM! of secufityt > and of tlie oondiioC' 
ndvially randtaag fittm it. 

' Borne along ^ the impulse thus excited, the British 1^' 
flii^Me. and authority spread over the land with magical celerity/ 
Applicationa to be received within the pale of our cknuinion came 
pouring in filter than civil officers couM be provided for the 
administration of the districts that sued for our sway, and long 
befine the means o£ military protectiiqn could be furnished iront 
our inadequate regular establishment! The most impregnaUO 
holds c^ned their gates as we have already seen, and not un-^ 
frequently before they were suiAmoned : nor could the casual 
possessors urge any claim to consideration for the early Sur- 
render, since the submission was so general. It was the com- 
missioner’s peculiar merit to have taken advantage of the precise 
moment, when the tide of popular feeling, which flowed strong 
i^gainst him at the opening of the campaign, had expended its 
force, and to have made such use of the reflux, as to have arrived 
at the point of his hopes before it had again reached the flood.' 
It will be necessary to trace more minutely the effect of the 
commissioner’s measures on the several classes of Mahratta 
society, all of which he ultimately succeeded in reconcihag tu 
the new form of government. 

In Zndia, the terms rent and revenue are so nearly syno<> 
niraous, that the dh^ction of payers and receivers of revenue 
affords a pretty complete classification of the mass of population. 
The fanner ftlaan throughout the P^shwa’s dominions,, though 
Hindoos by race and ip religious tenets, were very partially of 
the Mahratta nation ; and having experienced that most odious 
fi>nn <ff fiscal extortion, the fiirming system imder^the admini- 
stration of Brahmi^* and Mahrattas, needed only the assuranoe 

* It hat fiwquoitly been remarked, that a Hindoo is always a more avaiicioua 
fsud pitikss extortioner than a Moosulmm. Gireat sobtleneBS, unwearied pafience^ 
and a aerariatiated dedm of accomuladon, distia^piiBh tfw Hiaddo all owr India’j 
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of fixture protection to throw off atMnoe the joke under wUelk 
groaned. To change it for any that prodBtfed to be 
iFFBS to them a most desirabte occurrence. Mr. E^hinstoiiels 
proclamation gave them the guarantee of a direct resort on att 
occasions to British officers, the promise of remissions of tribute 
on account of military ravage, of protection and equal justice feir 
the future, and, what was a greater boon than all, a guarantee: 
that they should never again be delivered over to Mahratta; 
j^llage or extortion. The effect of these assurances was per^ 
ceptible in the immediate change of demeanor in the culti- 
vating dass, who had no sooner lost all apprehension from the 
vengeance 6f Bajee Bao than they withheld the revenue from 
his delegates, expelled his officers, and voluntarily brought the 
rents and produce of their villages and towns into the i^tiEdx 
treasuries. 

To give confidence and contentment to the payers of revenue, 
was perhaps the easiest part of the commissioner’s duties. It 
was a far more difficult task, to procure a recognition (ff the new 
order of things from those, who enjoyed the benefits of the 
exis ting system — men of large hopes and expectaticms, whose 
wealth, influence, and education, placed superior means of 
obstruction at their disposal. The receivers of revenue or rent 
were of two classes ; the rdigious, whidi, under the Brdpninical 
government of the Peshwas, had engrossed vast possessions, con4 
siderably increased of late by the superstitious personal character 
of the l^rince ; and the military and offidal,^,^ the head of which 
stood the jageerdars and ancient Mahratta Emilies. 

To conciliate the religious orders was a very'matarial objeeh 
Accordingljf the commissioner’s manifesto expressly set* fordi 
the murder of Gungadhur Sastree, a Brahmiii^’of the hipest 

while there is a love of ease and a heedlessness of the fiitur^ which give a libera 
jcast to the character of the Moosulnian.. The latter alao b food of pc^nlarity, aad 
fijeqaently r^fariiiuane beyoad arealUi. . 
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aa tiie oarigiiial caused the breach that had taken place 
betwetm 4jie Britftii GoTenmient and the Mahiatta sovereign ; 
and h^ oat a distinct assurance, that all existing establishmeida 
far religious purposes should be maintained, and all endowments^ 
grants, or assignments made before the war, be held inviolate. 
To increase the efibct of these public professions, Mr. £lphin« 
stone to(dc the earliest opportunity, after the battle c£ Ai^te^ 
to repair in person to Wye, a place of high repute for Hindoo 
sanctity, whither the principal Brahmins and several moderate 
men, who desired to stand aloof &om the contest, were known 
to have retired. There he convoked a general assembly, and 
repeated verbally before them the assurances contained in his 
expose, so as to leave all minds satisfied of the sincerity of the 
intentions of the British Government towards them, and con<* 
tent with the concessions to the interest of the religious orders. 
A similar meeting was afterwards convened for the same pur- 
pose at Poona ; and both there and at Wye presents were dis- 
tributed with a liberality, which was intended as some sort of 
oompensation to the class for the loss of that indiscriminate 
bounty, with which the Fdshwas were wont to lavish gifts and 
largesses at festivals and on othmr occasions of rgoicing. The 
{Hresent expense of this measure was doubtless coninderable; 
but it produced a fitvourable disposition, or at least served to 
stifle the jealousy of a powerflil body, whose neutrality more 
than repaid the sacrifice. 

The military an^ official class, whidi can hardly be considered 
separately in a Ma^tta community, in the shape of jageeto 
and military tenures, had appropriated upwards of one half of 
tbe ordinary revenue of the whole territory. It yet remained 
to reconcile important body to the new order of things. 

The re-establ]&hment of the Suttara Baja, in the very seat 
of the ancient power and splendour of his rac^ was well adapted 
to> reconcile the older Mahratta families to the annihilation of 
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^rinore r^nt title and authority, of F^shwa. It had the liur**, 
effect of rendering the cause of Fajce Bao rather a persoiud 
^^n a national one ; more espedally as the commissioner’s nU" 
nifesto contained the promise to all, who might submit withiu 
two months of its date*', of enjoying in perpetuity, under British 
guarantee, whatever lands they might at the time be possessed 
of. Hence the great' families saxv, that they had themselves 
nothing at stake, so they did but stand aloof or withdraw from 
riie scene of action, wliile Bajee llao on one hand and the British 
on the other were contending for the mastery. Besides, there 
were amongst the jageerdars many, who were indebted to the 
very guarantee now proffered for what they actually held, and 
none but what were well able to appreciate the value of the 
offer, and to set the superior security of property it afforded in 
comparison with the capricious duration of a despot’s favor. 
To these motives are to be referred the frequent submissions of 
the great families, that we have had occ^ion to record as haying 
been tendered immediately after the battle of Ashtee. The 
fear of forfeiting their lands to the victors then began to exceed 
their apprehension of Bajee Kao’s vengeance, and quickened the 
determination of the generality. But the indigent of the mili> 
tary class were not to%c won over by the same motives ; for they 
had nothing to lose. Many of the old families too, ffopi pride 
or from principle, resolved still to share the fortunes of their 
prince. Wherefore, until the spirit of military adventure should 
have been subdued by a more lively fear^ than had yet been 
created, nothing could be hoped, while every thing was to be 
apprehended from the jealousy, with which it was natural the 
new order of things should be regarded by those, who suffered 
in the change. This object was fortunately ^accomplished to the 
utmost extent that could be desired, by thd^ result of the two 
affairs of Soonee and Solapoor. The fugitives from both returned 

. * 1 2th of February. The term expired five days before the rout of Soouee. ' ■ 
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littmb}0d' ta theiritbiii^s,' a^d’ showed in all their acts, that th^ 
thinds 'Were prepared for ever to abandon their calling Vidth all 
its andiitious hopes and vicissitudes, or to be content with the 
hloderate provision allotted to those who accepted employment 
in our Sebundee establishment. As an act of policy, the levies 
of men for this force were carried to a considerable extent, in 
order to furnish the means ofjivelihood to many that must else 
have been left wholly destitute. N or, indeed, could their services 
have been well dispensed ^th ; for the regular army was unequal 
even to furnish garrisons for the forts reduced, much less was it 
in a condition to provide detachments for the duties of internal 
administration. By denouncing and rigorously enforcing the 
penalty of instant militiuy execution to all persons guilty of 
plundering on their return, and at the same time declaring every 
one’s home to be a secure retreat to such as sought it with 
peaceable intentions, the late dominions of the P6shwa were, 
immediately on their subjugation, preserved in as perfect tran- 
quillity, as in a season of profound peace. No small credit is 
due for the complete attainment of this object, considering the 
vast influx of military rabble, that followed the rout of the 
Mahra!tta army at Soonee, and the distr^sed circumstances in 
which all returned from the field. Previous orders had been 
issued note the names of all the runagates, but to leave them 
unmolested, unless guilty of excess ; and proclamation had been 
made to the same effect Thus, for their own security, -it became 
a matter of scruptdous caution with the fugitives, to avoid ren- 
dering themselves obnoxious to theXpenalty. It deserves to be 
recorded, that a comparison of the excesses, which followed the 
dissolution of the P^shwa’s tumultuary host with those incident 
to a large and Sudden reduction of the troops of an European 
^te, on the contusion of a peace or othm s im il ar occasion, 
wotdd even have exhibited a result in favour 'of the Indian 
exeeutive.''^' 

3 o 
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Such were the measures adopted for the redamatioii of the 
military classes ; and their minds had been so impressed with 
awe, as wdl by the forecast of aarangmnmit with which they 
had found themselves encountered at every step, as by the 
astonishing successes obtained from them by mere handfuls of 
disciplined troops, that, even before the knowledge of Bajee 
Xiao’s personal submission, the moi|t sanguine and presumptuous 
had become sensible of the irapoMnce of their utmost effi>rt8, 
and were well prepared to take the l^^rom our dictation. 

Of the mercantile dass, as forming a distinct interest and a 
constituent part of the population of Bajee Kao’s dominions, we 
have taken no account, because in fact the burteeas of India, 
though many of them absolutely rolling in wealth, are rather a 
despised caste, little remarkable for public spirit on any occasion, 
occupied in the exclusive pursuit of sordid and selfish gain, pos-- 
sesscd of no influence beyond the walls of the populous towns, 
and even there generally subservient to tlie government of the 
passing hour. The security of property and of public credit, 
universally attendant on the introduction of the British au- 
thority, probably made them rather wish for our establishment, 
and secured their linjijted good offices in our favour : but Bajee 
Kao also had a strong party amongst them ; as indeed might 
any one else have had, who possessed but the means of pur- 
chasing theiri|ervioes. 

These details of Mr. Elphinstone’s general plan for the set^ 
tl^ent of the conquered dominions of the Pdshwa, have a very 
partial application to the province of Kanddsh. The greatmr 
part of this district had been usurped by Arab colcmists, who 
could hardly be expected to he influenced by the motives of 
submission, that had operated so extensively upcm.the Maluratta 
inhabitants. Fortunately, the Arabs had proved tyrants in the 
exmdse of - their usuiped authority,, and the. body pf the people 
were consequently ^Bsirous of shaking (hem off; at.the afupe 
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time, they weie not sufficiently numerous to hope suooessfully 
to oope single handed with the British power. The condition 
submission offered to them by our policy was, however, nothing 
short of retransportation to their native wilds of Arabia ; and, as 
this involved the sacrifice at once <ff all their past acquisitiom^ 
and of all their future prospects, the intrusive race was driven 
to d^peration, and resolved^to defend their possession to the 
last. The Arabs of Kand^w were undoubtedly no better than 
lawless buccaneers, eqpsffiy incapable of regular military dis- 
cipline, or of systematic political subordination ; their esqpulsion 
was, therefore, a matter of absolute necessity. Accordingly, 
Captain Briggs, when he commenced the work of reducing the 
province, declared by proclamation, that such were the only 
terms, upon which the military of the Arab nation could be 
allowed to capitulate. He offered, howev^, that the British 
Government should be at the expense of their transport back 
to Arabia, and of discharging any actual arrears of pay. 

With these views towards the intrusive Arabs, though guided 
in respect to the rest of the population by the principles so 
successfully acted upon by Mr. Elphinstone, the subjugation of 
Eand^sh was undertaken about the middle of May. As the 
divisions of Brigadier-Generals Hoveton and Smith were then 
both employed in the pursuit of Bajee Bao, Lieutenant-Colonel 
M*Dowal’s force of about 1100 firelocks, and t^e garrisons of 
Taln6r and Sindwa, were the only regular tro<^ immediately 
applicable to the service The Arabs had concentrated their 
fdree at Malug^on, a fort of more than ordinary strength ; mid 
Captain Briggs, conceiving tliat he had established an under- 
standing with part of the garrison through Baja Bahadhur, late 
jageerdar of the place, until its forcible occupation by the Arabia 
who now held him in a kind of thraldom, resolved to make his 
first attadc upon this point. On the 16th of May, Lieutenmit^ 
Cokm^ M*Dowal approached within five* miles of Malug&on ; 
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Bahadhii^iidW ils^ciMDted, tinrt the Axsix iotthe fbirtt^fiBee 
well disposed^ and desired tlie idd of our troops to overawedhoaO 
in the Fetta, for whidi purpose he pointed out a position^he* 
tween the two for the detachment to occupy. Captain Briggs 
was inclined to place confidence in these professions of the Bajd; 
but Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Dowal suj;gested, that, before taking 
up so hazardous a position, the fidelity of the garrison in the 
fort should be put to the test, by demanding the admission of a 
few companies of our troops. The demand was made and re- 
jected with scorn, as was also the offer of arrears, together with 
an advance for subsistence until such time as the Arabs might 
reach their native country. Indeed, it was soon found, that 
preparations had been m^e for a most obstinate defence, and 
that the siege would require the utmost e::ertion of courage as 
well as science to ensure success. ' 

The engineers broke ground at night-fall on tl^e 18th of 
May, Lieutenant-Colonel M‘l)owal having disposed two-thirds 
of his force in working and covering parties, in the hope of com- 
pleting two batteries in the course of the night. The arrange- 
ments for this purpose were, however, no sooner completed, tl|an 
a vigorous sally was made from the fort. MalugAon is situated 
on the Moosee, just above its confluence with the Gyrna. The 
ground chosen by the engineers was on the opposite bank of the 
Moosee, and X-ieutenant-Coloncl M‘r)owal gave orders to his 
covering parties not to fire a shot until the enemy should have 
crossed the river. Immediately, there^re, that the firing began, 
Colonel M‘Dowal, perceiving the determined nature of the. attack, 
ordered down the whole of the troops that remained in camp to 
support the covering parties. Major Andrews, with a few men 
of th« Madras European regiment, was the first to arrive- on the 
scene of action. He found the Arabs* within twenty' paces of 
the working paHy, driving our advanced posts in before thcih. 
He was fortunate in being able to check their furthi^ progress, 
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laid ultimatelj to ndly the eov^rmg parties and drlye ^ enemy 
back witheonsidmable loss : the Major, howeTer, himself received 
a shot through the shoulder ; .while Lieutenant Davis, the senior 
migineer, who hastened forward on the alarm with a party from 
the trenches, was shot dead by the Arabs in their retreat. In 
him the service lost one of the most distinguished officers of the 
Madras establishment : though young in rank, he had seen more 
desperate service than had fallen to the lot of most colonels*. 
The besiegers had altogether twenty-one killed and wounded 
by this sally, chiefly of the European regiment. Notwithstand- 
ing this attempt to interrupt their operations, the work was 
completed according to the original intention ; and, in the course 
of the n^ht, tw'o batteries were thrown up within 500 yards of 
the fort. 

However, after tliis sample of the opposition he was to 
expect, Lieutenant-Colonel M^Dowal summoned to his aid 
every reinforcement he could procure, and thus collected from 
different quarters about GOO more infantry, and 500 irregular 
horse from Hindoostan, who had joined before the 2Sd of May. 

the 28th of the month, the breach in the curtain of the fort 
appeared to be practicable, and the defence, as well of the ram- 
part as of a famse-braye at its foot, seemed for the most part to 
be destroyed. At the same time, Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Dowal 
found his ammunition on the jioint of failing, which determined 
him to try the cliance of an assault. The exact nature of the 
defences of the ditch apd those of the covered way beyond it 
were not known ; but all that was visible above the glacis had 
been levelled by our Are. Under these circumstances, a few 

* ha4 ^^rnpanied Lieutenant-Colonel Gillespie into the fort of Vellore 
during the mtitiny, there, and was particularly distinguished for the cool intrepidity, 
with which from the top of the gateway he let fall a plummet^ to ascertain the exact 
situation of tlie fustenitig, in order to be sure of the direction of his fire, when tlic 
|l^op6^ iboedd airive with which it wa,s intended to blow open ihe gate.. ^ 
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raondning dielli, tbat had been especially seBerved to the laei 
fear tins purpose^ were thrown in to dear the breach, and the 
troops advanced to the assault at daybreak on the 29th of May; 
They were led the surviving engineer ofiSeer, Ensign Nattes^ 
followed by a party of sappers and miners, each carrying a bundle 
of wet grass to fill up the ditch if necessary. On arriving at the 
verge of the outwork beyond the ditch, it ve^s found, that the 
rubbish of a low wall that had stood there had carefully been 
removed, and that beyond it the Arabs had dug a trench so 
deep, that it was impossible to descend from the glacis. Ensign 
Nattes was killed on its verge, while in the act of pronouncing 
the word “ impracticable.” The troops were^ howevm*, unwill- 
ing to desist; but Lieutenant-Colonel M^Bowal, finding that 
the breach had further been cut off from the works on either 
side, and that loopholed traverses' had been erected to bear 
right upon it from within, while the trench above described 
made the attempt to pass forward hopeless, recalled the storm- 
ing party, but not till Major Greenhill, the officer in command, 
and three other officers, had been wounded, and the engineer 
abovementioned killed. A simultaneous attack, made on tlSie 
Petta by a party led by Lieutenant-Colonel Matthew Stewart, 
was completely successfiil, the place being carried sword in hand. 

Upon this failure, Lieutenant-Colonel M*Dowal, having ex- 
pended all his ammunition, and being determined neverthdess 
not to move from before the place till its Ml, turned the si^e 
into a blockade, and solicited further reinforcements, especially 
of artillery, from all quarters. 

Brigadimr-General Smith had this time returned to Seio», 
urith the greater part of the light force he had carriM eastward 
in pu^uit of Bajee Bao. He immediately ordered off < an ad- 
ditioned train and a firesh supply of stores fitnn the depdt at 
Ahmednugurh, accompanied a strong reinforc^ent of Eu- 
ropeans, and a native battalion under rifo oomntand of Malor 
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Wiataon. T3ie comoy anived (m ^ iKh of June^ lip to wliiob 
date Uttle lud been done since tbte fadore of the assault, except 
that three mines had been commenced &om the Petta; hutyns 
the fort was built on a rock foundation, that plan of attack v08 
abandoned. By the 11th of June, a battery of five heavy mortars 
and four howitzers was completed, and opened its fire at day- 
break The besiegers had discovered the situation of the prin- 
cipal magazine ; and, in the course of the day, upwards of SOO 
shells were thrown principally in that direction, by which means 
it was at length fired, and exploded with a tremendous crash, 
blowing about thirty feet of the cuHain outwards into the ditch, 
and at the siune destroying and wounding many of the garrison. 

The Arabs now found their situation hopeless. Fearing 
that a longer resistance would bring on them a similar fate to 
what their comrades had ihet with at Taln^r, they sent two 
jemadars on the morning of the 12th of June, to ask on what 
terms they would be admitted to surrender. Lieutenant-Colonel 
M*Dowal replied, at discretion, for other terms could not now be 
granted The jemadars returned ; and, on the morning of the 
Ifipth, Ubdool Kadur, the prindpal of the Arab chiefs, came out 
and declared, tliat the garrison were prepared to surrender at 
discretion, but urgently solicited a written assurance that their 
lives should be spared These feeebooters had no accurate 
conception ofithe meaning attached, by the usages of European 
warfere, to the term surrender at discretimi; and the recent 
occurrence at Talndr ha^ made them yet more suspicious and 
distrustful than befere. Lieutenant-Colonel M*Dowal, there- 
fore, out of consideration for this feeling, declared his readiness 
to give .thfif tmtten assuranoe of their lives being safe ; and, in 
mder fiirther^to encourage them, engaged that they should be 
well treiU;ed. .Byaonae wiatake^ howrever, the Mahratta Moon- 
shee, who rdbeived orders to write a lett^ to. this effect, used 
ea^mkms caipaiile Qf.ia jidnch .mocc: exteii8ive.i]itei^^ 
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tlyai was intended ;f^ promking to do " whatoTeriHraa 
<> vantageous (or the ganiscm; that letters >shoTitd be . writtep 
** regarding' the ^pay; that the British Governmeiit shooid he 
“ at the expense of feeding and recovering the sick; andithik 
“ the Arabs should not want any thing till they reached the 
places where they wished to go this latter expression being 
a mistake for “ where it was intended to send them.”. Ubdool, 
Kadur, having obtained this written paper, marched out on .the 
morning of the 14th with the survivors of the garrison, 300 
Arabs and about sixty Hindoostanees, when the whole laid 
down their arms on the glacis, and surrendered themselves 
j>risoners of war. The Lieutenant-Colonel now wished to 
transfer his prisoners to the political agent. Captain Briggs, with 
a view to their transportation back to their native country ; but 
that officer, conceiving the terms of the written letter not to 
warrant such treatment of the garrison, declined to take charge 
of them. Colonel M‘Dowal declared the letter to have con- 
veyed a mere assurance of clemency after compliance with his 
terms, which were, surrrender at discretion ; that, consequently, 
it ought not and was never intended to limit the right of dis- 
])osing of the prisoners according to the original conditions. 
The point was, however, referred to Mr. Elphinstone, who de- 
termined to siUow the Arabs the utmost advantage they could 
be entitled to, by the most favourable construction of the terms 
of the letter ; and, as there was a kind of a promise of good 
offices for the recovery of the pay due to the garrison, as well 
as an expression admitting of a construction, that they were to 
go where they wished, he ordered the whole arrears to be paid 
up to them from the Giovemment treasury, and that they should 
immediately be released, and furnished with a safe ocmduct, and 
money to supply their wants, till they reached oi^y place th^ 
might prefer to retire ta 

The capture of Malugfton was the last operadem of any con- 
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adquenoe in the temtdries of Bajee Rao. The lesflcif iKand^aH 
•nbmitted with little resistance; and the disposition of 'troops 
tat the maintenance of order, and for the immediate punishmeSit 
ef any insurrectionary attempt or other interruption of the 
public tranquillity, became the only remaining requisite for the 
complete settlement of the country. The province of Eand6sh 
continued, however, for some time to be the scene of more dis- 
turbance, than was experienced in other parts of the P^shwa’s 
late dominions ; which was partly owing to the clashing of the 
various Mahratta authorities anterior to the establishment of 
our influence, which had brought the province to the lowest 
possible pitch of disorganisation, and partly to Sindheea’s con- 
tinued retention of his former interest within it. But an 
* 

arrangement is now in progress, by which it is hoped to remedy 
this latter inconvenience. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

GENERAL RESULT. 

^ * 

Objects of this chapter — political result — Dukhun — SuttaraRaja«'Bliootla>rNkm 
— Hindoostan — Holkor—Nuwab of Bbopiil— Ameer Khan-'~Ghafoor Khan-— 
Reflections — Rajpoot princes — Kota — peculiarity in the treq^y— -Joudiipoor — 
Oodeepoor — Captain Tod’s arrangements — convention of Thakoors — and con- 
stitution fixed — Roondee — Bhikancer— Jesulmecr — Jypoor — indecision — treaty 
concluded— State of Jypoor — plan for its settlement — Raja’s death— New mili- 
tary posts in Hindoostan— Sindheea — His present condition — external relations 
— internal government — how remedied — ^Auxiliaiy horse — Fate of sirdarsir** 
Baptiste— Bapoo Sindheea — Effect of their ruin — Probable issue — General 
reflections — Financial result — character of Indian revenue — Financial condition 
in ISli — ^in subsequent years— Result up to 1818 — Home supplies — Value of 
territorial acquisitions — Comparative view — Home territorial charges explained 
— General reflections. 

’ We have now arrived at the close of the narrative of^the 
important military transactions, that occupied the season of 
1817-18. But the account, which it has thus been attempted 
to give of what passed in that eventful season, would obviously 
be incomplete, were it to end here, without entering upon the 
more difficult, though necessary task, of presenting a summary 
of the'political state, that has resulted to India from the widely 
extended operations above desmbed ; nor is it to be mqiected, 
that the pthilic of England will rest satisfied, without a $liort 
statement of the financial advantages, that have accrued to the 
nation from the successful exertions of its Indian servants. To 
Ining these two important subjects distinctly under view will be 
the busBsess of this condiiding chapt^. 
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> ’ Before we notiee the general outlines of the new political 
condition, in which India has been left by the events of the 
campaign, it will be necessary shortly to rec^itulate, in the first 
place, the arrangements made with the greater powers, withu 
whom the course of affiiirs successively embroiled us, and after* 
wards to take a similar notice of the minor transactions of a 
political nature, which have been purposely reserved to be 
broi^ht ti^ether in one view, on tbe eve of the termination of 
our narrative. 

The whole of the F6shva’s late dominions are now in- 
corporated with the former conquests of the British nation, 
excepting that part allotted to form a dependent sovereignty 
for the^Baja of Suttara. The territory assigned for that pur- 
pose lies within the following limits: tbe great range of 
western GhAts on the west, the Warner and Kishna rivers to 
the south, the Neera and Bheema to the north, and the frontier 
of the Nizam’s dominions to the east. Of this territory, lands 
to the value of about 17 lack rupees per annum are still held in 
Jageer by the old feudatories of the P^shwa, whose allegiance 
and obligations* of service have been transferred to the British 
Government. The net resources of the Baja, therefore, cannot 
be regarded as beyond 15 or 16 ladk, a revenue, which is far 
too little to confer much political influence or consideration. 
The chief claim of the Baja to be dealt with as a distinct 
political interest must arise from the recollection, still fondly 
dierished by the Mahrattas, of the former splendour of the 
fkmily, and from the respect, which long custom may still attach 
to its (^ees and employment^ notwithstanding the inadequate 
and economical scale of its establishment under the present 
system. 

> The personfd dneraeter oi the Baja, Noor Nerayun, is 
repvesent^ to be not deficient in natural acuteness, thou^ 
from youth and the d^soU ci educatMii, utterly devoid of all 
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atilSitantial kno^edg^ and as ignorant ^ 4)^Bittn8i<aiBd i^ie 
tvdrld, as well veihsed in tihe dutwaaNl fonns and *o^lralaoiliill8 nf 
royalty. The covaji^ designed for his piindpalil^ wacf ia> ■the 
finst instance occupied directly by the British authorities, add 
Captain Grant was appointed by Mr. Blphinshme to superui^- 
tend its administration, on the same principles as were observed 
tihrdughout the territory permanently assumed to ours^es. 
This arrangement will continue until the country becomes mo]fe 
tranquil and settled ; when the transfer will be made by 
grecs, according as the Baja’s character and competence for sudi 
a trust may unfold themselves, and justify the reposal of such a 
coniidcnce in him. In the mean time^ the i%venu«8 are care- 
hilly brought to the account of the Suttara Government ; nmr 
do the British authorities interfere with the domestic concerns 
of the Baja, or his disposal of the surplus aitm: defrayii^gp:^ 
charges of management, and of some 
ments. ' 

Such is the character of the state, that now occupies, in the 
political horizon, the space so lately filled by the mischievoni^ 
court of B^ee’^Bao.' • The Mahratta families undoubtedly stiU 
look;i^‘in sbme degree to the Suttara Baja as their legitimate 
fuid hereditary superior ; but their entire independence of the 
&mily has been secured, by transferring the obligations of 
allegiance exclusively to the British Government. The Bajas 
of Suttara will, therefore, henceforward find in them rivals 
rather than subjects, mid must eventually mid rapidly rink into 
the rank of equals, notwithstanding the broad line of nominal 
distinction, that must always separate this fiom the zest ^of the 
Mahratta &milies, in the scale of rank and imporiance. The 
motives of hope and fear, the only props by which a daim of 
•teal superiority could be sustained, ace not amongst the instru- 
ments of power left at the Baja’s disposal. ' < 

Next td^tbs siettlement^of tho-affiBrs of the >Po(mib states the 
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anaAgMintliafid^ wUlitIhe 'Ekooij», is t^.oli^ject inoflt wort^ 
of qqttsidototioiL The^extenfiiye saori^ces demanded of this 
state^AipoB Apfm Saheb’a restoration to th^,|;i]dde^ left to tiie 
^looala little more than* half of the resources he possessed 
JMoce. the war; addt In the internal administration of tlto 
Stosidue^ our right of direct control was made a matter of qiecis^ 
stipulation. Upon the discovery of Appa $aheh’s continued 
inddelity, his person was secured, and his deposition became an 
aet of neeessity. The Bhoosla state may be regarded as having 
been then placed at our feet a second time ; nor was there any 
thing to prevent the Governor-X^neral from moulding it to 
whatever shape might best accord with his views, to the extent 
even of occupying the whole for his own nation, had he been so 
minded. The state was, however,* already sufficiently reduced 
for the com^etion of his plans, and the Marquess of Hastings, 
in txmfirming the d^Kjsition of our faithless ally, directed his 
successor to be seated on the guddee^ without alteration of the 
terms, nipon which Appa Saheb had been leinstated in the 
f»»eeding January. His subsequent escape during his conr 
veyance' to Allahabad made no change in this determination 4 
and, instead of delaying its execution, rendered it the more 
necessary to use despatch, in giving a settled form to the 
government, which it had been resolved to establish in his 
stead. 

The Marquess of Hastings issued his final orders to this 
effect on the 18th of June ; and they were carried cmnpletely 
into execution before the dose of the month. The reader Vfill 
have antidpated, that the grandson of Bagoojee Bhoosla was 
destined for the succession ; and he was accordingly placed 
upon the guddee by the name of Bajee Bao Bhoosla. Buka 
Baee. was constitute regent during the new Baja’s ininorit;y, 
and Nerayun Pundit placed at the head of the min^stiy. .Tlj^ 
idan >wiia reoinnmended by bis fidelity, ietheis)tha]| bis toknts or 
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it was »oi«»feiiind?ttfaBbi>ei^ 
neither >hifl«eiic(^nier the liabitBiof' bnaimags <.neoeBBwy to 
eonduct affiure ih> the fweaent eawimstaaicee of 

diffi!e«dt 3 r ; imd the amposdbiiity. of findiag, amongst the Booce 
M^pectable «f the old offiecM of the*'Ndg^s ^Temmentt;, 
penons ^fitted by eapecity and experi^iee tat the exeontsye 
dtttiea of the administration, kd ISdis. Jenkins to dii^put figom 
the ori^nal: plan-j 'and,<while the present endiaxiassmentB lasted, 
te employ British officers in the principal departments of the 
state. Over these he exercised lumself a general dbntrol and 
supervision, though in the Raja’s name. The arrangement vras 
sanctioned provisionally by the Governor-General >; but the Re- 
sident was directed to bear in mind the eventual rcvertence 
of the administration to the native authorities, and to frame 
all his acts 'With reference to that transfer. It will readily be 
imagined, that this anomalous form of govermnsiij^ %)Ss not 
without its inconveniences; nor would it ha^ been adopted, 
had the court of NSgpoor yielded proper materialsofor the 
formation of a respectable native ministry, whose fidelity could 
he relied on. However, with the view of gratifying the family 
of the young Raja, and giving every practicable weight and 
respectability to the new government, Goojaba Dada, a relation 
of the Bhoosla, of whom mention has before been made, and 
who had all along been attached to the party of Buka Baee, 
was called down from Allahabad, whither he had retired to 
avoid- the jealousy of Appa Saheb, and joined with Nerayun 
Pundit in the nominal administration. By this means, an 
efficient executive was e^blished, which was too sensible of 
ks dependence on the support of the British, not to co-operate 
heartily in the measures taken for preserving the tranquillity 
of the oounfry, and in the effiwts made to prevent the conta^ 
giDus mcample <^«insurrectioii, set l^the Gk>&nde of the Meha- 
deothffls^fr^epreadiag-to otharspanbs a£jlhedmodbkoKy,4eqii«lly 
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wild and diffionUiiaftaooMs^ - 
Saheb 8uoeeQded.iii<i»uuig. the bill eejuptxy ftp 
poes, and a<|Mirtial xuuig vaa likewiae uSSefAe^,,^ 
ters during the aeason of the tains. At Kumpta, pi^d iU'jl^ 
Laaorfhee hiUs^ an. instfllection waa.oigamsed'hy a luan. of the 
name of Chnnna Pot^b httle inferior in imptni^PP to thaft^i^ 
the Mohadeo range* But some British detachments took the 
field from Ndgpoor,<m August, notwithstanding the severity of 
the rainy aeason ; and, by a series of welbeombined operatimis, 
this rdmllious disposition was put down befiire the dose of 
September. The service was one of infinite )3uffering from 
fiiti^e, exppsuif^ and unhealthiness of the dimate ; and there 
were several very brilliant exploits performed in the course of 
it. By the return of the cold season, resistance was confined 
to that portion of the hilly tract, in which Appa Saheb,had first 
taken refiige ; and intelligence has just arrived of his expulsion 
thence towards Aseergurh, the capture* of which strong hdd, 
if he thme should seek an asylum, wdL socm bring the war to an 
end. Yet it must not be concealed, that the whole territory of 
this state is still, and must long continue^ in .a very unsettled 

I 

* * Appa Salieb did take refuge there> and the place was consequently invested 

about the middle of March. The Killadar, Juswunt Rao Lar, surrendered at discre- 
tion on the 9tlt of April ; but Appa Saheb had escaped in disguise before the in* 
vestiture was complete. Cheetoo was killed by a tiger in the adjoining jmiguls, in 
which be sought concealment, onbeing refused admittance into tbe fort The par- 
ticulars of this tragical death may perhaps be interesting.* gjlt appears, that Cheetoo 
and his son accompanied the«x*Raja in his flight from the hills ; but, on their pt«>- 
senting themselves at the gate of Aseer, the Killadar consented to adndt Appa Snheb 
alone, desiring the Puidarees to wait a fowsdaya Tbe vicbiily of the fort>aflR»ded 
no protection to tbe lejected fugitives from the British detachments approaching in 
pursuit. The fidher and aon oensequentiy separated; and Cheetoo on horseback 
and unaccompanied, dasb^ through a dangerous jungul, in the hope of efiecting 
his escape. Some da^^^af^wavds hb horse was found greuting near the inarg]a43f 
the forest ; trpon him, hb furniture^ a bag of 850>mpeealn ocun^<«^6BalaeeMnlE^ 
and some documents cemtaining prombm of reward from iho fa jssedoes 
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fQSudijdon ; aad it; r^M|uir^ much modexati^ ^and vigilance 
in the exc0ati|r^;.n9 ^^ .ae the frequent, display of <Mir militaiy 
strength, to,. ^^bUdi a settled govemmrat in this partof tlw, 
late Mahrattfi ^pire. 

In order tp more firanly the dlj^nd^ce of tbe N4gr 
poor state, the^GoVemor-General resolved to rednpe its military 
establislunent tqjlbe lowest possible scale ; and to put the continr 
gent, that was to be the sole efficient force on its estabhshment^ 
iq>on the footing which had been found so beneficial iu th^, 
^Nisam’s dominions ; viz. placing bcth horse and foot, under 4ihe 
command and direction of British officers.*^ The contingent was 
fixed at two battaUons of infantry, and 3000 honfb ; |hi|. former to 
consist of natives of Hindoostan, armed, clothed, and disciplined 
like our regular, sepoys : the horse to be raised in the country ; 
and it was hoped, that, by leaving this field of jemployihent 
open to the military class, a considerable portion would become 
reconciled to the new order things. By these arrangements, 
the Bhoosla Baja has been reduced to a condition scarcely 
superior to that of the reinstated Baja of Suttara. Both 
princes owe their elevation to the British arms ;> both are 
young, and incapable of ^^ubliif businessif At preset, the 
government is virtually conducted by the British Besideiit, 
and his subordinate agents ; and measures have been taken for 


which Cheetoo might perform in support of his cause against the British Govern- 
ment. Search im^glpdiately made for the Pindara i the track of a tiger was 
observe ; it was followed, and some articles of dress picked up all clotted with 
blood. A little further on, scatfored fragments of the bones of the robber, and 
soon afterwards the head entire, the features of which were recognised to be those 
of Cheetoo. ^ 

'Thus perished the late formidable chief of 20,000 horse-^^e savage man, by 
his brother savage of the .wilderness \ an incident worthy of the brush of Salvator 
Rowland the pen of a Byron. Mahonhned Punna, the ioto, was taken soon after 
leaving the gate of Aseer : a ompetgpt .aoin was presented to him for the inter- 
inent of his fetl^r’^ mangled remain 
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the ayowedfmfpolie of perpetuating the pc^tieal d^)endrace of 
both. If there be security for the pubHe trawltiillity this 
.district in any system, we may, therdbre, surely place eoiifiddloe 
in OQC, which has established our direct authority orer one hAlf 
of the country, and . invested us with sdl the power and 
influence over the other. The public may nheady be con- 
gratulated on the successflil trial of thi^ sy^in in the ter- 
ritories’ of the Poona, state ; and, but for the disturbance that 
h^ necessarily resulted from Appa Saheb’s being still at large, 
a similar degree of quiet might have been enjoyed by the 
subjects of the Bhoosla'l ^ 

With the^ther powers of the Dukhun, the political relations 
of the British have remained unaltered. With the Nizam’s 
Government there has never arisen a subject of discussion, since 
the confinement of the refractory princes in Golkonda. The 
power of this state is daily settling mote and more in the hands 
of the British party, at the head of which is Baja Chundoo Lfil.{ 
while the’ apathy of the Nizam himself is gradually increasing. 
The territories of this prince are as ill governed as any portidh 
of India,, scarcely even excepting those Of Doulut Bao Sindheea ; 
and although the efficiency, which the introduction of British 
officers has given to its military establishments, has doubtless 
contributed to the maintenance of public order, it has yet 
afforded a very inadequate remedy for the gross abuses and 
corruptions of the civil administration, in respect which the 
British Government has, through motives of delicacy, abstmned 
from aU direct control or interference. 

So much for the'^Dukhun. We must now turn our atten- 
tion to the political changes effected on the side of Hindoostan, 
and the grounds, on which it is confidently hoped, that Ihe 
a nnihila tion of the 'habits of predatory adventure will follow’, M 
a natural result of our late' opetations in that qtiarter. 

Northward of the Nerbudda, the couhtiy which had so long 

8 1 • 
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been a prey to military despotism, or ratlier license and anarchy, 
now been parcelled out among a number of chiefs, of vrhmn 
^ but SindheCa hold their lands of the British Government, 
under the direct' obligation, either of feudatory or of tributary 
dependence. < Even the 'proud court of the Holkar has fallen to 
this condition ; for the contingent of 3000 horse, that it has 
stipulated to maintain from its remaining resources, and to hold 
perpetually at our disposal, can be regarded in no other light 
than as a feudal obligation, although the treaty of alliance with 
this court is nominally of a subsidiary kind. It is true^ we have 
on our part engaged to furnish military protection to the re> 
maining territories of the family against any hostile attempt ; 
but, in requital for this protective engagement, we have obtained 
in perpetuity the cessions in the Dukhun, and those to the 
north of the Boondee hills, together with the assignment of aU 
the Rajpoot tributes enjoyed by the Holkar. Nor are we tied 
down to the maintenance of any definite force for the purpose, 
or to the occupation of any specified position. The obligation 
is, therefore, in effect no other than that of protection by the 
superior lord to his feudatories ; and the court of the Plolkar 
has little pretensions to a higher political rank. In point of 
resources, the state has been so dismembered by the allotment 
to Ameer Khan, the guaranteed Jageer of Ghutbor Khan, and 
the absolute cessions to ourselves and to our stanch allies of 
Kota and Boondee, that 20 lack may be assumed as the very 
utmost revenue remaining to Mulhar Rao. The court has been 
induced to abandon the martial custom of residing, in a eamp» 
and to fix upon Indore for its future seat of government. The 
territory, though still greatly interwoven with that o£ Sindheea, 
is fast recovering under the orderly government ofTanteea J<^ 
bftdced by the weight and influence of the British Resident and 
of Sir Jolm Malcolm, who stiU continues invested with the 
general political superintendence of af&ivs in that quarter of 
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India. The treaty of Mundisdr, eonckided- ly Sir John MaL 
cohnurith Tanteea Jog on the 16th of January, and ratified by 
the Marquess of Hastings on the 17th of that month, is the 
basis on which the present relations of this court are founded ; 
and, except in the subsequent arbitration of some disputed 
points with Sindheea, and in the adjustment of the frontii^ 
towards Boondee,' with some few other matters of inferior im- 
portance, that treaty has sufficed for the tranquil settlement of 
its afiairs. 

Next to the Holkar, the most considerable military chief, 
under the late settlement, is the Nuwab of Bliopal. It has 
been mentioned, that, before the troops crossed the Nerbudda 
in the month of November, the' Nuwab signed a preliminary 
engagement, binding himself to the conditions, on which the 
Governor-General had signified liis consent to admit his father 
within the circle of protection; and that, during the whole 
operations, he furnished the contingent required of him, and 
heartily exerted himself in the cause. As a reward for the 
cordiality displayed by the Nuwab, the Punj-Muhal of Ashta 
Ichawar, &c. along with some other lands parcel of the Vinshore* 
kur’s forfeited jageer, and whence the Pindarees had expelled his 
people, were, on their final dislodgement, annexed to Bhopal, 
whose boundary was by this addition advanced westu^ard as iar 
as the Kalec Sindh. A part of Shujawulpoor was subsequently 
added, aiid Islamnagurh was obtained from Sindheea in his 
favour by the w'ay of negotiation. The principality was thus 
placed on a most respectable footing. The definitive engage- 
ment, which permanently fixed .the relations of the NuwaU 
concluded at Bhopal on the 26th of January 1818, and ratified 
by the Governor-General on the 8tli of March following. The 
contingent he stipidates to furnish, is limited to 600 horse, and 
400 foot ; a low proportion in reference to the resources of the 
state, but so^fixed expressly to favour the Nuwab. . As a more 

3 1 2 
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substantial mark of consideration, the obligation of paying 
tribute, in return for the protection we have engaged to afford, 
is waived in this instance, notwithstanding that the eventual 
pa 3 Tnent of 125,000 rupees on this account was an item of 
the preliminary agreement, concluded with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Adams and Sir John Malcolm in November. Besides, the 
entire occupation of the Sdgur territory has rendered it ex- 
pedient to station the military force, required to awe this 
neighbourhood, within the frontiers of that province ; by which 
arrangemept Nuzur Mahommed is relieved from the obligation 
of iumishing a cantonment, and surrendering a fort to bo con- 
verted 'into a depdt for a stationary British force within his 
territory, which had also been a part of his original contract. 

Ameer Khan, notwithstanding the consideration he before 
enjoyed as the head of the Patan military, occupies now a 
rank secondary to the BhopAl Nuwab. His possessions are 
'so scattered and disconnected, that it will be long before 
any thing like order can be introduced into his affairs, even 
after he shall be relieved from his pecuniary difficulties, and 
from the continued importunity of his hungry troops and fol- 
lowers. He holds Seronj in Malwa, and Tonk on the Banas, 
which may be considered as his two principal possessions ; but 
there is scarcely a district of Bajpootana, or of the country east 
of the Chumbul, in which he has not some fort or assignment of 
lands, or some pending claim. The removal of all his thanas, 
or military posts, to hold in check the country he had usurped, 
was the first result of the treaties concluded with Jypoor and 
Joudhpoor. Yet he still holds some places previously obtained 
from those Bajas by the Holkar, and by that chief assigned to 
him ; for the terms of his engagement with the British Govenm- 
ment secure to him aU lands which he held 1jy grant from the 
Holkar, his former master, and deprive him of such only as were 
the fruits of liis own unauthorized predatory career. He advanced 
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o claim to the lands guaranteed in Jageer to Ghufoor Khanf 
Alleging that chief to have been merely an ^nt manager, 
set over them on his behalf ; nor is it by any means improbable^ 
that such may have been the origin of Ghufoor Khan’s title ; 
but as, in the late settlement ivith the Ilolkar, tlie present con- 
dition of Ghufoor Khan had introduced the stipulations for his 
benefit, it was not deemed advisable to be over scrupulous in 
tracing the origin of his title; and the Governor-General’s 
award rejected the claim : nor would his I^ordship permit the 
feudal allegiance, due by Ghufoor Khan, to be transferred from 
the Holkar to the Patan, as solici^ted by Ameer Khan. How- 
ever, as one step towards the consolidation of this chief’s pos- 
sessions, Kampoora, which had been ceded by the Holkar to 
ourselves, has been conferred upon him, and it is further in 
contempliition to invest his son with a Jageer. 

There was an obvious advantage in raising the Phopdl 
Nuwab and these two Patan adventurers to consideration in 
this particular part of India, in order that they might form a 
counteipoise to the preponderating influence of the Hindoos, 
who otherwise would have been sole masters of theM'hole country. 
No doubt, there exists at present very little community of 
feeling l)etween tlie Mahrattas and the llajpoots; for, though 
both are equally of the Hindoo faith, and of the Khutrec caste, 
they have for generations been at war witli each otlier, and the 
memory of past injuries will for a long time survive the establish- 
ment of outward tranquillity. Still, as there is this common bond 
of union, it will not be thought an act of needless precaution to 
guard against the possibility of revolution, however faint or 
remote. It must be recollected, tliat these same llajpoots were 
the means of leading the Mahratta to the gates of Dehlce ; .and 
their union with the Hindoos of the Hukhun it was, that drove 
the Moosulmans to seek the foreign aid of the Abdalees, and 
thus brought on the crisis, that, by their mutual destruction at 
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Faneeput, opened the door for a few skilful SurojieaBs, to raise 
upon their ruins the &bric of that pow^^ whidli how holds lhem 
all in equal thraldom. 

Beserving the still unadjusted relations with Sindheea to our 
latest notice, we shall now proceed to detail the respective 
arrangements with the several Kajpoot princes. 

In point of rank, the Oodeepoor liana is entitled to the first 
place in our consideration, as being the descendant of the family 
that opposed the Emperor Akbur in the field. All the other 
Bajpoots regard him with the deference of acknowledged infe- 
riority, even those that owe him no allegiance. Under our new 
system, however, each Baja was to be recognised as distinct 
from the rest, and the condition of all to be that of protected 
independence. It will, therefore, be most convenient to observe 
the order, in whidi the several arrangements were concluded. 

It was to Mr. Metcalfe^ the Besident at Dehlee, that the 
Governor-General intrusted the execution of his plans in relation 
to the Rajpoot states ; and the reader has already been apprized, 
that, at the commencement of the campaign, he addressed a 
circular letter to them all, calling upon them to send agents 
with full powers to Dehlee, if they wished to partidpate in the 
advantages of the league about to be formed. None of them 
&iled to send a plenipotentiary, for all were anxious to be 
relieved from their existing burthens and oppressions, more 
especially those’ resulting from the laxity of the Mahratta 
management. In those where the government was exerdsed 
with any efficiency and order, there was no difficulty experienced 
in settling the terms of the alliance to be formed with the British. 
To them it was proposed, that any tribute, demandable under a 
fixed agreement with a Mahratta or a Patan chief, should be 
paid directly into the British treasury at Dehlee^ leaving us to 
iiccount for it to the party to whom it might be due. This was 
accompanied with a tender of protection against external attack. 
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on. the usual, condition of abstaining from constructing new 
idbtions with other powers, and submitting to our arbitration 
of all external disputes. 

The first to conclude a 'treaty upon this baas, was Zalim 
Singh !Raj-Bana, or manager, of Kota, whose agent at Dehlee 
signed the engagement on the 26th of December, which was 
ratified by the Marquess of Hastings on the 6th of January 
fisUowing. The tribute, which tliis chief owed to the Mahrattas; 
was three lacks, reduced by admitted allowances and deductions 
to 257,600 rupees of the country (Ooman-shahee), equal to 
244,720 rupees Dehlee curren<^. To this were to be added 
19,997 rupees Dehlee currency, due from the relations of the 
fiunily, under the designation of the seven kotrccs or houses ; 
so that altogether die tribute of Kota payable at Dehlee 
amounted to 26t,717 rupees Dehlee currency. It will not be 
necessary to state the particular stipulations of the protective 
alliance concluded with Zalim: Singh, as they corresponded with 
those of similar engagements with the other chiefs of this class. 
There was, however, a peculiarity in the engagement so charae* 
teristic of the Rajpoot character, that it ought not to be omitted. 
The Raja of Kota is still living ; but Zalim has long held him 
in strict surveillance^ and in fact a prisoner in the fort of Gagroon, 
while he himself sways with a vigorous hand the whole power 
of the state. Conformably to the principle of regarding occu- 
pancy as the rule of right, the Marquess of Hastings was pre- 
pared to have concluded the treaty for Kota directly with Zalim 
Singh, without reference to die legitimate but captive Raja, and 
to have guaranteed the succession to his heirs; but the I^j- 
Rana himself would not hear of such a proceeding ; and a<^ril- 
ingly, at his own suggestion, the treaty has been made w^th the 
Raja Kishwur Singh, to whom and his heirs the Raj ii^ guaran- 
teed, but with a reservation of the powers of adminif^^tion to 
Zalim Singh and his heirs for ever, under the tide of Dewam 
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Zalim, as well afteir tihe ratificatidn, as during the negotiation 
^ of the treaty, proved k useful ally against the Pindarees, and 
was rewarded for his zeal by the acquiration in personal sove- 
reignty of ibiir pergunnas he had lk*med of the Holkar, and by 
a very favourable consideration in the arrangements subsequently 
made with Sindheea, to whom he owed tribute for Shahabad, 
and arrears of rent for some other places held in farm of that 
prince. 

The second in order of the Bajpoot princes to sign his cn- 
gagenients with the British Government, was Baja Man-Singh 
of Joudhpoor. This prince had suffered severely from the 
iiregular exactions of the Patans, though the Sindheea was the 
only power to whom he owed legitimate allegiance or tribute. 
The nominal amount due to that durbar was 180,000 rupees 
per annum, but the allowed deductions reduced it to little more 
than the half, viz. 97,000 rupees Dehlee currency, at which rate 
it was therefore fixed by the trea<|^ But it appeared afterwards, 
that a jagheer of 1 1,000 ruj)ees had been reserved as a personal 
gratification to the British negotiator ; which, though of course de- 
clined by the individual, was subsequently thrown into the scale, 
and swelled the amount of tribute to 1 08,000 rupees. The ej cction 
of all thanas, recently placed in the country by Ameer Khan, 
was the first advantage reaped by the Baja from his new con- 
nexion. His signature was delivered at Dehlee on the 6‘th of 
Jkhuary ; and, in addition to the above tribute, the Baja engaged 
to fuinish a contingent of 1500 horse. 

Of all the Bajpoot princes, the Bana of Oodeepoor had suffered 
in Sost from the usurpations of rebellious subjects, as well as from 
To tiiv^ppressions of the Maluattas and Patans. Indeed, he' had 
fixed a^garly the wfible of his dominions, and the money emotions 
paid dire<op]^ori>g ^ere limited only by the extent of his means, 
account foif minister came early from, Oodeepoor to settle tbe 
eecompaniet^bich his master was to be liberated from the mis^ 
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of his present situation ; and, on the I6th of January, an aip^nge- 
ment was concluded with this state, by th^ terms of which four 
annas in the rupee, that is to say, one quarter of the total 
revenue that might be realised, was agreed to be paid into the 
British treasury for the first five years ; after which period, six 
annas, or three-eighths, was to be the proportion. The same 
rate of three-eighths was promised upon all new acquisitions or 
ancient possessions recovered by our means in the intervening 
period. In return, we engaged to len^ the aid of our influence 
towards restoring the liana’s affairs, which, what with external 
ravage, and the internal usurpations of his dependents, were now 
at the lowest ebb. The expulsion of the Pindarees and of Duleel 
Khan, a Patan, who had for some months been devastating the 
Oodeepoor territory, was amongst the first advantages resulting 
to the liana from the alliance with the Britishj and, before the 
end of January, the affair with Sindheea’s commandant of Jawud 
placed at our disposal furthe®means of befriending this state. 

With a view more effectually to assist in the restoration of 
order to. the affairs of this principality. Captain Tod, who had 
first been deputed to Kota to superintend the exertions of Zalim 
Singh against the Pindarees, and had since been employed in 
adjusting the affairs of Boondee, was ordered to proceed to 
Oodeepoor ; and, to add to the importance of his mission and in- 
crease his influence, he was made the instrument for bestowing 
on the Rana the fort of Kumulner, aifil other late acquisitions 
from Juswunt Rao Bhao. A more judicious selection of an 
agent could not have been made, for Captain Tod had made 
the character and history of the Rajpoots his peculiar study, and 
was consequently weU qualified to execute the task assigned 
him. He found the Rana in the lowest degree of indigency 
and at the mercy of a few designing miscreants about his person; 
while the Thakoors, or feudatories, of the state maintained them- 
selves in perfect independence, and were their master's most 
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fcmkiidable enettiies. At Ci^ttam Tod’s suggestion, and under 
Ins safe conduct, a gjemehil assembly of the Thakoors was cctn* 
vened, for the settlem^t of the future constitution of the prin- 
cipality^ After some days’ debate and unaTailing discussion 
about immaterial points, Captain Tod, perceiving that, if left to 
themselves, they would come to no decision whatever, resolved 
himself to draw up a charter of rights, and induce the Raja to 
submit it for their consideration and eventual adoption. TTie 
sixteen principal Thakools were accordingly assembled at noon 
on the 4th of May, when the Raja laid the plan before them ; 
and, after a debate that lasted without intennission until three 
in the morning of the 5th, the following articles were agreed to, 
and the paper containing them signed by all present. 

Art. 1. Provided, that all usurpations made by individuals 
upon the Rana, or upon one another, since the Sumbut year 
1822 (A. D. 1766), should be mutually restored. 

Art. 2. No Thakoor to contiipe to levy the impost known 
by the name of Rahwaree Bhoom^ a kind of black mail levied as 
an immunity from plimder. 

Art. 8. The Dkan Bisum, or rateable impost upon the pro- 
duce of agriculture, to be the exclusive property of the Rana’s 
government, and to be levied by no other authority. 

Art. 4. Tlie Thakoors renounce all predatory habits, and 
engage to harbour m* protect no thieves, but to encourage trade, 
mid leave all caravans unmolested. (This was a proviso that 
had become most necessary). 

Art. 5. The Thakoors engsige to attend on the durbar at 
Oodeepoor in rotation tor tour periods, each of three months^ 
with their respective military followers, in order to give strength 
mid respectability to the executive government. 

Art. 6. At the Dussera of each year, a general meeting of 
the Thakoors to be convened tor the settlmnent of all public 
ttffiurs of maji^tade ; the meeting to ccnnmence ten days b^ire 
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the Diiasera, and not. to last more than t^en^ da^fs after it : but 
extraoidinaxy meetings to be held on extraordinary emergencies. 

Art, 7. The immediate feudatories of the prince bound to 
render immediate service, according to the terms by whidi tb^ 
might respectively hold. 

Art. 8. All exactions, mutual violence, and fines on de- 
pendents to cease, and every one to be regulated in his con- 
duct by the new order of things to be established. 

Art 9. The Thakoors bound to confirm what Ajeet-Singh* 
the Dehlee negotiator, had agreed to. 

Art 10. The Rana vested with the executive authority, for 
the enforcement of obedience to the new constitution to be 
established. 

The articles of the above settlement have been given at 
length, both because they are in their nature curious, and be- 
cause the arrangement promises to be productive of permanent 
good. It has given a right ^ection to the national spirit, and 
rendered the classes most interested themselves the instruments 
of the introduction of the new constitution. And tliis work 
they have, in feet, since undertaken with alacrity, under the im- 
pression, that they are labouring for the restoration of the good 
old times of the recorded prosperity and power of Oodeepoor. 
The Marquess of Hastings entirely approved of the above plan 
of settlement ; and, in order to relieve the present exigencies of 
the Sana, and place the executive authority of the country on 
the footing necessary to ensure respect and obedience to its 
orders, he authorized an advance of money for present exigences, 
to the extent of one or even two lack of rupees, in full confidence, 
that, on the establishment of order, the natural fertility of the 
country would make so rapid an improvement of its resources, 
as to aflbrd'the means of speedy repayment. Captain Tod still 
immuns at Oodeepoor, charged with the superintendance of the 
settlement of aflfeirs in that quarter ; and the utmost benefit 
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iutt dready resulted frtna tlie ^Stem introdue^ at fais 
gestiott. Should it eventually succeed, as there is every reason to 
hope it will, he will be recorded as having been the first to in> 
troduce among the natives of India the true principles of limited 
and constitutional authority ; or at least to call again into action 
those principles, which, if they ever were known and practised 
at any former period of their history, have lain dormant so long, 
as to be well nigh obliterated. Perhaps in some fixture age^ 
when the genius of Britain shall no longer lord it over the pror 
strate realms of Asia, this germ of liberal institutions of internal 
polity may be referred to as the commencement of a happier 
era in these ample regions, as the first lesson of self-government, 
which we shall have taught to the now slavish minds of the 
Hindoo race, and which may have afterwards led to the gradual 
diffimi nn of political liberty and moral improvement. 

The Baja of Boondee followed next in order, and signed 
the arrangement proposed for his acceptance on the 10th of 
February. His net annual tribute, payable to the Mahrattas, 
amounted to 80,000 rupees : but this chief had established a 
claim on the gratitude of the British Government, by the fidelity 
and hospitality, with which he assisted Colonel Monson in his 
disastrous retreat in J804. The rupture with Holkar fortunately 
afforded the means of bestowing a substantial proof of our grate- 
ful recognition of his good offices on that occasion : not only 
were all Holkar’s acquisitions from the Baja recovered for him, 
but, in addition, the above tribute was released in perpetuity, 
and moreover, the restitution of Sindheea’s encroachments and 
possessions within the Baja’s frontier was obtained for him by' 
negotiation. The town of Patun was also an object of the Raja’s 
strong desire, and he was indulged in the hope of being gratified 
upon some fixture occasion. But his loss of this place was of 
too (dd a date to allow ns to call upon the Mahrattas gratuitously 
to resign possession ; while, m it lay below the Boondee range. 
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ttie third share ^oyed by Holkar did not. &]| mthin the 
cessions of ^the treaty of Mundisor. This third has sinoe beea 
acquired for the Baja by compromise ; and, should an oppor- 
tunity offer, the share of Sindheea 'will probably be also obtained, 
in the ultimate arrangement with that chief. 

The Baja of Bhikaneer within the desert was the next 
Bajpoot prince that came into the league. The treaty with 
him was signed on the ISth of March. The suppression of the 
practice of pillage, the restoration of property plundered within 
his territory, the obligation of paying for such British as he 
might require, and of rendering military aid according to his 
means upon our requisition, were the terms of this chiers ad- 
mission within the pale of protection. He had never paid tri- 
bute^ and consequently no claim was now set up on that score. 
The Baja of Jesulmeer was soon after received upon the like 
terms ; as was Baja Kuluan Singh of Kishengurh in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ajemeer, a chief of minor consideration, who had 
also never been subjected to tribute. Arrangements with the 
Bajas of Doongurpoor, Furtabgurh, and other chiefs of incon- 
siderable note and resources, situated to the south of Mewur, 
and on the frontiers of GuzerA,t and Malwa, were concluded 
under the direction of Sir John Malcolm, who had the general 
superintendance of pohtical affairs in that quarter. 

The alliance formed 'with Jypoor remains to be mentioned. 
Though nearest in geographical position to Dehle^ this state 
was the last to send negotiators ; and, when they did at length 
arrive, they-'^ioved the most difficult to treat with. Jypoor, 
like Oodeepoor, owed no tribute either toMahrattas or to Fatans; 
but its losses from the ravages and usurpations of the latter, and 
from the system of depredaticm and anarchy pursued by its 
dependant Thakoors, were indefinite in extent ; and the remu- 
n^tion demanded for the reliei^ by our means, from evils so 
grievous, was fixed on a scale high in proportion. The nego- 
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tiation ultimately fell into the same hftndfi^ as had conducted 
the conference of 1816 ; but the personal indedsioa of the Baja 
was 8uch» that the negotiators did not make their Appearance at 
Behlee until the middle of February ; and probably even a fur* 
ther delay would have been experienced, had not the Raja begun 
to take alarm at the engagement concluded with Ameer Khan, 
and had not this apprehension been quickened by the approach 
of Sir David Ochterlony to his capital, and by a show of making 
terms with some of his feudatories, which threatened to detach 
them for ever from their allegiance. F earing now to be left com- 
jdetely in the lurch, the principal people of the court were 
despatched to Dehlee in all haste, along with the deputation ap- 
pointed to negotiate ; and, after much discussion, the terms were 
at length agreed upon, though the treaty was not actually signed 
until the 2d of April. The amount of tribute was the main diffi- 
culty: fifteen lack, with remissions for the first few years, was the 
rate demanded by Mr. Metcalfe, as in the former negotiation of 
1816. To this, however, the envoys would not agree, and tendered 
in lieu no more than two lack and a half. In the end, the tribute 
was fixed as follows : for the first year nothing ; four lack for 
the second ; five lack for the third ; six, seven, and eight lack 
for the three next successive years; after which eight lack to 
be the permanent Siifnount, liable to be increased by five-six- 
teenths on any excess in the revenues of the state, beyond the 
estimated product of forty lack rupees. The territory is large, 
and its resources are confidently Expected to yield, under good 
management, not less than eighty lack ; so that the agents of 
the Baja will have gained little, by their refusal of the fixed sum 
originally demanded. 

To restore order to the affairs of Jypoor, was a matter of in- 
finite difficulty. The aristocratical faction of Manjee D^s had been 
dismissed in tiiic preceding July, for presuming to put to death 
' bne of the Bjga’s&vourites. . Maiqee Das was himself struck by 
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the Baja in open duihar for the act, and afterwards placed in con- 
finement. Since then, the Prince had been surrounded by none 
but &vourites and low dependants, amongst whom the intriguing 
Cheetoor Bhoj was the only man of ability, and he was a partizan 
of the Fatan interest. In this plight §ir David Ochterlony found 
the court, when he went to visit the Raja in May ; and, on that 
occasion, two favourite menials, one a eunuch, were pointed out 
to him as being, in conjunction with Cheetoor Bhoj, the Raja’s 
principal ministers. The General found, that attempts had 
already been made to lavish on these creatures some of the first 
acquisitions resulting from the removal of the Thanas of Ameer 
Khan. He also discovered, that the Raja himself was a complete 
slave to the most odious vices ; while the greediness and cor- 
ruption of the favourites were the object of universal execration. 
Under these circumstances, it was deemed a necessary prelimi- 
nary to any attempt to settle the aifairs of this Raj, to summon a 
meeting of the Thakoors, similar to that which had been con- 
vened with so much judgment and good dfect at Oodeepoor, in 
order to. adjust thdr relations with the Raja, and establish some 
principles for the guidance of their future conduct. The Tha- 
koors of Jypoor were, however, superior both in number and 
in relative power to those of the other Rajput states ; insomuch 
as to require the exertion of military force against several,, who, 
trusting to the great natural strength of their fortresses, pre- 
sumed 4o oppd^e tile arrangements effected under our me^ 
(Ration. The holders of Kooshalgurh and of Madhoorajpoor, or 
Madhoogurh, were amongst the refractory ; but their strong holds 
were reduced without much trouble, though the latter had 
baffled the repeated attacks of Ameer Khan for the last two 
years. 

The settlmnent of Jypoor is still in progress, under the 
superintendance of Major-General Sir David Ocihteihniy, who 
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has lately been appointed to the Eesidency* of Dehlee. 

Si^a died in December 1818, before the settlement had been 
finally concluded ; and the succession is now in dispute betwwn ' 
Man-Singh, a posthumous and alleged spurious son of the late 
Baja’s uncle, and a distant 'relation of the Narwar branch of the 
fiimily, placed on the Juddee in the most hurried manner, and 
at an immature age, by Mohun-Bam, the eunuch minister 
before mentioned. All parties, however, agree in leaving the 
matter to the award of the British Government; and it will 
be one of the first blessings attendant on the establishment of 
its influence in this quarter, to efiect a constitutional deter- 
mination of this important question of right, instead of leaving 
it to the doubtful issue of a civil war, the immediate consequence 
of which must be, to give a firee rein to the tumultuous spirit 
of the Thakoors, and annihilate all executive control throughout 
the territory of the state. 

The relations established with the Holkar, with the Patans, 
of which race is the '^uwab of Bhopal, and with^the Bajpoot 
states, form nearly the whole of what has been done to fix the 
political dependance of the portion of Hindoostan not included 
within the" arrangements of 1805-6. Divisions of the British 
army have been stationed in the positions most likely to give 
efficiency to the 'System thus, introduced. Ajimeer, an acqui- 
sition from Sindheea, received in exchange for the Vinshorekur’s 
lands on the Sindh and elsewhere, has been Ibetained in our 
immediate occupation, for the especial purpose of being formed 
into a military post and dep6t. Another new station h^ been 
fixed at Sdgur ; and Mow, near Indore, has been chosen for the 
uantonment of the force attached to the Holkar court. Some 

* Mff lilfltciilfe has been called down to fill the office of Political Secretary, 
TMtmt in conae^oenoe of Mr. Adams’s promotion to CoundL 
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time must necessarily elapse, before all the claims of the several 
diiefs upon their respective dependents, or upon each other, 
can be finally arranged, if indeed they can ever be completely 
so ; but the grand object of the campaign has been attained, by 
transferring all such disputes and jarring interests from th^ 
arbitrement of the sword, heretofore the sole umpire, to that of 
negotiation. 

To a superficial observer, indeed, the apparently unaltered 
condition of Sindhcea will occur, as presenting an insuperable 
obstacle to the final pacification of India ; but those, who look 
more closely into the relations newly established, will see^ 
that the condition of this Mahratta chieftain has undergone 
a very material change from what it was before the war. The 
first and most essential point of variation is, that he now stands 
single in political independence. Surrounded now on every 
side, by either avowed tributaries, or dependents upon our pro- 
tection, he is quite as completely shackled in his external policy, 
as if bound by sealed contract to abstain from all dealings with 
his neighbours, except through our medium. Has he a claim 
to advance on any one of his neighbours ? he dares not use the 
means he possesses of enforcing it ; for, in so doing, he would in- 
fallibly commit an aggression on a protected aUy of the British 
power, which, be the pretension ever so well foiriided, would never- 
theless be resented ^ an act of insult and direct hostility to its 
authority. He lias no alternative, therefore, but to lay his claim 
before it in the way of argument, to solicit its mediation, and 
abide by its award. Indeed, this effect of the extension of the 
British influence on all sides of him has been already experienced. 
Between Holkar and Sindheea there were many points in dis- 
pute, which the British Government has for some time been 
occupied in adjusting ; and there are others still' pemling, for 
the decision of which the Gwalior Durbar is looking to the same 
umpirage. In like ihann^, wb have been, and must continue 
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to the arbiteis between Sindheea and Zalim Sitigh of Kota, 
with whom his Durbar has very intricate relations : so also, with 
Boondee and other stages; for there is not a single prinoe or 
chief of acknowledged territorial jurisdiction witliin the whole 
circuit of India, with whom this court is free to pursue an inde> 
pendent line of policy. 

Wherefore, as far as regards the external policy of the 
Durbar of Gwalior, it is scarcely possible, that any obstacle to 
the permanence of the desired tranquillity should arise out 
the nominal independence in which it has been left. The 
anarchy of its internal administration might have proved a 
much more fruitftil source of embarrassment to our plans and 
arrangements for the maintenance of public peace, hsd not a 
corrective been provided for this evil also, though its operation 
will necessarily be but slow. Upon this subject, a little further 
explanation wiU be indispensable. 

The want of order, that was generally found to prevail where- 
ever the influence of Doulut Rao Sindheea extended, was owing, 
partly to the nature of his military establishment and the laxity 
of the subordination of its oflicers to the government, and of the 
men to their officers, and partly to the partial kind of success, 
that attended its tumultuary operations. After gaining pos- 
session of a fort or a district, the prior occupant was commonly 
1^ to prey upon the country with what followers he could 
collect or keep together; while the harassing and dangerous 
service of hunting down those, who had thereby been reduced 
to desperate courses, was by no means congenial to the habits 
or temper of a Mahratta army. The career of Jysingh, aftier 
he had lost his district of Bagoogurh and the other strong-holds 
he possessed, was a fair specimen of the mischief thus occasioned. 
Madhoo .Singh, the expelled Raja of Narwar, was another in- 
stance. Both turned captains, of predatory bands, which Sind- 
heea had no prospect whatever of being ^ble to suppress, with- 
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out a total change in his system. It was evident, that, so Icmg as 
his mititary commanders were thus licensed themselves to commit 
excesses without control, in the manner they had practised here- 
t<^re, or, by their acts, to bring into existence bands of de*' 
speradoes, with no other means of maintenance than the habit of 
general spoliation, little approximation could be made to the 
establishment of universal tranquillity. The stipulations of the 
treaty of Gwalior will be found to contain very effectual pro- 
visions against the continuance of this evil. It will be recol- 
lected, that it was one of the articles, that British officers should 
be stationed with each of Sindheea’s divisions, to supervise their 
movements ; and it was left to the Governor-General to assign 
the positions they should respectively occupy. The object of 
this arrangement was, to enable us either to control the 
military commanders, or to bring matters at once to issue with 
them, if they should be so inclined. That the plan had the 
desired effect, the affair at Jawud is a convincing proof. There 
was, however, a further stipulation in the treaty, that 5000 horse 
should be maintained in an efficient state, and placed under the 
command of British officers, with our guarantee for their pay ; 
towards securing which, Sindheca’s stipend, his Bajpoot tributes, 
and the lands about Aseergurh and Hindia were ceded for three 
years, by way of indemnity for the expense. To this well-paid 
and well-officered force the Governor-General looked for clearing 
the country of all depredators by profession; and the means 
proved not only adequate to that end, but Sindheea has derived 
so much personal benefit from its disciplined exertions, that it 
has already become necessary to him. It has, indeed, been of 
the most essential service, in overawing the license of his military 
commanders, and enforcing the executive authority of the Dur- 
bar ; on which account it is still kept afoot under British officers, 
though the suppression of the Pindarees, the ostensible object 
of its original formation, has been for some time completed. 

3 I. 2 
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Sindheea lias always been equally anxious with ourselves, to put 
down the lawless independence of his Sirdars ; and no sooni^ 
had the occurrences of the war checked that ambitious qnrit, 
which is the common characteristic of all the Mahrattas, and by 
which he was inspired like the rest at the commencement of oar 
military operations, tlian he gave into the contrary impulse, and 
determined to profit by the occasion to extend his personal 
power, and reduce or get rid of the soldiers of fortuile in his 
service, who were in reality so many thorns in his side^ 

Circumstances favoured his views in this matter. Colonel 
Baptiste, the commander of his most effective force, took alarm 
at the signature of the treaty of Gwalior; and, even before 
Major Bunce, the officer appointed by Lord Hastings to reside 
with his division, could reach his principal cantonment at Bu- 
hadhurgurh, he had hastened to the capital, as was mentioned 
above, with only a few attendants, to ascertain, and, if possible, 
to participate in the immediate councils of the Durbar. There 
he was in the first instance wcU received, and dignified with 
a higher military grade ; but no sooner had the battle of Me- 
hudpoor confirmed Sindheea in the resolution to keep well with 
the English at all hazards, than he threw off the mask towards 
Baptiste, had both himself and his son placed in strict confine- 
ment, and demanded of him to account for the revenues of the 
lands assigned for the pay of his troops, and to make good all 
arrears. At the same time, care was taken to hold out Baptiste 
to the indignation of the mutinous soldiery, as the man who had 
defrauded them, and appropriated to himself the treasures, from 
which only their dues could be satisfied ; and another commander 
was appointed to the troops left at Buhadhurgurh, over the 
heads of Baptiste’s lieutenants there. By his intrigues, a counter 
interest was established, but not without mutual violence ; and 
the auxiliary force under British officers was, in the end, made 
use of to awe both parties into submission. Thus was the dan- 
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gerous power ^ Baptiste anniliilated. He was himself put to 
the torture* (not for the first time), in the hope of extorting 
a oonfisssion of his secret hoards. All his territorial assignments 
hare been resumed ; and nothing remains to him now but She€b> 
poor, which his family still hold with a garrison, and whither he 
supplicates in vain to be allowed to retire. 

Juswunt Kao Bhdo, by his own violence, relieved the Durbar 
from the necessity of compassing his ruin by similar duplicity : 
but there can be little doubt, that the principal motive to re^ 
concile Sindheea to the cession of Ajimeer, in exchange for our 
offer of lands of equivalent value in Malwa and upon the Sindh, 
was, the jealousy he secretly entertained against his relation 
Bapoo Sindheea, whose main strength lay thereabouts. Bapoo 
surrendered tlie place agreeably to the orders presented ; but not 
without showing much ill-will, and probably more from ocular 
proof of the irresistible nature of our preparations to take it by 
force, in case of resistance, than from any respect to the order 
of liis nominal master. As the result of these proceedings and 
events, it will be taken for granted, that w'hat little organization 
before existed in the military establishment of Doulut Kao must 
now, upon the indiscriminate ruin of the superior commanders, 
have jbeen utterly dissolved. Indeed, the natural consequence 
has been, the utter extinction of whatever military strength this 
state, on its former footing, may be thought to have possessed ; 
while the broken troops, having now the Durbar only to look to 
for their arrears, have crowded into Gwalior, and, by their cla- 
morous demands, increased the financial difiiculties of their 
master; insomuch, that, were it not for the presence of the 
auxiliary force under British officers, which ensures him a 
certain degree of respect, Sindheea would have every thing to 

* Once before tow had been tied round his fingers, oiled, and set fire to, in 
order to extort some confession of concealed treasure. 
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fear, personally from their importunity and discontent. [There 
is nothing this Prince for his own part more earnestly desires^ 
than to rid himself of the whole rabble, by disbanding them at 
once ; but for this he has neither money nor credit to borrow 
upon : nor does there exist within his own dominions sufficient 
wealth for the pur})ose. In this extremity, it would seem, that 
he lias but the choice of two courses ; either to throw himself 
into the hands of the rich bankers of the upper provinces of the 
British territory, who are able enough to assist him, but have 
refused to come forward without the security of our guarantee ; 
or to solicit aid direct from the British Government. But, in 
either case, whether our bare guarantee be required, or the 
money be paid from our treasury, he is aware that he must 
submit to the sacrifice of a territorial security, and to the 
humiliation of throwing himself on our mediation to effect 
a settlement ; and to this point matters appear to be fast con- 
verging. 

Gokul Paruk, the Gwalior minister for so many years, has 
proceeded on a pilgrimage to Mutra, within the British pro^ 
vinces, whence he shows no disposition to return, notwithstand- 
ing the solicitations of the Durbar, which still hopes to obtain 
the requisite funds through his means. As the supply for the 
discharge of the importunate military is an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the succession of any other to the office, the appoint- 
ment of a new ministry wiU probably form part of the arrange- 
ment resulting from an appeal to our influence. Every thing, 
however, is still in suspense, and it will be some time before tlie 
quiet settlement of this state can be finally completed. It is 
satisfactory to reflect, that this is the only political object re- 
maining to be accomplished, in order to affirm the indisputable 
predpminance of the British power, and its right of overt con- 
trol throughout the whole of Hindoostan and of the Peninsula. 

There are, perhaps, who will say, granted that this object be 
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gained to the AiU extent of your Mrishes; \rhat permanent good 
is ^pected to follow from its attainment ? The answer is short 
and plain : a twofold benefit is anticipated ; first, to the natives 
of India ; secondly, to the fabric of the British power. In respect 
to the former, the primary consequence of the establishment of 
the new system of political relations must be, the complete de- 
liverance of a portion of Hindoostan and of the Dukhun, com- 
prehending a space of nearly 40 square* geographical degrees, 
from the most destructive form of military violence. The total 
annihilation of the Findarees, and other predatory associations, 
would alone have been sufficient for the purpose ; but the 
finishing hand has been put to that useful and necessary work, 
by erCfcting a barrier against all manner of usurpation from 
henceforward, w^hether by mere adventurers and soldiers of 
fortune, or by one legitimate chief upon his less powerful 
neighbour. A solid and permanent form of government, good 
or bad, will have been set over all this vast s])ace, which, for 
half a century, has been the area of continued anarchy and 
devastation: such a government, as will secure its subjects at 
least from all external violence; and the example of the ter- 
ritory, occupied by the Bundela chiefs, and by the Seikhs, to 
say nothing of the Mysore dominions, is abundantly sufficient 
to show, that this alone will ensure the revival of agriculture 
and commerce, and restore the tract to a conffition of high, if 
not of complete prosperity. The first step is always the most 
difficult to make: give but the impulse requisite to set the 
machine of improvement once in motion, and its own pro- 
gressive power and tendency will of itself effect the rest, unless 
counteracted .by the active opposition of unthrifty fhilitary 

* The term, though not strictly correct, is expressive enough ; and, ,as the 
boundaries on either side arc not sufTiciently definite to allow a correct estimate of 
the number of square miles, this mode of estimating Uie extent must stand for the 
present. 
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despotism, like to that which has just been subverted. This 
first step will have been secured, by the universal establishment 
of regular authority, and by the measures adopted for the main- 
tenance of order and tranquillity in every quarter. For thus 
much those, under whose administration this advance has been 
effected, will at any rate have a claim upon the lasting gratitude 
erf* this great family of the human race. 

To the British interests in India, there will result from the 
new order of things, first, a perpetual immunity from the 
hostile ravage of our immediate provinces ; an evil, against the 
recurrence of which we could never have had any security, 
so long as this ample portion of India had been suffered to 
remain a hot-bed for the engendering of the instruments of 
rapine and disorder, and a place of refuge in defeat, or an 
asylum for the harvest of successful spoliation. The consolidation 
of the various parts under one uniform system, if that system 
afford but the prospect of sufHcicnt stability, which experience 
leads us to discover in the recent arrangements, will leave us no 
ground of internal -alarm ; while it advances the external frontier 
of the British dominions to the natural barriers of India, the sea, 
the Humachul, the sandy deserts of the Indus, and the impene- 
trable forests and mountains on the cast. These barriers are 
assailable at very few jmints ; and the security they will adbrd 
from outward vitolence, cannot but give additional vigour to any 
effort that may be requisite, whether for the maintenance of 
internal order, or the resistance of foreign aggression, through 
any one of the few avenues of approgph. In the latter event, 
there will be no enemy within to fear : the compact with each 
of the protected states will be sufficient to secure its fidelity and 
zeal in the common cause, against the occurrence of any but 
the most serious disaster; and, in the utter absence of any 
military power within the barrier, to threaten the integrity of 
an unguarded frontier, except such as would be available along 
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•with our .own aguinst' every invader, the strength that could be 
thrown forward to meet such an intruder would be almost 
unlimited; and faulty, indeed, must the government be, if, with 
such means at its disposal, it should risk the bare possibility of 
disaster. In short, nothing more is wanting, than the lapse of 
time for the present generation to forget their past habits, and 
for a new one to grow up in the daily contemplation of the 
order and tranquillity, which it is now our comparatively easy 
task to establish and maintain. The population will soon be 
weaned of the habits of warfare and violence, and stimulated 
to the cultivation of the arts of peace, by the sense of security, 
and the hope of enjoyment ; and there is little doubt, that the 
system now introduced will speedily accjuire a degree of con- 
sistency, which no internal combination, or effort of external 
hostility, will be able to shake or endanger. 

The struggle we have just terminated is, however, the more 
important and worthy of attention, because it promises to be the 
last we shall have to maintain with the native powers. Hence- 
forward, we can have no enemies, but such as may be called into 
being by our own neglect or misgovernment, or by the distrac- 
tion of our own councils. Against the two former sources of 
danger, we ought to be continually on the watch. In respect to 
the last, we ought fervently to pray, that India may never be 
the scene of Uritish dissension or party animosity ; but that, 
if any should unfortunately arise, it may be referred to the arbi- 
tration of the mother country. 

Nor is the additional stability of our political grandeur and 
ascendancy the sole adv^tage, that has resulted from the late 
extension of alliances and territorial limits: there are further 
benefits of a financial nature, that remain to be brought to 
account ; but wliich the subject of Indian finance is too little 
understood to enter upon, without some preliminary explanation. 

The British public are doubtless aware of the marked 
difierence between India and the other colonial dependencies 
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of the empire, arising from' the constant retention in the hands 
of the government for the time being of the property in the 
soil, instead of its being parcelled out amongst a gentry, tena* 
<!ious of their rights, in the manner observable in £uro]pe, or 
becoming the prize of the first occupant, as is necessarily prae.- 
tised in the first colonization of a desert tract. Thus the 
nation holds its Indian revenue as a property, instead of 
deriving it from the subjects in trust for the duties of manage- 
ment. Nearly three-fourths* of the whole revenue, attahaed 
from our Indian territories, is derived in this way from, the 
land: so that the dominion, possessed by the nation in that 
country, may be likened to a large plantation; and the question 
of finance resolves itself into one of cultivation, in the mode 
best calculated to raise a surplus for the proprietor. "With this 
idea constantly before us, we will proceed with the inquiry, 
what financial benefits have resulted, or may be expected to 
result, from the recent operations ? 

The year of the Marquess of Hastings* arrival in India was 
considered as a remarkably productive one. The establishments 
were then on the peace footing, and every branch of revenue was 
in that year more than usually prolific. We shall commence, 
therefore, by showing what was the state of this national con- 
cern on the SOth of April, 1814, the dose of that of^cial year ; 
and then trace consecutively downwards the financial effect of 
each year’s exertion, until the close of the season of 1817-18, 
beyond which the accounts have not yet been made up : we 

* The remaining fourth is composed of various items. The customs, with an 
excise on spirits and one or two other articles, are heir looms of the former govern- 
ments; the stamp duty bmng the only direct impost, which has originated with the 
British. In Bengal, the monopoly of salt for home consumption, and of opium fat 
the China market, are two great sources of profit, and occasion the large comparative 
surplus of thfit presidency. The Mogul Government drew a revenue from the 
former by means of transit dudes, the aggression of individuals on which brought 
on the rupture snth KAsim Ulee. The opium monopoly was established in the 
same time of violence by the agency of contractors. 
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shall then,, however, give upon estimate the prospects for the 
hiture. It is a singular coincidence, that the period either of war 
or of warlike preparation, takes its commencement in the stune 
year with the operation of the financial provisions of the act, 
renewing the charter of the Honourable Company. We shall 
presently have to notice those provisions more particularly. 

The accounts made up for the year ending in April, 1814, 
showed the Indian receipts for the 12 months to have been no less 
than 15,03,76,201 * sicca rupees. The expense of Indian manage- 
iB^t, however, amounted to 13,58,43,011 sicca rupees ; so that 
the net proceeds of the national concern were only 1,453,3,190 
sifx» rupees, about one million, eight hundred thousand pounds. 
This was a tribute capable of specific transfer to the exchequer 
of the parent state from the produce of its Indian concern, after 
defraying every expense of administration in the country. As 
to what became of this surplus f, that is a matter foreign to 
the present object. Suffice it to say, that there were home 
demands within the year, and those too for the expense of 
territorial management, which absorbed the whole ; but of this 
more hereaftei*. 

The Indian debt consists of two items. There is always a 
floating debt of deposits and out-standing demands, included in 
the annual accounts, though there be assets to meet it fully or 
in part. This debt is subject to no interest, and is entered with 

* These sums may be converted into pounds sterling, by dividing by eight; 
but the numeration by sicca rupees is observed throughout, because it is that of the 
accounts of die Supreme Indian Government: 2s. 6d. is an assumed value for the 
sicca rupee, being about the medium rate of exchange with England. A Calcutta 
ncca rupee contains troy grains 175,927, which, compar^ with the standard 
shilling, equals 2-566. 100 Spanish dollars are coined into SIO^ sicca rupees ; 

but, private bulUon being subject to a seignorage duty, the mint produce is, sicca 
rupees 206f . This calculation is made upon the old standard of 62 shillings to the 
lb. of silver. 

f There was actually furnished to England in that year a sum of 1,48,59,957 
sicca rupees. 
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this distinction. On the SOth of April, 1814, the out-standing 
demand, bearing no interest, was 8,09,46,564 sicca rupees. The 
more immediate debt of India, viz. that on which interest was 
payable, stood on the same date at. 83, 15,86,634 sicca rupees, 
23 crore 15 lack, or about 29 millions of pounds sterling. To 
preserve the mode of illustration adopted above, this may be 
regarded as a mortgage on the revenues of the plantation, the 
amount having been raised and expended by the Indian exe- 
cutive in making the purchase for the nation ; and it is after 
allowing for the interest of this mortgage debt amongst the 
current charges of the year, that the above suqdus is exhibited. 
Such was the financial condition of India during the first year 
of the Marquess of Hastings’ administration. In 1814-15, the 
NipMese war commenced; and the exigencies of that war, 
added to the expense of preparation against the Pindarees and 
Mahrattas, made a considerable alteration in the products of 
both that and the following year. The revenue also fell some- 
what short of the product in 1813-14, being only 14,69,84,106 
sicca rupees, in 1814-15; and 14,66,86,106 sicca rupees, in 
1815-16. The surplus beyond the charges of Indian manage- 
ment was consequently reduced to 1,18,54,412 sicca rupees in 
the former, and 35,77,488 sicca rupees in the latter year. The 
usual supplies were, however, furnished to England without 
material abatement, notwithstanding the reduction of surplus, 
the Marquess of Hastings having procured funds for his military 
operations, by the loan of two crore of rupees from the Nuwab 
Vizier at LucknAo. In 1816-17, the same military attitude was 
m aintain ed ; insomuch, that the disbursements nearly equalled 
the charges of 1815-16 ; but the revenue was unusually pro- 
ductive, being made to yield no less than 15,44,08,916 sicca ru- 
pees ; hence, notwithstanding that the scale of charge was about 
80 lack, a million of pounds sterling, beyond the rate of the 
peace establishment of 1813-14, there was still a surplus on the 
management of 1,09,37,838 sicca rupees. 
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We now come to the great and final effort of 1817-18, the 
funds for which had been accumulating in the Indian treasury 
in the preceding years. For^ although the supplies to England 
had annually exceeded the amount of the Indian surplus, still 
the resources, derived &om loans and occasional remittances 
of bullion from Europe, had more than compensated for the 
deficiency. * Thus the means in hand, which, at the be ginni ng 
of 1814-15, amounted to 4,70,75,293 sicca rupees, had been 
increased to the enormous' amount of 6,55,99,156 sicca rupees, 
upwards of eight millions of pounds sterling, lying in the 
several treasuries of the government, and consisting almost 
entirely of coin or bullion. The revenues of 1817-18 were 
fortunately even more productive than those of the preceding 
year, having advanced to 15,68,71,060 sicca rupees; so that, 
although the extra charges of the effort of this season exceeded 
by nearly 80 lack, a million of pounds sterling, those of the two 
previous years of preparation, and amounted to 15,27,00,957 
sicca rupees, there was nevertheless an actual surplus on the 
Indian management of 41,70,103 sicca rupees. It needed, 
however, a crore more to make up the supply expected in 
England from the Indian treasury; and, as there was a cer- 
tainty, that the year immediately succeeding that of the grand 
effort must also be one of extraordinary expenditure, it was 
not considered safe to part with so large a portion of the sum 
in hand in the several treasuries. Accordingly, it was pro- 
posed to raise near 60 lack more by loan, and measuxes were 
taken with that view. An unlooked for supply of near 30 lack, 
beyond what was expected from England, enabled the Indian 
Government to preserve, for the eventual service of the year 
1818-19, a balance in hand, reduced by only 35 lack from the 
rate of the preceding year ; there being on the SOth of April, 
1818, a total of 6,20,76,946 sicca rupees in the treasuries. 

In the current year, 1818-19, the new resources acquired 
by the campaign will come distinctly into account. But the 
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winding up oi^he war charges may, and indeed must, swell the 
expenditure of the season ; and the impossibUily of immediately 
placing every establishment on the permanent scale, deigned 
for the approaching period of tranquillity, will preclude the 
expectation a xesult so favourable, as we may hope to see 
annually recur at no distant date. The accounts have not yet 
been prepared; the expense of the operations can, therefore, 
only be calculated with certainty up to the SOth of April, 1818 ; 
and the portion of charge remaining to be provided for in the’ 
current year of revenue, must be left to swell the estimate of 
current expenditure. We shall first show the extent of the 
pecuniary sacrifice made, to efiect the introduction of the new' 
system of relations, up to the SOth of April, 1818 ; to which 
date the accounts have been already brought up. 

It has been mentioned, that the Marquess of Hastings raised 
the funds, which enabled him to enter upon the extensive scale 
of operations which he adopted, without trenching materially 
on the annual remittance expected at home from India, by 
loans raised in India within the period. The debt account 
ought, therefore, to show the additional encumbrance brought 
upon the country by the execution of these measures. It will 
be found, that, in the course of the four years, between April, 
1814, and April, 1818, there was debt incurred in India to the 
extent of 8,43,78,932 sicca rupees, three crore and 48 lack, about 
four millions and a half of pounds sterling. Two crore of this 
was obt^ned by the Marquess of Hastings from the Nuwab 
Vizier, and 56 lack more came into our hands in consequence 
of the death of the Begum of Fizabad, his Highness’ grand- 
mother. This princess had, during her lifetime, and in order 
to secure her property from confiscation, made a will bequeath- 
ing the whole to the British Government, on the condition of 
being allowed to bestow, in the way of legacies, perpetual 
pensions equal to the interest at six per cent ; an arrangement, 
which, having been previously guaranteed, was punctually 
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executed on her death in 1815-16. Of the ^iree crore and 
forty-three lack, ther^ore, the public rev^ue was called upon 
to furnish no more than about ninety lack. 

Of the debt raised from the Nuwab Vizier, one crore of 
rupees was cancelled in consideration of territorial cessions, 
in the manner above mentioned in the narrative: by which 
means, the real increase of the debt was still further reduced 
from three crore and forty-three lack, to two * crore and forty- 
mght lack. But it will be recollected, that the balances in 
hand of that date exceeded those of April 1814; so that, 
although, by the debt account, there wiU be a deterioration oi’ 
two crore and forty-eight lack, the amount of the stiU unesqpended 
balance ought further to be deducted, in the estimate of the 
actual cost previous to the date in question. The difference of 
the balances of the two periods was no less than 1,50,01,653 
sicca rupees, one crore and a half. The net deterioration there- 
fore was, in April, 1818, something less than a crore, 98,03,529 
sicca rupees. 

Thus, upon the supposition, that the supplies annually fur- 
nished to England had been sufficient to meet the demands of 
England, the whole object of the Marquess of Hastings’ plans 
would have been gained, at a sacrifice, up to this period, of less 
than one crore of rupees. But the supplies, though averaging 
annually one crore and thirty-five lack, were not equal to the 
home demand. On this point some explanation is necessary. 

By the provisions of the lost act for renewing the Company’s 
charter, the revenues of India are chargeable, first, with the 
military establishments of the country; secondly, with the 
interest of the territorial debts, and pay of the civil establkh- 

* Total debt incurred - - S,4S,7S,9S2 
Deduct cancelled loan - * 95,68,750 

9,48,05,182 

The crore thus cancelled was in Lukhn&o rupees, the conversion of which into 
Calcutta siocas occasions the apparent ^iference. 
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ments. All these are primary charges, to be defrayed before 
any surplus can arise, applicable to an increase of dividend on 
the Company’s stock, or to the liquidation of the principal of 
any territorial debts. Coupled, however, with the above debts 
and civil establishments in India, are sundry debts and civil 
establishments contracted or maintained in England ; the in- 
terest on which debts, and the pay of which establishments, is 
directed to be made good jm'i passu with similar items of ter- 
ritorial charge incurred in India ; so that there can be no such 
surplus till these also arc provided for. These several items 
are to be advanced from India, at the fixed exchange of for 
the current, or 9,s. Sd. (.Vo) for the sicca rupee, out of the terri- 
torial receipts ; and the Company, in its commercial capacity, 
undertakes the risk of loss or profit upon the remittance, as the 
case may be. 

It would seem, that tlie home territorial disbursements have 
every year amounted to near two millions j)ounds sterling, while 
the Indian supplies have, as al>ove explained, averaged no more 
than one million and from six to seven hundred thousand pounds. 
To the above increase of Indian debt, there will thus remain to 
be added a further deterioration, to be reckoned as part of the 
charge of carrying the plans of the Indian executive into effect : 
viz. that resulting from the deficit of the home remittance, as 
compared with the home territorial charges; a deficit, that, 
under the operation of the act of' Parliament, must be regarded 
as a territorial debt, payable by* the country out of its territorial 
resources. We subjoin a statement, in which this deficit will 
be found to be incorporated, and by the result of which the 
recent change of our relations will be seen to have cost in the 
acquirement upwards of two crore and fifteen lack, besides about 
sixty-two lack more remitted in bullion from England over and 

above the payments on account of the British Government 

a casual resource, unexpected by the Indian Exchequer ; and, 
whether remitted in payment of old debts of the nation, on 
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account of Java, the Mauritius, and other such expensive acqui- 
sitions made before the passing of the Act, or advanced on any 
or ivhat other account, is not distinctly kno\m to the Indian 
administration. 


1814-15. 

1815-16. 1816-17. 

1817-18. 

Total of 4 Years. 

Indian revenues S'* 11* 14,69,84>,106 14,66,86,016 15,44,08,916 
Ditto charges - 13,51,26,69414,31,08,52814,34,71,678 

15,68,71,060 

15,27,00,957 


Indian surplus - 1,18,57,412 35,77,488; 1,09,37,238 

Loan, resources, &c. 1,01,26,858; 1,45,98,442 36,68,705^ 

41,70,103 

59,79,927 

3,05,42,241 

3,43,73,932 

Total means - 2,19,84,270 1,81,75,930 1,46,05,943 

1,01,50,030 

6,49,16,173 

Supplies to commerce 
tor home territorial 
charges - 1,17588,659 

Demands of England 1,65,41 ,629 

1 

1 

1,51,91,847 1,25,62,050 
1,70,35,446 *1,62,50,000 

1,46,15,862 

*1,60,79,647 

5,41,58,418 

6,69,06,742 

Remains due to Eng- | I 

land - - 47,52,970 18,43,619 36,87,950 

^ 18,13,785 

1,17,48,324 


S*R- 

Result debt gross - 13,43,73,932 

Deduct cancelled ^ 

loan - 95,68,750 1 

Also amount in- > 2,45,74,030 

crease of lia- I 

lances - 1,50,01,653^ 


Net debt - - - 98,03,629 

Add debt to England - 1,1 7,48,324 


Bullion from T-ondon in. 
the four years in excess I 
of payments on account V 
.of the British Govern- 1 
^ment ^ 


2,15,51,853 

62,06,552 


Debt bearing interest in 
1814 - - - 

Debt ditto in 1818 


S» R- 


23,15,86,634 

25,28,04,984 


Difference 

Add cancelled loan 


2,12,18,340 

95,68,750 


otal interest debt incurred fS, 07, 87,090 


2,77,58,405 


* These two arc upon estimates, tlie actual accounts not having been received 
from home. 

f That this does not tsorrespond with the amount exhibited per contra, 

* (3,43,73,932 sicca rupees) is owing to the latter’s including the floating no-inter^t 

debt and every thing else that appears in the accounts, on which tlie annual balance . 
is struck. 


3 N 
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By the above account, the net deterioration incurred, up to 
April, 1 8 18, in the prosecution of the plans of the Indian Go- 
vernment, Would appear to be, two crore and seventy-seven lade. 
We will suppose, that, when the accounts of the present year 
come to be made up, the general result will show an additional 
burthen of four crore, or, as the cash balances cannot again be 
reduced so low as they stood in 1814, four crore and a half : the 
campai^s will then appear to have ended with adding thus 
much to the debt of the Indian governments ; so that, instead 
of twenty-three crore and fifteen lack, the amount in 1814, the 
debt in India will have been raised to between twenty-seven 
and twenty-eight crore, or near thirty-five million pounds 
sterling. The excess, at an interest of six per cent per 
annum, will entail an additional burthen of twenty-six lack on 
the territorial revenues of the country. In order, therefore, 
to show that financial advantage will have resulted from the late 
operations, it will be necessary to prove that the additional ter- 
ritorial resources acquired, addetl to the practicable reduction of 
Indian expenditure we shall, by the late operations, have been 
enabled to make, will be capable of supj)orting the whole of this 
burthen, in addition to that of the total home territorial demand. 

It is one of the disadvantages resulting from the very recent 
date, at which the compilation of this account has been under- 
taken, that there are yet no satisfactory materials wherefrom 
to calculate either the value of the resources required, or the 
probable degree, in which it will be practicable to reduce 
the Indian expenditure. With respect to the former, we cati 
only state the annual rate, at which the territories stood in 
the accounts of the displaced governments; neither can we 
undertake to say, with any approximation to certainty, either 
at what time they are likely to become equally productive 
in our hands, or what intermediate allowances we shall have to 
make for the unsettled state of the country, and for the expense 
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of management. The following rough sketch must for the 
present suffice ; and, if the curiosity of the public should wish 
to be farther satisfied in this particular, and this narrative should 
chance to run through a second edition, the accounts of suc- 
ceeding years will have furnished the materials of a far more 
accurate statement of the real benefit, that shall be found to 
have resulted from the events above detailed ; and the narrator 
will then be able to present a clearer view of the actual con- 
dition of this national concern at the close of the campaigns, 
drawn from the oom|)arison of financial returns. In the mean 
time, he has only to regret, that he can now offer no more 
satisfactory information. 

The territorial revenue of the P6shwa, exclusive of assign- 
ments of land on military tenure, was estimatetl, in 1815, at a 
total of 96,71,753 rupees, the average rate of the accounts of 
that government. Mr. Elphinstonc estimates the incumbrances 
arising from the provision for the Suttara Raja, the stipend of 
eight lack per annum to Rajcc Rao, of three lack to liis brother 
Chimnajec, with other necessary charges resulting from the opera- 
tions, at no loss than tliirty-four lack per annum. The net gross 
acquisition w'ill, therefore, be but sixty-two lack, inclusive of the 
cessions by the treaty of Poona, which were destined to the main- 
tenance of an auxiliary force : and, though such a force may per- 
haps now be disjienscd with, it will nevertheless be necessary to 
make some addition to the regular military establishment in lieu 
of it. From the resumed Jageers and Surunjamee tenures of the 
Poona state, a permanent further revenue of about J24,40,000 
rupees is anticipated. Wherefore, after a very liberal .allowance 
for any addition to the military establishments requisite for the 
acquired district, and for the expense of civil administration, 
wlfich, in the western provinces of the Bengal presidency, 
averages a rate of sixteen per cent on the receipts of revenue, 

3 N 2 
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we may assume that the dominions, late of Bajee Bao, wiU yield 
a net revenue of fifty lack. 

The ceded lands of the Bhoosla were entered in the accoimts 
of that state at 22,47,000 rupees. Those of the treaty of Mun- 
disor, Whidi have been retained in our own hands, appeared, by 
Holkar’s accounts of the year 1814, to have yielded no more 
than 4,42,500 rupees ; but this must have been owing to the 
eomplete anarchy that prevailed at that period ; for the same 
territories, in 1766, yielded to Tukojec Holkar no less than 
17,03,000 rujjees. A produce of ten lack may therefore be fairly 
assumed on this account. From Sagur and other retained ter- 
ritories in its neighbourhood, we may reckon upon a product of 
at least five lack, including the cession of Mohaba by Govind 
Rao of Jaloun. Four lack more must be added lor Ajimeer ; 
and the Rajpoot tributes, including those formerly paid to 
Sindheea and Holkar, cannot be assumed at less than fifteen lack. 
The Jypoor tribute alone will ultimately amount to that sum ; 
but, as it must be some years before this can be expected, it will 
be fairer to confine the present view to the prospects of a more 
limited period. The gross receipts on this side of India are 
thus taken at a little less than fifty-six lack and a half*. Allow- 
ing liberally for the additional civil charges incident to our pre- 
sent extended possessions, and for the new political as well as 


* Recapitulation. 


Bhoosla 

R« 22,47,200 

Holkar 

- 10,00,000 

Sagur 

5,00,000 

Ajimeer 

- 4,00,000 

Tributes 

- 15,00,000 


Total 56,4.7,200 


Poona gross 87,11,753 


1,43,58,953 
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administrative establishments, that have become necessary .in 
consequence, we will assume the advantages gained from other 
states, exclusive of the P^shwa territory, to yield a net revenue 
of no more than forty lack. Thus, in ensuing years, when time 
shall have allowed the new acquisitions to reach the frill measure 
of their productive power, we may look for a gross addition to 
the territorial resources of the Indian government of eighty-seven 
lack from Poona, and fifty-six and a half from cessions in other 
quarters : and the net advantage of both may be fiiirly taken at 
about ninety lack. 

In the year 1817-18, part of these resources had become 
available: we will make the calculation, therefore, upon the result 
of the year preceding it, as exhibited in the above schedide. 
Supposing lx)th the receipts and the charges of that year to be 
increased by the new acquisitions, in the ratio of the above rough 
estimate, then the Indian surplus, instead of one* crore and 
nine lack of rupees, would amount within a lack of two crore. 
If we can anticipate for the future a result of this nature from 
the increased resources only, without reference to any reduction 
of the expenditure, we may well be satisfied with the improve- 
ment in our financial prospects, consequent upon the late 
operations. 

The principal obstacle to our at once reckoning upon this 
permanent result may arise from an apprehension, that an excess 
of fifty-three lack, on the expenditure of 1816-17, will not pro- 
vide sufliciently for the additional charges of future years : for 


* Receipts 

1816-17 

Charges 

15,4-4-,08,916 


14,34,71,678 

1,43,58,953 

New 

53,58,953 

16,87,67,869 

Total 

14,88,30,631' 

14>,88,S0,631 




1,99,S7,2S8 Supposed future surplus.. 
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ninety-three lack was the difference between those of 1817-18, 
and of the year preceding ; and it is more than probable, that 
the disbursements in 1818-19 will be on the same high scale, if 
not indeed upon one yet higher. Considerably more than forty 
lack of the charges of 1817-18 were, however, expended in 
bringing the immense armies employed in that campaign into the 
field, an item which cannot recur ; while many of the temporary 
establishments and levies of the period must, in the end, if not 
very shortly, be reduced. It will, therefore, only be in the year 
of actual exertion, and in that immediately subsequent, when its 
accounts come to be wound up, that such a rate of charge will 
be exjjerienccd ; and wc may still safely assume, that the per- 
manent expenditure need not exceed the rate of 1816-17, by 
more than fifty lack ; and this without reckoning upon any re- 
duction of the war establishments ; wliilc, by practicable re- 
ductions, we may fairly expect, tliat tlie charges might be brought 
to an equality ; for even the year 1816-17 was a season of very 
chargeable precaution. 

The above estimate is necessarily an extremely rough one ; 
but is by no means intentionally exaggerated. Its result must 
needs be satisfactory to the nation ; as it shows, that, without 
making any allowance for possible reductions of charge, the con- 
sequence of the late ojjerations will be, to raise the surplus 
revenue beyond the cxjjcnsc of Indian management of its con- 
cern, to two crore of rupees, unless some serious disappointment 
occurs, in respect to the productive powers of the acquired ter- 
ritory. If the surplus be raised to tliis .amount, the national 
tribute of two million will l)e secure, and there will be a farther 
annual excess of forty lack, applicable to the payment of the 
interest of the additional debt incurred in the acquirement of 
these advantages, as well as to the gradual extinction of the 
principal also, if that should be thought expedient. 

The British public is probably little aware of the prosperous 
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and improving condition of its Indian concern. For th& twenty 
years, from the close of 1792-93 to that of 1812-13, the average 
annual balance furnished by India to England, beyond its receipts 
from that country, did not exceed 24,40,734 sicca rupees, though 
it has since averaged more than a crore and sixteen lacks per 
annum. Yet, to effect the very moderate remittance of the 
former period, and maintain the then establishments in India, 
was that debt contracted, which w'ill now, by the late excess of 
war charges, have been raised to about* twenty-seven crore. 
This is the average result of the seasons of war and of peace 
taken one with another. But, heretofore, whenever circum- 
stantres called upon the Indian authorities for any extraordinary 
exertion, not only was this moderate nnuittance wholly withheld 
from England, but besides, the annual expenditure in India very 
greatly exceeded the revenue. During the administration of 
Lord Cornwallis, the accounts were not kept in such a form, as 
to show' readily the Indian deficit occasioned by the wars of that 
period. But of the Maliratta war of 1803 we have distinct 
financial accounts; by reference to which it appears, that the 
annual extra charges, on the average of the four years to 1807 
inclusive, exceeded the annual income of India by f 1,89,30,388 
siccii ru])ccs. Thus, the Indian resources at that time were to 
that extent incompetent to provide for exertions, wliich can now 
be made without occasioning any deficit, but on the contrary, 

* The Indian debt bearing interest was, in April, 1793, no more than 5,33,G8,683 
sicca rupees. 


1 1803 ^ 

Indian receipts 11,88,85,032 
Do. disbursements 12,87,90,378 


1804.5 

13,06,49,241 

15,76,18,750 


1805-6 1806-7 

13,58,38,952 12,97,16,627 

16,44,88,747 13,99,23,531 


Deficit 98,95,346 


2,69,69,509 2,86,49,795 


Total deficit for four years 7,57,21,544 


1,02,06,904 


Average for each year 1,89,30,388 
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stall leaving a eturjdns. Xn the single year 1 805-6, the extra charge, 
consequent upon the rupture with the Holkar, was larger than 
in the year 1817-18, when the whole strength of the three pre- 
sidencies was last brought into the field. The consequence 
was, that the Indian deficit' of that year alone exceeded the 
whole deterioration of the four years of the late operations, 
being no less than two crore' and eighty-six lack ; whereas, in-r 
eluding the home demand at the average annual of rate of more 
than two million pounds sterling, an item which forms no part of 
the above deficit for 1805-6, the additional burthen of debt 
thrown upon India, up to April, 1818, has been shown, in the 
statement before given, not to have exceeded * two crore and 
seventy-seven lack. 

The improved condition of the national interest in India 
may well be inferred from the above comparison. To wage 
a four years’ war with the Mahrattas, cost, from 1803 to 
1807 inclusive, no less a sum than seven crore and fifty- 
seven lack beyond the income derived from the country, 
and without allowing for the supplies to England, which of 
necessity were suspended during that period. But, on the late 
occasion, four yeiu^ of active and most extensive exertion have 
been surmounted, not only without the occurrence of any deficit, 
but with an actual surplus of three crore and upwards, available 
for the purposes of the nation in England. Therefore, had the 
home demand been limited to this amount, the exertions India 
has been called upon to make would have produced no incum- 
brance whatever. It is because of the necessity of a still larger 
remittance, a necessity acknowledged whether in war or in 
peace, that the Indian administrations have found it necessary 

* The deficiency in the supplies home, though considered throughout as part 
of the burthen incurred, is not of the same nature as a debt incurred in the country; 
for, if met by loans raised at homp, it will not involve an annual charge of more than 
four per cent, or five under the most disadvantageous arrangement that could be 
made. 
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to provide funds for the execution of their object^ by ineurring 
new debt to the amount that has been mentioned. But no part 
of the sum has been raised on terras, that will leave a permanent 
incumbrance of more tliaii six per cent : whereas heretofore, in 
seasons of financial difficulty, loans were never negotiable at a 
lower rate of interest than twelve per cent. 

It shouM be observed too, tliat no fresh impost has been laid 
uj)on the territory, and that the receipt of the Indian revenue 
arises, not from llie expedient of temporary taxation, in its 
nature liable to change or remission ; but the whole of these 
results have been produced from land revenues, the property of 
the nation by right of conquest, fixed in their ratio, which no 
one is entitled to dispute, and for the administration of which 
the nation is accountable to no one upon earth. 

A word or two may be necessary on the subject of the home* 
territorial charges, the extent of which might else excite asto- 
nishment. A considerable portion goes towards paying the 
interest, and some part into a sinking fund, on loans raised from 
the British public, in anticipation and aid of the Indian finances, 
or to defray charges of home management, for which India had 
not provided funds. Another considerable portion is expend^ 


* Tlie following were the items of these charges 

for tlie two 

years 1814-15, 

1815-16. 




1814-15 

1815-16 

Passage of military - . - - - 

£ 79,109 

<£58,976 

Freight — demurrage - - - - - 

72,610 

182,222 

Military officers on fiirlougli and the retired list 

283,993 

205,142 

Carnatic (febt 

182,831 

137,408 

Loan of 1812, w ith sinking fund - - - 

24^,04*4 

243,982 

St. Helena — Bcncoolen - . - - 

5.3,083 

47,724 

Political charges general - - . - 

266,842 

301,338 

Stores sent to India - - - - - 

483,343 

439,080 

Payments in England for King’s regiments 

252,974 

360,236 

Total per annum <£’1,918,829 

1,976,114 
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in pensions i6 m^tary- officers on the retired list, or in the pay 
of officers on fhrlough, vdiich are legitimate Indian diarges ; so 
like^vise are the recruiting and depdt expenses, and the diaige 
of sending out men for the King’s regiments in India. A third 
large item of home expenditure is on account of military and 
haval stores furnished to the country, and, therefore, is a payment 
for value received. It is only the remainder, after all these de- 
ductions, that can be fably considered as the expense of esta- 
Mishments, maintained in England for the due administration of 
the af&irs of India. This residuary item is more particularly 
under the control of the British parliament. 

It may possibly be objected, that, unless India have provided 
an annual revenue, equal to the whole amount of these charges, 
plus the total expense of its local administration, and without 
incurring debt for the purpose, it must be regarded as a losing 
national concern ; the answer is, that, even supposing the sums 
raised to meet these charges to be money absolutely thrown 
away, without the least hope of any future return, the question 
would still remain behind, whether there be no other advantages 
arising from the dominion of India, to compensate for such an 
annual loss. The most obvious and striking benefits, that j)re- 
sent themselves to our view, are the maintenance, and means of 
accumulation too, which the management of so large a concern 
affords in its various departments to many thousands of British 
subjects, and the annual accession to the national capital of nu- 
merous private fortunes remitted to England, to say nothing of 
other funds supplied to British consumption from in^me drawn 
in India. But, if the inability to meet the full amount of pre- 
sent charge, without incurring debt, be taken to arise ftom the 
necessity of making a still further outlay to secure and improve 
what we before possessed ; and, if there be a prospect of national 
advantage to be derived from the sums so expended in improve- 
ment, then is the case compkH^ely dtered. Undoubtedly, the 
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value of the concern must heretofore have been ^ected by the 
extent of outlay i^till requisite to secure the full benefit, of which 
it could be made productive ; but, so long as there remained a 
rational probability of ultimately securing that benefit, there 
could be no wisdom in withholding the outlay, through fear of 
receiving no present adequate return. Would an individual, 
that has three parts of an estate, and a title to the remainder, 
which could be established at the expense of a very few years 
rent of the remaining portion, act wisely, in allowing himself to 
be deterred by the amount of present advance, from any exertion 
to make himself master of the whole ? 

Apply the same principle to the recent acquisitions of the 
empire in India, and to the outlay of debt, of which they are the 
returns. We have now got possession of the whole estate, and 
hold it without a parcener or competitor. W^e may therefore 
expect, for it is in our power, henceforward to derive the full 
benefit that it can be made to yield, though w^e yet know not 
its real extent. The accumulation of new debt is the price, by 
which this entirety of possession has been effected. The sums 
last borrowed w^ere taken up merely to complete the object of 
former outlays : tlie one expense w'as a necessary consequence 
of the other. Eut this at least may be asserted with confidence; 
that, of all the national acquisitions successively made by the 
application of such means, no part of the estate will be found to 
have been purchased so cheaply, as tliis last portion of territorial 
sovereignty over the vast expanse of Asia, that Ees within the 
natural barriers of India. 

With this Summary of the present condition and prospects 
of Indian finance, we take leave of the reader, whom curiosity 
or past recollections shall have conducted thus far, through a 
simple narration of facts, perhaps uninteresting to the generality 
of Europeans. Eut it is fit, that the British public should know 
the -motive's and the conduct of their coiintrymen in the East, 
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and keep a vigilant eye upon tiie measures of delates, who 
exercise an incalculable influenoe over tlie wei|th and Imppiness 
of that lai^ proportion of the human race, whidi Providence 
has subjected to British dominion. The depositaries of ihis 
important trust' court publicity, and invite inquiry. They are 
anxious to be judged by British feelings and principles, tempered 
(mly by a due regard to the peculiar circumstances, under which 
the Indian dependencies of the empire were first acquired, and 
to the moral duties, that have been entailed by this jmssessioi). 
To the approbation of their country they look fijr the cliief re- 
ward of no common exertions, and of what, with all its splendour 
■can never be other than exile : and they are not afraid to plact? 
their labours, in every department of national administration, 
even that which they may be supposed to be least attentive to, 
the observance of public economy, in competition with those of 
their fellow countrymen, whether at home or in any other part 
of the world. 


TUX END. 


LOMOOKi 

nmrED by t. naviaoiif whit«fbiabi. 








